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LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Deprecpniative of LAMPERTI. 
pils prepared for 

CONCERT, oRATORIC AND LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence: 
408 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
“I declare Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton to be my only 
representative and I advise all pupils desiring to 

study with me to be prepared by Aer.” 
Signed) PRoF. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


June 17, 1890. Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 





ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 
Address : 312 West 14th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East ma Street, New York. 








FRANK ‘DE RIALP, 


Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 








MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and O 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


ra. Vocal 
ew York. 











FRIDA DEB GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York, 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 








Mmuz. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York, 








Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 

9 W. 14th Street, New York, 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 





MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 


Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 78d Street, New York. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
Vocal Instruction, 

401 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York. 





Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 
Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. Lessons given. 
No, 124 West 34th Street, New York. 





Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 
‘Reputation, as trainer of singing voice, best in 
America, if not in the world.”—New York Tribune. 





HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 


Baritone. 
Concert, Oratorio, Oper 
57 West 53d Street, New York. 





MR, CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 
$14 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 9th Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 





CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical directorship of any first- 


class singing society. Address 
Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano.—Concert and Oratorio. 
Soprano St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 182 East 16th Street, New York, 





GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street ; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street. 
New York. 





EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 West 15th St. 
Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal! Instruction. 
18 Irving Place, New York. 





Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio, 15 Kast 17th Street, New York. 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 


Srupio: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 


vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
82 East 23d Street, New York City. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensembie Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert. Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ARONA. 
256 West 71st Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection . 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 


Prima Donna Soprano, Open for Engagements 
for Opera. Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, New York. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National enmen geneey. 


For lessons, terms, &c., app 
Private Studio, 28 West 19th Street, New York. 





MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 

Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 

Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 

Prima Donna Contralto. 

With the “ Rob Roy ” 





Company. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, O 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays an 


Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


Thursdays. 





ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


repared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 


Singers 
731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


cert. Studio: 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


@ West 2th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 


MR. TOM KARL, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
18 West 75th Street, New York, 








Residence Studio: 


FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 


Pianist. 
Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 








GUSTAW LEVY, 


Piano and Harmony Instruction, 
232 E. 7ist Street, New York. 





GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 bth Avenue, New York. 





LEONARD E. AUTY, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sontes oul Club, Professor of 


Violin Convent of the 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 1734 St St., New York. 





Mr. HARRY. PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio = Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 





FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncellist. 


Concerts, Receptions, Musicals. 
985 Lexington Ave., New York. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, O 
Studios: { West 59th Street, New York. 
* 7858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
copetved, for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 
terms, 


tic For &c. 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 

Tenor. 

Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction, 
Studios : 608-604 


Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (La Bord method). 


6 East 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 





MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 


Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 East 74th Street. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contra/to), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 


LAMPERTI (£ider) 
261 West 23d Street, New York. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
Voice Training and the Art of Singing. 


Complete education in vocal music. 
122 West 47th Street. 


Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 








Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio eae Song Recitals. 


Lessons in ay 
41 East 2ist New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and 
<= wastes 2g Church. 


Genteste, Cos and 
Studio, Music fail, 57th St. pte 7th Av., .. New York. 








230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 


Violoncellist. 
Concerts and Musicals; also limited number of 
pupils. Studio: Hardman Hall, 
138 5th Avenue, New York, 





WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Organ Recitals Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 1365th Ave., New York. 





Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accept 
Address : 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





VERNETTA E. COLEMAN, 
Teacher of Sight Singing. 
To include harmony and the study of part songs, 


&c. Private and class instruction. 
Carnegie Music Hall, Room 887. 





Miss HATTIE NORTON, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 


Culture. For terms and dates address 
59 East 117th Street, New York. 


Mur. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLturg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 
MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. F 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Add 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chap 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The A 
of Breathing.” 





Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





LUDWIG DORER, 

Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas), Chopin and Liszt. (Cor- 


rect Phrasing.) 
1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studios : 239 Lenox Ave., Mondaysand Thursdays. 
1013-15 Carnegie Hall, Tuesdays and Fridays. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Hotel Majestic, New York. 








Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 


specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
50u Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 





Miss MARTHA GARRISON MINER, 
CONCERT SOPRANO. 

Soloist Dr Kittridge’s Church. Will accept a 

imited number of Concerts; also Oratorio and 

Festivals. Address 29E. 46th Street, New York. 





Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto. 

Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouby. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 127 West 22d Street, New York, 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 22d 
Street, New York. 


E. CAT ENHUSEN, 


Vocal Teacher, 58 Irvin Place, New York. 

“TI recommend in the highest degree Prof. E. 
a as an excellent teacher of the voice.” 

BERLIN LILLI LEHMANN, 








Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 


torio and Opera. 
Studio; 128 West 30th Street, New York. 
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Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca InsTRUCTION, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mug. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


“128 West 89th Street, New York. 


EDW. XAVIER ROLKER, 


Vocal Instructor—Lyric Tenor. 
134 East 38th Street, New York. 


Miss HELLA SEYDEL i 


Assistant Teacher of Prof. Xaver Scharwenka. 





Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
187 West 47th Street, New York. 


Seantethaitated Hall, New York. 


Miss KAT Es STELLA BURR, 
Teacher of the Piano and Pipe Organ. 





A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 128d Street, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
Art. 


of Vocal and Dramatic 


Pianist. West 60th Street, New York. 


ARTHUR J. SOUWEINE, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist 


Address care Leon Margulies’ Concert Bureau, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mute. HENRIETTE S. CORRADI, 


Eminent Prima Donna—Vocal Instruction. 





AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 
Permanent address : 


Steinway Hall, New York City. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 


689 Lexington Avenue, 
near 57th Street, New York. 


Miss KATE PERCY DOUGLAS, 


Soprano Soloist. 
146 Hast 47th ayer, | New York, 


Tue Misses ADELINA 3 
AND HORTENSE HIBBARD, 














NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 


FRANK G. DosserT, Director. 
Concerts at Carnegie Hall, 


Nov. 80, 1895 ; Feb. 15, 1896; April 16, 1896, 





Mme. “LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Studio: 8 Rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Elysées), Paris. 


E. BERTIN, 


Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. 
repertory of Opera and Ae pena Comique. 
ue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Complete 


Mars. Evizaseru Cuurcums. MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE, 
Hours: from 12 M. tol P. M. 
138 5th Avenue. New York. 





E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 


ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 
SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York, 


New York. 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





§@” Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction, 





FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HiGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’R. C, Church, 141 East 48d St. 


Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 

Address for terms, &c., 

172 West 105th St., New York. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production. 
47 West 16th Street, New York, 


ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
Studios: 608-604 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 











Teachers of Voice and Piano. Concert engage- 
ments. ‘The ae ’ corner Street 
and Bread way, New York. 


ISIDOR LUCKSTONE, 


Pianist, Organist, Accompanist. 
16 Beekman Place East 50th iran New York. 


ADOLPH MILLARD, 
Tenor. 
MAgireas rr) ener Greet, Brooklyn. 





THE FRIEDLANDER SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 

All Branches. Eminent Faculty. 

Mr. Friedlander also accepts engagements for 


concerts and musicales. 
55 East 50th Street, New York. 


Mrs. CARRIE HUN-KING, 
Soprano, 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicales. 
Address Leon Margulies Concert Fureau. 
icant Hall, New York. 


PRor. “JOSEPH BRAUNE, 


Mandolin and Guitar School. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 





Mrs. KATHERINE BLOODGOOD, 
Contralto, 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. 
Leon Margulies’ Concert Bureau, New York. 


me. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna, 
Vocal Instruction. 
“ The Strathmore,” 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 


NELLIE F. BAGLEY, 


Pianist. 
Address Leon Margulies Corcert Bureau, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of ‘*Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 

“ “Complete Musical Analysis.” 

“ “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Of the University of the State of New York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 
FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 








Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice-President. 
gate W. Greene, Princip~al Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Princi~al Violin Department. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 


Resid Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seerctary, 





Concert omer 0x Organist and Ensemble 


Boston. 





London, England. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 


eet 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
130-182 Boylston street, Boston. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


‘atablished by the Corporation of London, 1880, 
fPrincijal~Sin JOSEPH BARNBY, 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 


21 Music Hall, Boston. 


taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, “es Singing, 
Sight Reading ‘Instrumental’, Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates, Scholarships, 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


prizes, &c., given. 
Fees from £1 11s. 6d, to £4 14s, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 
Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 





F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the Committee, 
HILTON CARTER, pices st 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. 


Miss CLARA POOLE, 





Mr. SUMNER COOLIDGE, 
Teacher of the Art of Singing. 


June, July and August. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LYMAN WHEELER, 


Teacher of Singing in all its branches, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 
JOHN C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 








A limited number of pupils will be received in 


Prima Donna Contralto. 


Royal Albert Hall Choral Society and Richte 
Concerts. 


138 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 











MADAME MORIANI, 
“| Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 





The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Ear!’s Court, S. W., London. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
24 Elgin Avenne, London, Ww. 





NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINGER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINQINQ. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Stammering, lisping, falsettc and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

“Mrs. Emil Behnke is a poangalacd authority 
on vocal training.”— 7he 
“Mrs, Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher poe tae philosophical princi- 
ples.” ~The La 
18 fers Court Agen, London, 8. W. 





MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


——PARIS.——_ 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 RUE CONDORCET. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
sewcroe™ HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subserip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg : the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno d’Albert, Mlle. Klee- 
berg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago 


Principal Ageney for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 











SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON W. 











Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate, 





19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORE. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


ERNEST CAVOUR. 


186 Adelaide Road, London, N, W. 

Telegraphic address: Plowitz, London. 
Ben Davies’ Tours on the Continent. Alfred 
Reisenauer’s Concerts in England. Rosario Sca- 
lero’s Concerts in England. Mons. and Mme. Al- 
bert Rieu’s Concerts in England. Mlle. Irma 
Sethe’s Concerts in England. Mr. Ernest Cavour’s 
Grand Morning Concerts at Queen's Hall in London. 





MADAME BESSIE OOX, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 
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What ’s said doesn’t make credit.—COMMON SENSE. 
VoitA un Beau Concert. 


O a masician one of the greatest delights of 

Paris life is the Sunday orchestral concert. Like 

the lifting of night mist before the sun goes the web of 

life thought before the first call from on high through a 
master harmony. 

Toan American with any sort of desire to achieve, the 
irritations of a week passed in a moyen-Age environment 
are not a few. 

The soul-wearying and time-destroying strife with an 
omnibus system that would shame the intelligence of 
children at play, the sleeping, almost dying, post office 
arrangements, the lugging of packages and forced carry- 
ing of messages in default of messenger boys, the stupid 
and iron-bound red tape at every corner, with its annoying 
‘‘guichets’’ and “‘ gargons,”” the ‘‘ ouvriers’’ with their 
immense backs, inefficiency and incessant beggings, the 
astounding ‘‘ vestiaire ’’ accommodations for the élite of 
the élite capital, which would shame the residents of a 
provincial town in western Idaho, the sickening lack of 
ventilation throughout the place, the cold, draught 
rooms, the lack of light, the lack of elevators, the inter- 
minable stairs, the child-like satisfaction with itself 
through knowing no other, and the utter unconsciousness 
of the situation—how one forgets! 

You do not care, you do not know, how the week has 
been passed after the first chord from the orchestra—for 
every man of them is an artist ! 

It is worth coming to Paris for an afternoon in one of 
their orchestral concert halls. It is worth being born for. 
It makes the present all right, the future a dream, the past 
oblivion. An orchestra of artists, a composer born of God 
—it is a dream, but a good one. 

What a satisfactory concert to-day’s at the Cirque 
d@’Eté! Not a break, not a mar, not jar in the illusion. 
Precision, perfection, warmth, light, color, nature in art, 
and illusion born of care in detail. 

The Pastoral Symphony seemed as if created on the 
spot from the hearts of the players, so perfect the accord, 
so pulsating the rhythm, so soulful the melodies, so poign- 
ant the delicious harmonies! Were ever harmonies more 
delicious than in the Pastoral Symphony? Impossible 
that one could weary of them, for it was what they say, 
and not their sound, that makes their power. What 
nobility in simplicity, what honesty of intention, what 
lack of extras! What lack of extras! What intelligence 
in guarding the exits and entrances of melodies, and 
what melodies ! 

It is not the sound painting of bird song, the river flow, 
the thunder, that is the marvel of the composition, nor 
the painting of paysage and paysan; it is the wonderful 
sentiment that envelops the whole, and to which they are 
but incidental. It is the philosophy of the story and not 
its plot that makes the call on the heart. 

It is as if one had gone out of that charming and inno- 
cent home in childhood, had passed into the hothouse 
world, played the gamut of passion, pleasure and pain, and 
found himself face to face with the picture of his child- 
hood. There is that in the ineffable sadness, the unspeak- 
able tenderness that bathes the whole like an atmosphere. 
There were neither notes nor instruments in the Lamour- 
eux execution, only a sea of wave pictures. 

Eighty-seven years ago to-day this symphony was first 
played in Vienna. The morning after there was not a 
single line of criticism upon it in any paper ! 

What a different speech the Tristan prelude, which fol- 
lowed ! What a‘landscape of human passion! What a 
combination of dramatic forces ! And yet there was some- 
thing lacking. 

For three Sundays musicians have been rendering hom- 
age to Mr. Lamoureux for the innovation of a grand organ 
as a background to his orchestra. The gratitude was 
to-day deepened manifold by the opportunity given of 
hearing M. Alexandre Guilmant play with orchestra 
three of his own compositions. 


They were an Allegro, so dainty and modest that it was 
finished before attention was well riveted ; Adoration, a 
work of sublime spiritual sentiment framed in Mendels- 
sohnic harmonies, bursts of Bach souvenir here and there, 
and a noble finale, and a Marche Fantaisie on two 
church hymns, which stirred all hearts. The variations 
were ingenious and individual, with a harp feature that 
was enchanting. He was listened to with profound atten- 
tion, vigorously applauded and recalled. He looked 
robust and happy, and never played with greater neat- 
ness, precision and elegance. I wish all Americans could 
have heard him. Many did. An excellent portrait of the 
organist adorned the programs. 

‘‘Impressions of Italy,’’ by Charpentier, consisted of 
two fragments of exquisite beauty, Serenade and Napoli, 
pictures of first life at its best. Needless to add anything 
to those who know what that means. 

The Serenade represented an Italian city at midnight, 
bands of troubadours playing their several plaintes under 
windows, ardent, hopeless, savage or sad; mandolins 
and guitars keeping accompaniment; songs of young men 
rising and falling on the air, finally vanishing with the 
rest in a nebule of fading, throbbing harmonies—songs, 
sighs, strings, steps, the faint lapping of warm water, 
silence. Ah, what a picture! And think of sound doing 
it! 

The other described Naples, its population, its life, joys 
pleasures and songs. It was like the other, only more so, 
commencing with night light vibrations, heat, lazy pulsa- 
tions, and the hum of the Latin crowd. It seemed as if the 
streets were rivers of flowing rhythm, dance, song, love- 
languor in violin song, with a smothered accompaniment 
of guitar and mandolin twangs. Out of the mass rose 
military bands, with their triumphant trumpet notes lift- 
ing the melodies up and away, leaving the love-beat below, 
with an occasional glimpse of the crowd, the dance and 
the human hum. 

At last, as if by popular outburst, the hymn of Naples, 
mingled with the growlings of Vesuvius, dominates in 
large strekes without killing the sentimental throbbings. 

Night thickens, a few stray fireworks are sent up by the 
indolent children-people, breaking the lolling air and 
falling in clusters of starry tears into the reflecting waters; 
all resolving, melting, dying, fading in rhythmic cadence, 
the heart throb surviving to the last faint echo, and the 
Italian day is done. 

Talk about paintings and sculpture and architecture and 
all the dead art ! Think of this painting of human life in 
sound. Think of thus drawing upon nothing, with nothing 
from nothing, something that touches all hearts! Think 
of that for a science, an art, a power, and thank God for 
sending it to you ! 

The ‘‘clou”’ of the performance, however, as they say 
here, was a most curious setting of most curious gems by 
many skillful hands. 

First there was the poet, Jean Richepin, who among 
other charming rhythmic productions has written a 
romance, Miarka la Fille 4l’Ourse, in which occur many 
wonderful poetic evocations, for instance ; Hymn to the 
River, which the old grandmother chants as she baptizes 
the baby Marka, telling her how she was born of a 
mountain kissed by a cloud, that she must roam and 
wander without object or end, like the river, free, singing, 
listening to her own song commanding her to go on and 
on, dancing, flowing, moving, and dying at last in the 
great sea, to be taken up again by the sun to the clouds, 
whence she came. 

Again, Hymn to the Sun, as she hangs the baby out on 
her back to dry. She calls on the Sun, who creates, to put 
his diamonds in her eyes, his blood in her heart, his gold 
in her skin. ‘To him she offers this diamond of flesh, this 
living gold, this blood of her blood. 

In the ‘‘ Clouds’’ the weary child weeps for the clouds, 
Why are they so far when she is so tired ? She wants to rest, 
floating in their beautiful robes of gray and rose and gold. 


they go so fast,.and to where, and why do they cover their 
faces with that heavy black veil so often? Why do they 
scold at her so, like angry bears; why are they so angry, 
throwing fire down upon her, when she and grandma are 
so tired? Why are they sad? for see, they weep like 
her. Even if they are bad often she loves them best of 
all, and although she cannot go to them she will send her 
dreams to slumber in their beautiful bosoms. 

There are similar appeals to the Dust through which 
they march, to words, the best of all, as they create all; to 
knowledge, to pain, to death, when the poor old grandma 
dies; a ‘‘ Féte Nuptiale’’ when Mzarka marries the King 
of Roumania, where all the Bohemians sing songs, accom- 
panied by their wierd instruments, and the Cantique of 
Love, when the Ximg addresses his bride; and what an 
address ! 

Well, there is here in Paris a young man, Alexandre 
Georges, who, it seems, has come to light within a couple of 
years as a writer of salon ballads, sung by a charming 
society lady, who interprets them @ ravzr, he playing his 
own accompaniments. By virtue of an engaging person- 


For whom have they put on those beautiful robes, why do |: 


himself in a sense famous, and one spare day sat down to 
write the above wierd and interesting history in music. 
By this he made his initial bow to-day in the éclatant réle 
of poet-musician tothe Lamoureaux culte, for without 
him M. Richepin could never have appeared upon the 
scene. 

He, again, could not have appeared without the aid of a 
singer and viola, the key to a full house, for, say what you 
will, there is always a class of people which hears with its 
eyes, which always flocks to a scene where a woman is 
going to sing, be that singer good, bad or indifferent. 
Miss Jenny Passama was very far beyond the average, 
however, and added to the effect of the production without 
taking anything from it. She was comely, of a German 
type, knew what she was about, and seemed to really 
think what she said. 

Of course, the singer could not have appeared without the 
aid of the 200 artists who composed the orchestra; and 
what would they all have done, going their different ways, 
without a director to steer them through darkling artistic 
shoals to the brilliant part of success; and what, I want to 
know, would all their grand success amount to if we poor, 
slighted and benighted audience were not there to under- 
stand and express to them all the worths of their different 
works? Which was it that we understood, I want to 
know, poet, musician, artist, conductor, or our own bril- 
liant achievement of appreciation? Who did the work in 
the case ? Who was organ player, who organ blower? 
Where is the place for artistic hauteur and independence ? 
Where the place for envy, hatred and malice? Who can 
do without the other ? 

“* And the hand said unto the foot.’ 

What cause for modesty in art—art which is divine, 
while creatures are only human, except the part of them 
into which art penetrates? What cause for modesty? 
What cause for union, for love of others, for self effacement 
in art work, where one comes face to face with the inspira- 
tion of infinite possibility and the sense of finite limitation 
in the same moment ! 

The effect of the ensemble in the above case was elec- 
trical. The steps were rapidly made from waiting to sur- 
prise, surprise to pleasure, pleasure to recognition, and the 
success was complete. The music was new without being 
affected, and had more reason, logic and live-and-let-live 
to the idea than any of the recent intended surprises. 
The different descriptive effects were vivid and haunting 
toa degree. It had sincerity in its wild bohemianism, 
and carried thought instead of distracting 1t. 

The beautiful Handel Rinaldo air was almost overshad- 
owed by the more brilliant features of the program. Its 
Juanita strains, however, were not wasted. 

Almost directly in the centre of the human crescent that 
surrounded the conductor’s desk sat a man not yet forty, 
medium height, slender, wiry; his face the color of George 
Francis Train’s curly, crispy hair, small, pointed beard, 
and, at a distance, an expression farouche and Angora. 
Getting at the deep-set, blue-gray eyes, however, an im- 
mense sweetness and gentle humor were found gathered in 
them. His motions were soft and graceful as those of a 
fawn, and he had that appearance of living and moving, 
even when quite still, which some men have, an alert, 
thinking expression. The farouche idea was still further 
contradicted bya neat and carefw dressing ‘‘ sans exage- 
ration,’’ a fine diamond, glowing like a firefly from the 
small, brown hands, that hung limp and wristless as those 
of a pianist over the fine gold head of a modern cane. 
Motionless as a statue during the music, he moved inces- 
santly between the numbers. His voice, a deep bass, was 
modulated and musical, like tle tones of an organ, and he 
was for very truth an interesting talker, as evidenced by 
the attention of the Latin-faced woman at his side. 

It was Richepin, the poet. 

He is a great connoisseur of female beauty ; indeed it is 
said of him that he never permits his eyes to rest upon an 
unfavored specimen of the beautiful sex. 

During the production of his Flibustiers here, one of the 
prominent interpreters happened to be gifted with ex- 
traordinary plainness. 

** Quel dommage! quel dommage!’’ he grumbled con- 
stantly from his seat; ‘‘ quel dommage que je ne puis pas 
la regarder! Mais—ah, bah! z/ faut fermez les yeux! ”’ 

He was ‘at one time a great admirer of Sara Bernhardt. 
His Nana Sahib was written for her, on account of her, 
to her or something. Anyway, during the representations 
it seems that no one could be found of sufficient fire and 
fury to interpret one of the most telling passages, and 
Richepin himself was drawn into service. As it was at 
a time when the fascinations of the tamed panther were 
strongest upon him, they do say that the interpretation 
was something—well, not to be forgotten. He was born 
in Medea, Algeria. 

On the opposite side of the immense salle sat a long 
faced, pale girl with black eyes and discontented expres- 
sion, one of the young pensionnaires of the Opéra Comique, 
who being an artist herself ought to have known better 
than to talk in sibilant whispers through the entire con- 
cert. Well for her that she happened to be concealed in a 
nook where M. Lamoureux was not aware of it, or he 
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would have expressed his dissatisfaction in some way, I 
can assure you. 

Above and close by the organ bench sat a tall, distin- 
guished man, with big blond beard, eyes glowing like 
coals of fire and face warm with artistic lights, drinking 
in the beautiful music. It was our own Mr. Clarence 
Eddy, the American organist, who when Mr. Guilmant’s 
playing is in question is never very far from the place. To 
the right sat Madame Guilmant, smiling and planning, a 
typical helpmeet in the very best sense of the term; and 
M. Felix Guilmant, the artist, happy over his recent escape 
from the clamps of a long military service that menaced 
his career. 

Mr. Eddy gave a brilliant dinner in honor of the Guil- 
mants Thursday at his home, rue Marbeuf. Mr. Sher- 
wood, who, with his wife, was one of the company, played 
many compositions of American and French derivation, 
among them a fine thing by Mr. MacDowell, and a Guil- 
mant fugue inserted between congenial writings, the 
weaving done by the pianist himself. Miss Ettinger sang 
a Grieg serenade charmingly. 

Mrs. Eddy expresses herself as thoroughly satisfied with 
the manner in which the vocal training of Miss Ettinger is 
being carried on by Madame Marchesi; and Madame 
Marchesi ascribes all the credit of a first-class foundation 
to the Chicago professor, a condition of things so rare in 
the annals that it merits being recorded as an evidence 
of decided musical progress. 

Attention must also with justice be called to the fact that 
Mrs. Mary Howe passed directly from the hands of 
Madame Marchesi to her Berlin success. No matter who 
her former teachers were, that fact remains as a fact. 

Do we realize that Calvé is the first French vocal star 
who has subjugated America incontestably ? 

Delna expresses much annoyance at rumors of her re- 
fusing to sing Orphée. On the contrary, she has always 
been ambitious for that, and has even begged her manager 
to let her sing it. 

Mile. Marcelli Pregi, the exquisite soloist of the Colonne 
concerts, and a pupil, by the way, of Mme. Colonne, 
is engaged for a series of concerts in Germany and 
Holland, where she will sing only French compositions. 
She makes her debut at Leipsic. There is a voice and 
a singer worth hearing! There is a singer who gives 
real musical pleasure! - 

Mlle. Lafargue, a pupil and premier prix of the Conser- 
vatoire, threatens to distance many standing artists. 
After making a debut, if you please, in Othello, she was 
appointed this week to the important réle of E/zzadeth in 
Tannhiduser, and, independent of the infinite relief of not 
hearing Rose Caron in the part, sang and acted extremely 
well, 

Madame Krauss had a veritable triumph this week, the 
occasion a féte given by the Marquise de Bron. She sang 
an air from Marie Magdaleine, Massenet accompanying. 

The Minister of Norway and Sweden, MM. Ambroise 
Thomas and Diemer and Benjamin Constant were among 
the brilliant assemblage of guests. 

At a recent Colonne concert two choruses of Mlle. 
Chaminade—Le Pardon Breton and Noél des Marins—had 
a just success. This talented musician showed additional 
power as writer for orchestra and voice. For the first time 
this year the doors were closed Sunday to applicants for ad- 
mission to the Colonne concerts, the hall being crowded. 
Rheingold was enthusiastically received. 

The reception of the Sunday Opera concerts has been 
more than satisfactory. Although all the strains heard 
there are not equally inspiring, the young composers are 
reaping some attention, at the same time the more ripened 
writing of masters is being listened to. A subscriber 
writes to a city paper asking that portraits of the young 
composers be placed upon the programs in place of those 
of interpreters so long familiar to view. 

Two airs from Armide; Saint Julian l’Hospitalier, by 
M. Erlanger; Temps de Guerre, by M. Fernand le Borne; 


an unpublished Widor symphony; Le Muette de Portici, 
three scenes, and dances by Paladilhe composed to-day’s 
program. Prices range from 1.50 frs. to 12 frs. a seat. 

An item of immediate bread upon the waters of the en- 
terprise was the engagement of a composition written by 
M. Erlanger, by M. Gunsbourg, of Monte Carlo, for imme- 
diate use in his theatre. 

One of the most interesting features of these concerts is 
the series of dances representing the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Louis costumes, pow- 
dered wigs, frills and buckles are pictured with historic 
fidelity, and if the minuet does not become the favorite 
society movement this winter the capable maitre de ballet 
will not be in fault. There are the religious Spanish Sara- 
bande of Lulli score, la Pavane, of noble and elegant senti- 
ment, la Gavotte and le Minuet (the latter introduced at a 
recent soiree given by the President of the Republic), la 
Musette and le Tambourin, which are among the modern 
arrangements of ancient forms appearing upon the stage 
of the beautiful building which forms the heading of this 
letter. 

The Philharmonic Society inaugurated by M. L. Breit- 
ner has its opening concert to-morrow evening. On the 
program are Brahms’ trio, ror; suite for piano and violin, 
Schutt; Sextuor a Cordes, Alary; Plaintive Tourterelle, 
Bemberg; Serenata, Tosti, and Sinding variations for two 
pianos. Many prominent local artists have promised 
their assistance for these concerts, and from abroad the 
Dehéme and Rose quartets from Vienna and pianists 
Hoffman and d’Albert have been engaged. 

Among the Americans who are founders of the society 
are the Munroes and Madame Pell. M. Ambroise Thomas 
heads the list. 

The concert of modern chamber music, of which M. 
Isidore Philipp is head and life, opened a new season this 
week with a program composed wholly of Saint-Saéns’ 
compositions. The composer, with M. Philipp, played a 
remarkable variation for two pianos on a Beethoven 
theme. Other numbers were trio, op. 92; sonata for piano 
and ’cello, 32, and the Septuor de la Trompette, an in- 
spiring work. 

Great rejoicing here over the gratifying reception of M. 
Marsick in America. He is not the last French artist that 
you will hear. The French are in the habit of thinking 
that they want nothing of the outside world, but they do, 
just the same. 

A lyric drama on a prose subject has actually appeared. 
A M. Gaston Paulin has just finished a four act score, 
Sadi, on words by Gayda, which are absolute prose; no 
attempt whatever even at compromise of blank verse or 
rhythmic prose. The story relates the love of a young 
Arab for the daughter of a French officer. More anon. 

Much interest is being stirred in the Wilder-Ernest- 
Wagner translation case. The right of priority is being 
urged upon Mme. Wagner, and the result of the process, 
Sympathy vs. Legality, is waited for with interest. 

As a result of the Conservatoire examinations twelve 
singers out of eighty-two men were admitted, and twenty 
out of ninety-nine women. In piano, fourteen from 
twenty-seven men, and thirty-three from 176 women were 
elected. Thirty from 138 violinists were admitted; in 
short, 177 people out of a possible 811. There are 600 
pupils now in the institution. 

The new Chevalier d’Harmental, by Andre Messager, is 
on the tapis at the Opéra Comique; also Hedda, by M. Fer- 
nand le Borne; Xaviére, by M. Dubois, and at the Gaité 
Panurge, by Planquette. 

News comes from London of the regular professional 
debut of Miss Regina de Sales at the Queen’s Halli orches- 
tral concerts, M. Randegger conductor. So much has been 
written of the life and study of this ambitious young artist 
that we need but add a hearty godspeed. She was a pupil 
of de la Grange here. A beautiful photograph of the 
singer appears in St. Paul's Magazine. 

A very clever young man, from St. Louis I think, Mr. 


Reddick Anderson, is making rapid progress here_in both 
French and music. Known in America as a capable actor, 
he has that which so many singers lack in his favor. His 
kind patron may rest assured of a real success for the 
student, who is meantime an extremely grateful and ap- 
preciative protege. 

Mr. George MacMasters, of the Church of St. Ambroise, 
and Mr. Eddy this week inaugurated a beautiful new 
organ at the Church of St. Jacques. 

The Schola Cantorum, or society for the promotion of 
purity in religious music, had an interesting session this 
week. At the St. Cécile service at St. Gervais forty voices 
of men and boys sang many characteristic pieces from 
ancient master pens, M. Guilmant, who is president of the 
society, playing the organ, M. Charles Bordes chef. At 
St. Eustache a new mass by M. Theo. Dubois was given 
on the same occasion. Much interest was manifested and 
all the prominent musicians and lovers of music were 
present. 

A poor old machinist employed at the Opéra, being 
twitted upon his age by younger comrades, felt so hurt 
that he gave up his position. Since then he has had no 
assured means of support. Finding life more trouble than 
it was worth, he, with his aged wife, this week ignited a 
box of charcoal and the fumes killed them. 

During a representation of Lohengrin at Marseilles a 
few days ago a drummer of the orchestra, who had been 
in the same theatre for fifty years as baritone, trombone. 
chef and drummer, died suddenly at his post last evening, 
drumstick in hand. 

A man has been captured here who had a mania for get- 
ting into musicians’ houses and stealing scores. Yester- 
day morning he walked off with copies of L’Africaine and 
Robert le Diable under his arm, but, returning in the 
evening for La Navarraise, whose Calvean beauty on the 
cover haunted his view, he was walked off in turn where 
the music of the “‘ rhythmic pas’’ will haunt his ears for 
some time and where many old “‘ scores '’ are being worked 
out. Poor crooked made soul! 

The death is announced of M. Gustave Flaxland, an 
editor of music, initiator of Schumann and Wagner works, 
aad also interested in piano manufacture, who died sud- 
denly in his sixtieth year. That makes four prominent 
music publishers in two years in Paris. Is there anything 
(besides composers) unhealthy in the music publishing 
business? It is a wonder that the air in their shops does 
not kill them all. 

A grand dinner was given a few days ago to the Wana- 
makers, of Philadelphia, by M. Chauchard. It was M. 
Rodman Wanamaker, who with his wife, Miss Elizabeth 
Wanamaker, a gracious and charming young lady, and Miss 
Fernie, remembered as a sweet singer in New York, are 
visiting Paris. 

The granddaughter of Meissonier the painter, and the 
daughter of Edmond About the writer, were married in 
Paris this week. 

The Duchess of Pomar, Lady Caithness, was taken to 
Scotland to be buried at Holyrood, Mary Queen of Scots 
being her spirit mother. Fanniz Epcar THomas. 








H. Materna.—Hedwig Materna, a niece of Amalie 
Materna, is engaged as dramatic singer for the City Theatre 
of Leipsic. 

Munich.—The appearance of Mme. Judic at the 
Munich Court Theatre is troubling the good Bavarians. It 
was bad enough when, last Carnival, Der Fledermaus was 
given, although that work is classic compared with Judic’s 
répertoire. But a performance of La Femme 4 Papais a 
degradation of the Temple of the Muses that must make its 
tutelary deities howl. Moreover, the critics compared the 
ample Judic to Ninon de l’Enclos trying on the grandsons 
the airs and graces that charmed their grandfathers. But 
the money talked, for in spite of an advance in prices 
for admission the house was full. Munich s’abdrendt 
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Mme. May Norcrosse. 


HE appearance of an operatic singer of the first 

rank is always a matter of interest and congratula- 

tion, and the success of Mme. May Norcrosse in Holland, 

where all continental singers appear from time to time, 
has attracted the attention of European connoisseurs. 

To win success in Carmen after Calve is the highest 
attainment any singer can aspire to, and this she has 
accomplished. Her magnificent stage appearance, her 
perfectly natural movements, her fascinating manner, 
supplemented by one of the best voices heard for many a 
day, enabled her to give an interpretation of this difficult 
character that at once met with the heartiest public ap- 
proval, and disarmed criticism. 

The leading journalists, who are in the habit of criticis- 
ing everybody, said that this woman’s reading of the 
character, while it did not keep to conventional lines, was 
so convincing that they could not speak of it in any terms 
but of praise and admiration. 

Mme. Norcrosse has a strong personality; and that mag- 
netism which is, after all, so strong a factor in the success 
of -an artist is so pronounced, and her manner so winning, 
that she at once captivated the audience, and as the news 
of her success on the first night spread hundreds were 
turned away from the doors on the two succeeding per- 
formances, and the new favorite was engaged for four 
extra representations. It is arranged that she shall appear 
there in the same character next February. She was 
shown the many attentions which artists who have won 
public favor on the Continent receive, such as magnificent 
floral offerings, all kinds of poetry, composed for her; 
people wanted to dedicate works to her, and so ad in- 
finitum, 

The dresses she wore Mme. Norcrosse had made for her 
in Paris, according to her own ideas, and some of them are 
perfect works of art. This lady, who is gifted not only 
with a voice, but with great intelligence and tenacity of 
purpose that will not be daunted, looked well after all the 
minor details of her appearance, which partly explains her 
unusual, almost unique success. 

She sang the part of Ammueris in Aida, three times, and 
was also successful. Here again her conception and inter- 
pretation excited a great deal of comment. Mme. Nor- 
crosse has had several offers of concert engagements, and 
has been engaged besides tu play in La Navarraise when 
she goes to Hulland, next February. 

A few facts abuut May Norcrosse before she appeared 
with such eclat on the operatic stage will be interesting. 
Her maiden name was Convis, and she is a native of 
San Francisco. Both her parents were amateur singers, 
her mother holding a church position there for some time. 
She was educated at the Convent of the Sacred Heart in 
New York. Her aptitude for the stage displayed itself 
early, and a prominent American actor engaged her to 
take the part of Eurydice in place of Miss Adelaide Stan- 
hope for a tour of the United States. Her father was away 
in Europe at the time, and knew nothing of the matter 
until he saw in the papers a notice of her success at the 
first performance in Wallack’s Theatre, New York. Heat 
once cabled her to join him in Europe. This she did, and 
for a year she studied with Marchesi, not seriously, as her 
father was very much against her going into the pro- 
fession, but simply as an amateur. She then went to 
London and studied with Mr. Edwin Holland, making a 
tour of the English provinces with Mlle. Nikita and the 
Meister Glee Singers, and in 1892 appeared at the Press 
Association concert in the Albert Hall, when her singing 
of Nobil Signor attracted the attention of musicians and 

critics. 

Mr. Grein advised her to go abroad and study French 
opera, so she returned to Paris and seriously started work 
with Mme. Renee Richard, with whom she remained for 
two years, learning the contralto réles in Aida, Samson, 
Le Prophéte, Trovatore, Werther, and the title rdle in 
Carmen. 

While on a visit to London during the season of 1894 she 


sang the part of Szebel in a performance of Faust at Cov- 
ent .Garden, and while there she had the advantage of 
studying the Attaque du Moulin and Lohengrin with 
Mr. Hermann Klein. She studied some of her repertuire 
with M. Le Roy, of Paris, and is continually adding to the 
large repertoire she has already acquired. This paper will 
from time to time report her work, both in concert and 
opera. Mme. Norcrosse is now the wife of Mr. Webster 
Norcrosse, the popular basso of the Meister Glee Singers. 

The following notice appeared in one of the papers re- 
garding her performances in Carmen, and as it is by one 
of the leading continental critics, we append it : 

Madame Norcrosse had the title réle of Carmen. Never has 
any opera given in Holland had the success this had on Tuesday 
night. Madame Norcross and Mr. Powels gave an interpretation 





From photo by Hana, London, England, 


MME. MAY NORCROSSE. 


which will long be remembered. This lady is even finer in this 
réle than in Amneris. Carmen displays her beauty of face and 
form and fine acting more than Amueris, which is not an artist 
to treat in an ordinary manner, and I am going into details of 
criticism regarding her when her engagement has transpired 
here. All I can say 1s to advise everyone to see this astonishing 
and wonderful Carmen. The curtain descended midst yells and 
bravos of applause.—De Views, Amsterdam, October 24, 1896. 


Spontini and Wagner.—Reviewing the third 
volume of the English translation of Wagner's prose works, 
the Musical Times writes: ‘‘The Mementos of Spontini 
form very attractive reading. There is a Berlioz~-Mémoires 
touch in the story of the * magnificent’ Triumphal March 
in La Vestale. Wagner asked the composer why he had 
introduced no trombones into it. ‘ Est-ce que jen’y ai pas 
de trombonnes?” asked the composer, and on referring to 
his score, and finding there was none, he is said to have 
requested Wagner to write out parts for those instruments 
in time for the next rehearsal. This story may, we think, 


The Spirituality of Music. 


i the last paper I demonstrated the intensity and 

directness of music; and, as a consequence, it is evi- 
dent that the influence it is capable of exerting must be 
considerable. 

This will be even more obvious when we consider how 
memory is developed until, when perfect, it becomes auto- 
matic. Examples abound. A child learning to read 
must first memorize each letter, both its appearance and 
sound, and then put them together—first words composed 
of two letters and then an addition of one letter at a time. 
For a long period he is obliged to tax his memory to the 
utmost in order to read and spell slowly and laboriously; 
but after years of practice he becomes so proficient that he 
can read aloud fluently without hesitating at a single 
word. 

A pianist may play a difficult piece technically well, and 
converse at the same time; or (as I used to do when a 
young student) he may study a book of harmony or com- 
position on the music stand while practicing finger exer- 
cises. In fact, nearly all of our accomplishments are 
thus achieved passing from conscious memory into auto- 
matic memory. In other words, they become, in a certain 
sense, a part of our very being—a fact which explains how 
habits are formed, as well as the great effort it takes to 
get rid of them. 

The tenacity with which a melody will sometimes haunt 
us shows the strength of musical impressions and makes 
it plain that it plays an important part in developing the 
emotional and moral nature. Frivolous and insipid music 
excites corresponding moods, and the mind being con- 
tinually exposed to such influences, they increase their 
control over it, gradually decreasing its fitness for serious 
thought and elevated sentiment. Exactly the reverse may 
be said about music of the highest order. It helps the 
soul to expand and to absorb everything noble and 
beautiful. 

It is a guardian angel which banishes from its sacred 
precinct all that is impure and contaminating. Music is 
not half appreciated here as an educator. True enough, 
almost everybody dabbles in it, but the plurality have no 
higher ambition than to learn some “ catchy ’’ pieces to 
‘show off’’ with, and it never enters their heads that 
music should be regarded as a means to elevate and ennoble 
the mind. If our ephemeral life on this planet have any 
purpose at all (and few will deny that it has) it must be 
to develop the soul and make it fit for a higher existence. 
From this view it becomes a religious duty, which the 
disciple of: music owes himself, principally to cultivate 
that kind of music which tends most to advance his moral 
progress. Whether Germans realize the importance of 
music or not, it is certainly one of the greatest factors in 
their education, as it reaches down even to the lowest 
classes; for there are hundieds of singing societies con- 
sisting of poor German workmen, and among their selec- 
tions can often be found compositions by Beethoven, 
Brahms, Schumann, &c., while among the selections of 
many an American “‘ society belle '’ can be found nothing 
higher than Sweet Marie, After the Ball, &c. Let me not 
be misunderstood to infer that there are not many earnest 
student and lovers of trve music in this country. All 
assert is that there is not enough of them; for I want the 
beneficent influence of good, sound music to reach the 
great masses, being thoroughly convinced that music, and 
especially singing, has as much power as any religion to 
promote good will and kind fellow feeling. German sing- 
ing societies prove this; for there is generally a kind, 
brotherly feeling among the members, who call each 
others ‘‘ singer brothers ’’ and regard all singers as be- 
longing to one great fraternity. Many of the poorest of 
these societies meet in saloons, and, although they drink 
beer with about as good a will as they sing, there are 
never any fights or serious quarrels among them. 

Are my ideas of music too exalted? Do I exact too 
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much from those who profess it? For the benefit of any 
who are inclined to think so I will give some extracts from 
Rev. Dr. Munger’s highly interesting lecture, Music and 
Faith; for it must be admitted that, if a lover of music 
has such sublime conception and such high appreciation 
of it, so much at least should be expected from one of its 
professors. ‘ 

‘*‘ Music, viewed mathematically, is not very abstruse. 
It is largely a matter of air vibrations and rhythm, 
or times. ‘These vibrations, when properly used, carry 
us into the spiritual world ; for music is a purely spiritual 
thing, having the air vibrations fo1 its body. 

‘The best theory of creation is that there isa spiritual 
world out of which all things proceed and to which all 
things return. If we ask why, we ask the unanswerable 
question. Personal existence is an ever unknown mystery. 
But it is the constant and unceasing endeavor of all 
human beings to come out of the limited, finite existence 
and realize the spiritual existence and world. And one of 
the broadest avenues to the realization of this spiritual 
world is music. It is as though a door had been left open 
by which men might pass in. Schopenhauer was the first 
of the great philosophers that has given music its true 
place. He says that ‘were we able to give a thoroughly 
satisfactory theory of music we could give a thoroughly 
satisfactory theory of the world.’ We might reverse this 
and say that, could we give a thoroughly satisfactory 
theory of the world, we could perfectly and fully explain 
Music should ever be accompanied by severer 
studies. For the reason that we enjoy music, we are 
shown that we share in the universal harmony of creation. 
The world itself is embodied music. It is a type and ex- 
pression of the eternal music and symmetry of things. 
* * * So music is the closest and truest expression of 
the spiritual. It lifts and elevates men’s thoughts and 
brings them into closer relations with the spiritual, toward 
which the human heart ever yearns.’’ 

In connection with the quotation from Schopenhauer I 
would also quote Pythagoras, who said that ‘‘ Numbers 


music. 


rule the universe.”’ 

These assertions are very suggestive and worthy of con- 
templation. Probably Schopenhauer had the latter in his 
mind when he pronounced the former; for there can be 
no doubt that numbers rule music, and this is the point 
where both of these conceptions meet. 

The standard ‘‘ A,’’ after which a piano is pitched, has 
435 vibrations per second; the octave above, 870, and all 
the intervening tones have likewise their exact number of 
vibrations. A chord consists of a certain number of tones; 
a measure consists of a certain number of chords and tones, 
and of a certain number of beats or pulses; a melody anda 
modulation consist of a certain number of measures, and 
a symphony consists of a certain number of melodies and 
modulations, repeated a certain number of times through a 
certain number of keys. Other things being equal, the 
more mathematically exact are these numbers, the more 
perfect the music. A composition should measure a defi- 
nite number of beats or pulses during a definite period of 
time. Failing in this, the Zempfo will be wrong and the 
music will lose its character and beauty. Each tone ina 
harmony must have an exact number of vibrations, and 
between each interval must be an exact numerical pro- 
portion. If one or more of these tones either increase or 
decrease the number of vibrations, while the rest remain 
unchanged, there will be discord; and if they all change, 
but keep the right proportion, there will be perfect har- 
mony, but the pitch will either rise or fall. 

Aside from this mathematical exactness of number, 


which is necessary to produce right pitch and rhythm, 
perfect geometric symmetry is necessary to produce 
beauty of tone. It seems that nature never produces any- 
thing without clothing it in beauty. How often I have 
watched her draw ice crystals on a window pane with 
such rapidity and exquisite symmetry that it was hard to 
realize that they were not traced by an invisible hand! 
Who has not admired the delicate beauty of snow crys- 
tals? This law of beauty and symmetry, which seems to 
be omnipresent, causes resonating bodies to vibrate in 
figures not unlike these snow stars. Such sound figures 
can, among other ways, be made visible by causing a 
metal disk covered with dry sand to emit tone. The 
parts of the disk which vibrate will then throw off the 
sand, and the clearer the tone the more regular and dis- 
tinct will be the figures. A piece of music executed with 
ideal exactness would contain a definite number of 
vibrations, sound figures and rhythmical pulses—-not one 
more or less. To execute music, or anything else, with 
such ideal exactness is, of course, far beyond human 
power; but if we analyze the cosmical harmony we shall 
find this ideal exactness realized; and we shall also find 
that, like music, everything can be expressed in numbers; 
in other words, can be mathematically understood. 

In a hundred years the earth revolves a hundred times 
around the sun; in a hundred days it turns the same num- 
ber of times on its own axis, and each one of these days is 
again subdivided into a definite number of hours, minutes 
and seconds. All vertebrates have four limbs, which 
appear either as legs, wings or fins, and the life of each 
will measure a definite number of pulses or rhythms. The 
beautiful colors which gladden our eyes are produced by 
definite numbers of undulations; but, most striking of it 
all, the first development of life which can be observed is 
the metamorphosis of a unit into a definite number of 
cells. All life (both plant and animal) begins as a minute 
speck of protoplasm. After a while this speck is divided 
in two halves by a delicate film, and this bisection con- 
tinues until a definite number of cells has been evolved. 
It is interesting to notice the regularity of this process, 
which in ciphers reads thus: 2, 4, 8, 16, &c, 

Let us now notice another regularity in nature—that of 
the movements of the heavenly bodies. For argument’s 
sake, we will imagine that we knew the exact number of 
vibrations a certain symphony would generate ir it were 
executed with ideal exactness; and let us further imagine 
that we had some kind of instrument which would 
register these vibrations. Even if this symphony were 
played in the most exact manner, we may be positive that 
its registered vibrations would differ by the thousand 
from the right number. But the universal symphony 
never deviates from the right number. An astronomer is 
able to predict, within a fraction of a second, an eclipse 
which will take place many years hence; and Mr. Croll 
has calculated the form of the earth’s orbit as it has been 
for a million years past, and as it will be through a million 
years to come. 

This absolute regularity of the cosmic clockwork is 
truly marvelous; and God’s perfection is the only thing 
which explains it. For if the effect be perfect, the cause 
must be perfect; and if the cause be perfect, the effect 
must be likewise. It must now be evident that as long as 
we limit our speculations to the Objective we tread on solid 
ground; but the moment we attempt to step into the 
Subjective we encounter an impassable barrier, an in- 
tellectual blank. We adequately understand the number 
of vibrations required for each tone; the number of un- 
dulations required for each color; the movements of the 


celestial bodies, &c. But does this imply that we under- 
stand what music is? Not in the least! For here we 
come across two impenetrable mysteries. What is the 
First Cause of this law that when a sonorous body is 
struck it emits vibrations? And what is the reason that 
these vibrations produce the sensation we call sound when 
they strike the ear? In order to give an adequate ex- 
planation of music it would be necessary to solve these 
two mysteries. But to do this would require omniscience ; 
for to understand the First Cause means to understand 
God; and to understand the effect produced on our mind 
by sound vibrations means to understand our own spirit. 
If we could solve one of these riddles, we could probably 
solve them both; for our spirit is a part of God's spirit. 
But this will forever remain an impossibility. ‘The object 
of God's mind is the universe; and the object of our mind 
is our body. For this reason we can contemplate the 
visible universe and our own body; but we cannot con- 
template mind; because we cannot simultaneously be sub- 
ject and object. All this proves Schopenhauer’s assertion 
(‘‘ were we able to give a thoroughly satisfactory theory 
of music, we could give a thoroughly satisfactory theory 
of the world ’’) to be true; and it also proves that music 
is spiritual. 

In concluding, I earnestly advise and entreat all stu- 
dents and lovers of music and singing constantly to bear 
in mind that the real purpose, not only of music but of all 
art, is to open, our hearts and our eyes to all that is noble, 
and beautiful and true. Cari Le VINSEN, 

124 East Forty-fourth street, New York City. 


Verdi’s First Music. 
HE first musical signs made by Verdi were omi- 
nous. They were in connection with the street 
organ—and all the world knows what it has subsequently 
suffered from Verdi being on the street organs. Think 
of London alone! Also of the late Mr. Babbage, and Mr. 
Bass’ London street music bill! An itinerant organ 
grinder used to come betimes to the Roncole inn, when 
little Verdi would run to stand and gaze in wonderment 
at the musician and his music; nor would he leave the 
attraction until fetched away. One especial favorite with 
the child was Bagasset, a decrepit violinist, who predicted 
to the innkeeper that his son would be a great musician 
some day. Verdi helped this poor fellow in after years, 

when the prophecy had been amply fulfilled. 
When Verdi was about seven years old his father added 
a spinnet or piano to his worldly possessions. The child 
had already shown some taste for music; for, besides the 
street music episode, the priest at Roncole had kicked him 
down the altar steps for paying more attention to the 
music from the organ than to his duties as acolyte, or 
server, at mass—a post which his naturally quiet demeanor 
had obtained for him. No sooner was the piano in the 
house than young Verdi went at it with a will, until one 
day, because he could not find some favorite chord upon 
the keyboard, he was discovered in great anger belaboring 
the instrument with a hammer !—/yrom Blackwood's 

Magazine. 











Palmay.—lIlka Palmay, the Hungarian operetta singer, 
who is engaged for the London Savoy, lately gave two con- 
certs at Budapest and sang French, English and Hun- 
garian songs. 

A Wunderkind.—Leopold Przemysler, aged nine, 
played at Warsaw ona miniature fiddle pieces by Spohr 
and Wieniawski. The Signa/e remarks he ought to be kept 
away from artistic tours for a long time yet. 
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“lam pleased to testify that ‘The Ten Commandments of Music’ are recognized 
by me as being the identical exercises which I was accustomed daily to hear Madame 
Adelina Patt: practice." 

MINNIE HAUK writes: “Mr. Maurice Strakosch has been my instructor and to 
his excellent method I owe greatly the success I achieved. I can, therefore, most 
warmiy recommend his ‘Ten Commandments of Music.’"’ 

THEODOR WACHTEL, the famous tenor, writes: ‘I heartily recommend to 
amateurs and artists alike the system of my master, Maurice Strakosch, ‘The Ten 
Commandments of Music,’ to which I am indebted for all the success I have had.” 

EMMA THURSBY aiso testifies to the “‘inestimable value of my dear master's 
system, ‘The Ten Commandments of Music."" 

CHRISTINE NILSSON acknowledges the priceless worth of her impresario’s 
(Maurice Strakosch) system. 

LOUISE NIKITA writes; “To the simple, common sense system employed by 
my late master, Maurice strakosch and his successor, M. Le Roy, I shall ever be 
grateful for whatever success I have obtained in the many countries I have visited.” 

Keview by the late Dr, HUEFFER, Musical Critic of the “‘ Times,”’ London ; 
“ Brief, singularly clear and absolutely free from padding, physiological or other- 
The hints for voice cultivation and the system of daily practice comprisin 
the ‘Ten Commandments of Music * must rega as the concentrated extract o! 
the teachings of a phenomenally successful master. ‘The resuit of many years’ care- 
ful observation, they are designed not only for developing, but also for keeping the 
voca! organs in the highest state of efficiency possible to them."’ 
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E. SCHUBERTH & CO., New York. 
SPECIALLY SELECTED SONGS, 


Be My Dearest, Lovers all the Wer, estas Cotsford Dick 
Say, Yes! Mignon, Amorita (each in twokeys), . Guy d'Hardelot 
Spring Is Here, She Loves Me (each in three keys), ith A. Dick 

. 4 > . Arthur Hervey 


Hope. Once, In Arcady, Mine All, 

A Field of Daisies, Album of Six Songs, ' . 

Sunrise, 1 Love You So, A Leave Taking, . . 

SPARKLING DANCE MUSIC, 

Coquette Skirt Dance, oh ae 

Cupid’s Waltz, . . . PM. are ea ee Daisy Hope 
Barn Dance, Polka and Selection, t Bend Andrews 


Gentleman Joe, 
: Courtenay Winthrop 
- «+ 8B, Holzer 


Geo. W. Byng 
Paston Cooper 


Claude Trevor 


euse,. . ; 
Flower of the Nile Waltz, . é 
Mlle. Baiser’s Waltz, . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° 
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Caroline Gardner Clarke. 


AROLINE GARDNER CLARKE isa native of 
Rochester, N. Y., and from her earliest years has 
displayed a musical nature of the finest quality. 

When about fourteen years of age Miss Clarke went to 
Boston, where her beautiful voice at once attracted atten- 
tion, and at the age of fifteen she was placed in charge of 
that accomplished artist and teacher Mrs. Clara Doria 
Rogers, under whose care she rapidly advanced in the 
study of music and‘in the development of her noble voice. 

Soon after her arrival in that city the late Otto Dresel 
heard her sing and invited her to join his Bach Club, 
where, though barely seventeen years of age, she became 
a prominent figure. Mr. Dresel was well known as an in- 
timate friend of Robert Franz in Germany, and under his 
instruction Miss Clarke learned to sing the celebrated 
songs of his friend in a manner which Mr. Dresel declared 
he had never heard excelled. Mr. Dresel remained an ad- 
miring and staunch friend until his death, corresponding 
regularly with Miss Clarke when she was out of the city 
and taking the greatest interest in her studies. 

In 1891-2 Miss Clarke went to Germany to “‘aus- 
spreche ’’ and to get the tradition of the German Lieder, 
placing herself for this purpose with Frau Joachim, whose 
admiration of Miss Clarke’s abilities was unbounded. 
Returning home in the spring of 1892, she resumed her 
studies with Mrs. Rogers. Indeed, it may be said that 
Mrs. Rogers has been her only teacher in the art of singing. 

It was not the intention of Miss Clarke’s parents that 
she should adopt music as a profession, but her reputation 
became so widely extended, and the demands on her pres- 
ence at musicals and concerts so numerous, that under the 
advice of friends and the persuasion of prominent musi- 
cians she prepared herself fully for oratorio and concert 
work, Miss Clarke is an artist of rare capabilities. With 
a magnificent physique, a voice of wide range and excep- 
tional sweetness, with no taint of that horrible vibrato, 
she sings with a breadth of tone, expression and enthu- 
siasm that carries with it a charm that makes her one of 
the most popular singers of the day. 

At the second concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, November 21, Marie 
Brema was to have been the soloist, but owing to the non- 
arrival of the steamer it was necessary to engage some one 
to take her place almost at a moment’s notice. Miss 
Clarke was sent for at once and consented to sing. . There 
was no time for rehearsal, barely time to look through the 
music to be sung. ‘The first aria, Handel’s As When the 
Dove, from Acis and Galatea, with additional accompani- 
ments by Otto Dresel, was well received, the audience 
warmly applauding and recalling Miss Clarke several 
times. Then, just before her second solo, concert aria, 
Vineta, by Vincenz Lachner, op. 80, it was discovered that 
the wrong music had been sent for the orchestra. This 
aria is usually sung with “ cuts,’’ and the orchestral parts 
without ‘‘ cuts’’ had been sent by mistake. Miss Clarke 
had never sung the ‘‘cuts,’’ so for a few moments it 
seemed as if the program would go to pieces. But, brave 
girl that she is, she decided to sing the complete aria, ac- 
tually reading the “‘cuts’’ at sight. It was no wonder 
that the orchestra all laid down their instruments at the 
close and applauded her vigorously. To sing without re- 
hearsal was an ordeal, but in addition to that to sing an 
entirely new version of a song was a task that musicians 
and artists can fully appreciate. 

The Cambridge 7rzbune, in reviewing the concert, says 
of Miss Clarke: 

Miss Clarke received a warm greeting, and won high enco- 
miums from all present for her artistic singing of the air, As 
When the Dove, from the pastoral serenata, Acis and Galatea, 
with the aceompaniment worked out by Otto Dresel. Miss 
Clarke's large, rich voice and fine method are peculiarly adapted 
to the classical purity of Ha&ndel’s beautiful air. It is a tem- 
perate zone, indeed, but fireworks can be occasionally dispensed 








with, even in this degenerate age. Miss Clarke was warmly ap- 
plauded and recalled several times. She also made a superb 
impression in her dramatic delivery of Vincenz Lachner’s con- 
cert aria, Vineta. We consider it a happy circumstance that the 
orchestral parts with ‘‘cuts” did not arrive, as the seleetion in 
its entirety was not a phrase too long when interpreted with such 
warmth and fire. It is no easy task to rush into a breach ata 
moment's notice, and Miss Clarke is to be heartily congratulated 
on her full measure of success. 

Miss Clarke also sang at the rehearsal and concert of the 
Symphony Orchestra in Music Hall, November 22 and 23, 
the program being entirely different from the one in Cam- 
bridge. Here also there were no rehearsals, and Miss 
Clarke made a great success, as the notices from the Bos- 
ton Transcript and Gazette will show: 


Miss Clarke soon silenced all regrets at Miss Brema’s non-ap- 
pearance. It wasa trying situation for a not very experienced 
singer to be placed in; but Miss Clarke fully rose to the emer- 
gency. She sang the Gounod aria admirably, in the grand, 
broad style, with great truth of expression, and a corresponding 
effect upon her hearers. No doubt the beauty of her voice was 
for much in this; but she has more to trust to than a sensuously 
beautiful organ; she has brains, schooling, and musical sense. 
Her singing of the Bach aria was also excellent ; her tempo es- 
pecially good—most soprani take this air decidedly too slow. 
Bach marked it ‘“ Presto ;" by which he of course did not mean 
what we understand by ‘ Presto” nowadays, but he certainly 
could not have meant “slow” by it. It was unfortunate that, 
while the Franz score and parts to this air were reposing under 
their layer of dust in the library of the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation, Miss Clarke had to sing it with piano accompaniment, 
Mr. Schroeder, to be sure, playing the 'cello obligato. Miss 
Clarke was very enthusiastically received by the audience, and 
recalled twice or thrice after each of her numbers. She richly 
deserved it.— 7ranscript. 

The soloist of the evening was Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke, 
who consented to sing at a few hours’ notice in place of Miss 
Brema, who was advertised to appear. Miss Clarke’s beautiful 
voice was at its clearest and best; the aria from the Queen of 
Sheba was sung with dramatic power and tender feeling, and 
the Bach aria with a fine simplicity that was an evidence of finer 
art. Itis always a pleasure to hear Miss Clarke, for in addition 
to her beautiful voice her work shows evidence of rare intelli- 
gence and the rarer feeling that instinctively reaches the very 
heart of the works she sings. Her reception was the most en- 
thusiastic, and after each aria she was called out again and again 
to bow her thanks.—Gazette. 

Miss Clarke sang last spring with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at its rehearsal and concert, April 19 and 20. 
She has also sung with marked success at the New Bedford 
Musical Festival, with the New York Philharmonic Club, 
the Brooklyn Apollo Club, at Bar Harbor, Troy, Portland, 
Salem, Rochester, Worcester and Lowell. Her scrap book 
shows how appreciative the critics have been of her beau- 
tiful voice, her perfection of phrasing, her style, sentiment, 
culture, and her fine musical intelligence. Here are other 
of Miss Clarke’s press notices: 


Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke has a rich soprano voice, well 
timbred and pure in quality. She is one of the few singers one 
cares to hear in the highest class of German Lieder, whose voice, 
natural feeling and special training make them fit interpreters of 
Schubert, Schumann and Franz. She sings their songs with 
purity of vocal style and a certain intensity of expression. which 
reveals their full meaning ; yet she never forgets to give their 
essentially lyrical quality its true value. Equally good was the 
singing of the two airs by Handel. Beautiful, too, in another 
style was her singing of Haydn’s canzonet, My Mother Bids Me 
Bind My Hair, which she gave as an encore.—Afthorp, Boston 
Transcript. 





The Festival, New Bedford.—Two features of Charles Francois 
Gounod’s great musical sacred trilogy, The Redemption, as 
given in the evening, will long remain in the memory of the ap- 
preciative hearers. One of these was the magnificent March to 
Calvary, one of the finest compositions of its class ever written. 

The other notable memory will be that of Miss Caroline Gard- 
ner Clarke's singing of the beautiful soprano solo, with chorus, 
From Thy Love as a Father. This was by far the greatest vocal 


work of the evening. Miss Clarke’s rendering of the passage 
was perfect, and she was ably seconded by the chorus, which 
seemed to catch a wave of enthusiasm, and sang with a more 
animated effect than at almost any other time during the entire 
evening. 

Of Miss Clarke nothing but praise can be said. She wasat her 
best in the solo above referred to, but she did everything well.— 
New Bedford Daily Mercury, April 27, 1898. 





The first concert of the Oratorio course was given at the Cadet 
Armory last evening, Mendelssohn’s Elijah being presented by 
our Oratorio Society, assisted by Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke. 

Miss Clarke, the soprano, is a newcomer in Salem. She has a 
round, full voice of high register, good quality and much power. 
Her upper notes are very clear and free, and her singing is dra- 
matic in style and execution. Her recitative and exclamatory 
work is very effective, being given with a power and feeling that 
is appreciative of her taskin hand. Her air, What Have I to Do 
with Thee? and so on to the Blessed chorus, was extremely good, 
as was also her great aria, Hear Ye, Israel, particularly that part 
in F sharp.— 7he Salem Daily Gasette, December 29, 1892. 








Measuring the Force of the Wind. 
HE principle of the zolian harp has been put to 
scientific use. Atarecent meeting of the National 
Academy of Science, reported in Sc#ence November 15, 
Prof. Carl Barus read a paper discussing the sounds made 
by the wind whistling across a slender obstacle, like a 
wire. ‘‘ He showed that the velocity of the wind could 
be computed from the pitch of the note observed in case of 
a given diameter of wire and for a-given temperature of 
the air. By aid of a special microphonic attachment such 
sound could be conveyed to any distance and isoiated from 
the attendant noises at the place of exposure. So repre- 
sented, the wind was given in every detail of its gusty and 
variable character, and the term micro-anemometry 
seemed to be applicable to observations of this nature. 
Finally the direction of the gust could be inferred from 
the sounds obtained from three wires at right angles to 
each other.’ 








Bonn.—A new theatre, capable of being used for 
opera, is to be built at Bonn. 

Verdi.—A number of children's songs lately written by 
Verdi will be published soon by Ricordi. 

Levi.—Hermann Levi has recovered from his recent ill- 
ness and resumed his duties as conductor at Munich. 

Stockholm.—The Northern Music Festival will be 
held in Stockholm in 1897. The first took place in Copen- 
hagen. 

Griffiths.—The death is announced of Lieutenant 
Griffiths, head of the school of military music, Kneller 
Hall, London. Hewas author of some useful works on 
military music and the organization of military bands. 

The English Language.—Tinel, composer of 
Franciscus, is studying English and says: ‘‘I have begun 
to study the English language very hard; when I have 
learnt all the ‘ exceptions’ I shall have mastered the whole 
grammar.” 

Wagner Translations.—The Society of Dramatic 
Authors in Paris has discussed the rival Wagner trans- 
lations of Wilder and Ernst, and has assigned the right of 
priority to those by Wilder, which have been exclusively 
used for the last fifteen years. 

Nuremberg.—At a concert given on the 3d ult. by 
the Verein fiir Classischen Chorgesang—an excellent choral 
society numbering some 830 well trained voices—a new 
choral work entitled Kinig Rother, by Herr Krug-Waldsee, 
was performed for the first time under the composer’s di- 
rection, and aroused the enthusiasm of the audience to a 
degree only equaled by that which manifestly pervaded the 
ranks of the executants. Needless to add that the gifted 
composer received a perfect ovation at the conclusion of a 
truly notable performance. 
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The Voice and Its Use. 

MONG the several possessions which serve to 
A distinguish poor, responsible man from comfortable, 
irresponsible beast are his vocal organs. In his use of 
these organs man does at times appear to take no pride 
in the distinction, and, seemingly not content to rest his 
claim for out-kinging the lion upon what was, after all, a 
mere accident of birth, he tries also to outroar him. 
Even when the voice is not loud, its pure tone is frequently 
so obstructed in its passage through the throat and is so 
mingled with other sounds as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able. A recent number of the London Pa// Mall Gazette 
devotes an interesting article to the discussion of the dis- 
turbance of tone. 

The sweetest speakers in Europe, we are told, are cer- 
tain Scotch women and French women. The voices of 
both are high in pitch, but clear in tone. The French 
voice is light, with a note of gayety. In spite of its rather 
high pitch, it permits within its range many varieties of 
tone, and by its charm it adds much to the delicacy of the 
wit for which it is so often the medium. Indeed, the very 
jest which in the light, laughing, trifling voice of a 
French woman would seem a bit of sprightly fancy, 
might, in many instances, if spoken in the deeper, slower, 
more serious tones of the German or the English woman, 
impress the hearer as coarse. The gaiety of the French 
voice has in it a note of self-completeness. The hearer 
enjoys it, wishes, perhaps, that more voices were like that, 
but he hears in it no appeal to himself, no request for sym- 
pathy. This appeal is present in the voice of the Scotch 
women. There is a touch of wistfulness, a hint of sorrow, 
in their tones—only a touch or a hint, caused, we are told, 
by the inflection of the language, which leaves the cadence 
not quite finished when the sentence ends. It stirs one’s 
sympathy, one’s sense of fellowship, and it makes one 
long to hear it again. An additional charm is given to 
the Scottish voice by the tone of education almost invari- 
ably present in it, irrespective of the rank of the speaker. 
This tone seems to the foreigner to be that of education, 
because in most countries it is in only the upper, more 
cultivated ranks of society that such clear, soft voices are 
to be heard. In both Scotland and France, however, the 
clear, soft tone seems a natural gift, shared alike by all 
ranks, and lost only when the voice has been injured by 
some trade or calling. The fisherwomen of both countries, 
indeeed, ‘‘open-air’’ women generally, have lost any 
natural sweetness that may once have been present in 
their tones. Shouting and talking against the wind have 
made their voices harsh. 

The Genoese have the acutest harsh voices in the world, 
and they have a twang as well. The Genoese themselves 
attribute this to the oil in the manufacture of which many 
of them are engaged, but it would seem more naturally to 
be the result of a frequent straining of their voices by 
shout and calls. A Genoese woman will sit for half of a 
summer morning calling ‘‘ Bachiching aw-aw-Bachi- 
ching !'’ to the olive hills, which echo and re-echo, from 
vineyard to vineyard, with the harsh discord intended for 
** Battista,’’ but Battista never seems to come or to answer. 
Probably Battista himself is seated somewhere and does 
not wish to move. Why should he? He has no assurance 
thatthe callisforhim. Nearly all the boys are named Bat- 
tista, and all the mothers shout. Of course he does not stir. 
The only wonder is that he and all the other Battistas 
hidden in the olive shades do not shout in answer. As 
most of the boys are named for John the Baptist, so most 
of the girls are named for St. Catherine, a local saint, and 
the patois of the district impartially removes all trace of 
euphony from the girls’, ‘‘Caterina’’ as from the boys’ 

‘ Battista.”’ 

The English people do not shout. They ring bells or 
blow whistles or write notes. Their tones, however, are 
no sweeter than those of the Genoese. If the English do 
not shout, they drawl, and there is nearly as rasping an 
effect produced by the English drawl as by the Genoese 
shout. The English voice is deep, and its tone comes to 
us so sheathed in other sound that it is difficult to 
distinguish. There is a scraping sound, quite distinct from 





hoarseness, yet sharing its unpleasantness, which is a usual 
accompaniment of the deep English tone. The English 
voice lacks the gentle quality of the Scotch and the gay 
note of the French. It is usually dull and is frequently 
harsh. 

It is difficult to make any general statement which will 
be true of all American voices, for the general influences of 
climate and of heridity shared by the inhabitants of 
most other nations as common to all vary too much with 
us. England has one climate. America has many 
climates. All English descend from William the Con- 
queror. Even Mayflower Americans show a mixed 
ancestry. The general sameness of conditions in Eng- 
land has produced a similarity in the voices of her inhabi- 
tants. In America the voices vary with the conditions. 
There are sections in which certain prevalent faults or 
virtues give a mark of individuality. ‘The voice of a New 
England village woman is usually pitched high, but lacks 
clearness and is marked by a twang. Under emotional 
influence it frequently becomes nasal. It is not viva- 
cious, but is marked by a few strong accents. The 
women of the Middle Atlantic States speak with more 
vivacity, using much emphasis. They slight the round 
full vowels ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘o’’ even more than their Eastern 
sisters do. Much is heard of the ‘‘ Western drawl,”’ but a 
drawl may be found in almost every section of the 
country. ‘The Westerners differ in their manner of drawl- 
ing, but they drawl no more than do the Easterners. The 
Westerners make yp by abbreviation the time they lose by 
drawling. The tones of Western voices seem clearer, as a 
rule, than those of Eastern voices. The pitch is not quite 
so high, and there is less shrillness. In large citiesin both 
the East and the West, where women live for the most part 
indoor lives, their voices are sweeter and clearer than in 
the country, although a soft, clear voice is rare, even in 
the cities. 

The Southern women are noted for the beauty of their 
voices, but it is more for the richness than for the clearness 
of their tones. Their tones are deeper than those of the 
women of the North, and while they thus avoid shrillness, 
and their climate guards them against the nasal tone so 
frequent in the North, the depth of their voices makes them 
peculiarly liable to the scraping sounds which have been 
mentioned as so frequently present in the deep English tones. 
The Southern women speak low, however, a fact which 
helps to create smoothness. When the deep, full South- 
ern voice is clear, it has a richness and a variety of range 
that the higher voices never possess. The Southern voice 
has in it a note of happiness, less gay, perhaps, than the 
French, but more appealing, for often following it is a little 
dependent sound, as if the voice were asking the hearer to 
join in the feeling it expressed. 

Probably no other single element contributes more to the 
pleasure of discourse than does pure tone. Tone may be 
pure in a loud voice as well as in a quiet, in a high voice 
asinadeep. As each note of the musical scale has its own 
peculiar beauty, if but sounded clear and true, so each 
pitch of the human voice has a charm of its own, if it can 
but be set free from all accompanying discord. Men have 
tried for years to strip the notes of musical instruments 
from the husk of noise which surrounds them, yet it is only 
at intervals that we are thus distressed. Our voices over 
and over again present to us the same fault, but our ears 
are dull. We are so accustomed to the annoyance that we 
take its necessity for granted and finally cease to notice it. 

As everyone knows, the sound of the human voice is de- 
termined by the rate of vibration of certain cords stretched 
over a small box-like structure in the throat. Should any 
cause prevent these cords from vibrating in unison, the 
pure tone would, of course, belost. Such a cause is present 
whenever the air which has started the vibration is checked 
in any way in its passage through the upper throat and 
mouth. The fewer the vibrations of the cords, the more 
does any change in their rate affect the resulting sound. 
Hence clearness is a rarer quality in a deep voice than ina 
high one. As we may sound each note of a piano loudly 
or softly without marring the tone, so it is possible to 
make a loud voice as clear as a soft one. But the more 
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force we expend, the harder that force is to control, and, 
consequently, a soft voice is made clear more easily than 
aloud one. If each one should try in speaking to set free 
his natural tone, and to keep it free by keeping his voice 
low, our social gatherings would be without a really 
formidable element of nervous strain which the jangle of 
sounds makes them present. Imagine an afternoon tea 
where the voices were clear and melodious ! Would it not 
be stripped of half its terrors ? 

Without a doubt the customary remedy prescribed for 
all human ills such as lie outside the spheres of patent 
medicines, namely, a critical and unrelenting attention 
rendered to his own especial manifestation of the fault of 
each individual, would work a speedy reform in this 
matter. But that cure is so costly and disagreeable when 
personally applied that there is small hope for its general 
use. However, there are the children. We might try it 
upon them, and thus save the next generation from one 
of our present afflictions. One heroic mother, after six 
months of effort, persistent through many temporary 
estrangements, succeeded in influencing her twelve year 
old daughter to abandon her favorite ‘‘ Mary and I”’ for 
the self-restrained ‘‘ Mary and me’’ in such sentences as 
‘“‘ Ralph will buy Mary and me some candy.’’ That child 
when a woman will use correct English. With a, little 
more maternal watchfulness she might be taught to utter 
it correctly. 

Especially are we sufferers from the poor vocal training 
of public speakers. A musician does not consider himself 
equipped for his performance when he has merely selected 
and has proved his ability to read his music. He also 
tunes his instrument and makes sure that he can by its use 
translate not merely the written score, but also the implied 
feeling of the music that he is to render. Public speakers, 
on the contrary, consider their task well done if they have 
used care in thinking out their speeches. They rarely 
consider how much they could increase the force of their 
words by a right use of their voices. The press has re- 
cently called attention to this fault in the speech of one of 
the greatest actors of the time. The fault is conspicuous 
in him because he has so few detects, and because to it is 
added a somewhat indistinct enunciation; but it is present 
quite as prominently in the voices of many other actors. 
Clergymen are frequently at fault in this regard, and 
lecturers almost as frequently. This is due in part, no 
doubt, to the faulty training of the present generation. 
The writer remembers to have heard Wentworth’s lines 
ending 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 
so recited by a child that he jumped in his seat at the word 
‘‘oh”’ pronounced “‘aw’’ and accompanied by a scraping 
of the cords which seemed in some remote way to indicate 
violent rage. The child was commended for having 
‘remembered the poem so well.”"— The Sun. 





Reznicek.—The opera Donna Diana by Reznicek had 
a great success at Leipsic ; the intermezzo had to be re- 
peated and the composer was repeatedly called out. 

Kasan.—Massenet’s La Navarraise was given for the 
first time in Russia at Kasan. ‘It had only moderate suc- 
cess, and that due chiefly to the singers and the scenery. 

Pauline Joran in Italy.—Pauline Joran, one of 
the most gifted young American opera singers now in 
Europe, made her début recently at Milan under Sonzogno, 
singing at the Teatro Lirico the réles of Santuzza and 
Nedda with the greatest success. She has been singing in 
Great Britain under Sir Augustus Harris and should be 
heard here next season. 

Dresden Conservatory.—The fourteenth musical 
performance of the Royal Conservatory at Dresden took 
place November 5. The numbers executed were R. Fuchs’ 
sonata for piano and violin (op. 20); A. B. Fiirstenau’s con- 
certo, B minor, for flute (op. 100) ; Mendelssohn’s concerto, 
G minor, for two pianos (op. 25); R. Strauss’ sonata, E flat 
major, for piano and violin (op. 18) ; Weber's, concerto, F 
major, for clarinet (op. 73); Mendelssohn's concerto, E 
minor for violin (op. 67). 
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ARIX LEOVENSOHN, the young ’cellist 

who made his début in St. James’ Hall last July, has 

been engaged by Mr. Rudolph Aronson, through Mr. Dan- 

iel Mayer’s Agency, for a most advantageous tour in the 

United States and Canada, starting early in November next 

year. He is at present busy at various concerts on the Con- 
tinent, winning golden opinions at all. 

Miss Nora Clench, the Canadian violinist, a former pupil 
of Brodsky and Ysaye, has recently come to London with 
some very strong letters of recommendation from Joachim, 
with whom she has been studying for the last year in Berlin. 
At the house of Mr. Clarence Lucas she played to a number 
of musicians, among them Algernon Ashton, Stanley Haw- 
ley, Clara Asher, Oscar Meyer and others, all of whom pre- 
dict a great measure of success in London if she can be 
brought properly before a representative and discriminat- 
ing audience. 

A remarkably fine holograph letter of Beethoven's, written 
in 1822 to his brother Johann, at Gneixendorf, has just come 
into the possession of Mr. Robert Newman, the manager of 
Queen's Hall. 

‘* The Amateur Operatic Society of London” is the name 
of a new amateur company that is being formed, with Mr. 
Esmond, late of the Carl Rosa troupe, as stage manager, 
and Mr. S. P. Waddington as musical director. The mem- 
bers propose to meet once a week for systematic training in 
various operas, which will afterward be performed in aid 
of charity. A feature of the proposed scheme is that, by 
frequent changes of the cast, all the members will have an 
opportunity of taking leading parts. This has been started 
largely through the efforts of Mr. Louis M. Horst. 

Mr. David Bispham, that eminent artist, who, because of 
his attainments, has become so popular in the musical 
world, will give the first of his series of popular classical 
music in St. James’ Hall, on December 10, when a rare 
treat will be enjoyed by all who attend, and judging from 
the patronage that has always been accorded him before 
the audience will test the capacity of the hall. 

The Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company has now arranged 
for a season in London. Negotiations have been going on 
for some time to secure Daly’s Theatre, and the company 
will open there for daily matinées on January 20, remain- 
ing fora month. This will give people of the metropolis 
an opportunity of hearing some good operatic artists, among 
them Miss Ella Russell, whose grand voice bas always been 
so much admired here in concert. 

At a Court concert in Berlin some time ago (says the cor- 
respondent of the Daz/y News) the Danish violinist Mile. 
Frida Scotta took part. At the end of her solo the Em- 
peror turned tothe beautiful girl and said: ‘‘ You play so 
exquisitely that when I shut my eyes I think I hear Sara- 
sate, but I would rather keep them open.” 

CONCER1S, 

We have had the usual run of concerts during the past 

week. At the “Pop” on Saturday afternoon Herr 


‘movement, Allegro impetuoso, fully justifies its title. Itis 


Rosenthal again achieved a grand success, and there was 
not standing room to be had in the house. 

Herr Rosenthal’s solos were Liszt's arrangement of the 
prelude and fugue in A minor, familiar to organists, 
Chopin’s much played Nocturne in F sharp, op. 15, No. 2, 
and Liszt’s second Hungarian Rhapsodie. The Nocturne 
was beautifully played, but the interpretation of the Rhap- 
sodie was simply magnificent. When Herr Rosenthal’s 
right hand begins to describe semicircles effects may be 
confidently expected. They arrived, and the usual calm 
pulse of the Saturday audience was greatly agitated, and 
refused to return to its normal condition until the virtuoso 
had been induced to play Chopin’s Waltz in A flat, op. 42. 

Another appearance that deserves mention is that of 
Frau Margarete Petersen, a Swedish singer who has a su- 
perior voice, and who sings very dramatically. 

The usual Ballad Concert took place, when St. James’ 
Hall on Wednesday evening was crowded with people 
anxious to listen to Miss Ella Russell in the prayer from 
Ivanhoe; Mr. Ben Davies in Rubinstein’s Fly Away Night- 
ingale, Mr. Santley, the Meister Glee Singers, and others, 
including Mr. Hayden Coffin’s first appearance at these 
concerts in some songs by Frances Allitsen. 

In the Queen’s Hall the London Ballad provided a large 
list of talent, which included Miss Macintyre, Miss Evan- 
geline Florence, Madame Belle Cole, Miss Clara Butt, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. Douglas Powell 
and others. 

Sarasate gave his third and last concert of the present 
series in St. James’ Hall on Monday, December 2, when he 
was assisted as usual by Madame Berthe Marx Gold- 
schmidt. 

The Gompertz quartet at their third concert last week gave 
anew quartet in D minor by Emily Kreuz, the excellent viola 
player of this now well-established quartet. It is a noble 
work indeed, and was performed splendidly.’ The first 


a passionate and impetuous movement, built on strong 
themes, and without commonplaces. A more beautiful 
beginning than that of the following Adagio in F can 
scarcely be imagined. It shows the deep feeling and gen- 
uine musical taste of the composer in the best light, and 
finds a most brilliant contrast in the humorous Scherzo and 
the very clever Finale (Allegro vivace). This work is of 
high rank, and we hope to hear it again next season. The 
composer was called several times, and fully deserved the 
applause bestowed on him. 

Herr Stradal, pianist, gave his second recital in Steinway 
Hall on Monday, when he wasassisted by Madame Stradal. 
Herr Reisenauer gave his fourth recital in St. James’ 
Hall on Tuesday. He is certainly a great pianist and has 
made a profound impression here. In any music requiring 
breadth and power, or in soft, sustained, and expressive 
movements, or in delicate rapid passages, Herr Reisen- 
hauer is all that could be wished. His playing of the 
Beethoven Variations inC minor, Chopin’s F sharp major 
Nocturne, and Liszt’s Reminiscences of Le Prophéte, was 
in every case proper to the very different styles of these 
compositions. We cannot but regret that he did not repress 
his somewhat too exuberant spirits in the Weber Polacca. 
Of course, Herr Reisenhauer is an artist of intelligence and 
wide experience, and no doubt he has his own reasons for 
playing this graceful Polacca in such a rhapsodical manner. 
This same tendency to overdo the power and brilliancy 
was manifest at theend of the Schubert Wanderer fantasia. 
Otherwise this difficult, poetic, and vigorous composition 
was superbly played. Asan encore he played Liszt's tran- 
scription of a Chant Polonais of Chopin in a most delightful 
manner. 

The usual Scotch concerts took place in the different 
halls in London on St. Andrew’s Day, and were largely at- 
tended by the Scotch residents of the capital and lovers of 
these old melodies. They were as enthusiastic as they 
were numerous, and the original program, with the addi- 
tions and encores, certainly formed a musical feast in each 
case. 


At the Crystal Palace last Saturday Miss Fanny de 
Boufflers, soprano vocalist, made a very promising first 
appearance, and Herr Reisenauer was the solo pianist. 

Mr. Henschel conducted one of the best performances 
that he has thus far given with the Symphony Orchestra 
on Thursday evening, when the scheme included several 
numbers from Beethoven, whose memory Mr. Henschel is 
trying to honor in the present series. 

Madame Burmeister-Petersen gave a very successful 
piano recital in Steinway Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
when Princess Christian and the German Ambassador were 
present. The hall was specially decorated for the occa- 
sion, and Madame Burmeister-Petersen bas probably never 
been in better form, and she won hearty plaudits from the 
audience. 

MR. ALBERT VISETTI'S MUSICAL ENTERPRISE. 

Last Saturday afternoon Mr. Albert Visetti gave the first 
of a series of chamber concerts in the music room at his 
residence in Trebovir road, when the Gompertz Quartet 
played Stanford's quartet in G major and a quartet by 
Tschaikowsky. The program further included vocal selec- 
tions by Miss Kirby Lunn and Mr. C. Streatfeild and a violin 
solo by Mr. Gompertz. Many of the lights of the musical 
world gathered to enjoy the fine performance and to meet 
the genial host and hostess. These afternoons will be con- 
tinued after Mr. Visetti’s return from Italy, where, thanks 
to his enterprise, three concerts of English music will be 
given in Rome, one each with the music of Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan, Dr. Hubert Parry and Dr. Villiers Stanford. It is 
Mr. Visetti's intention to make these concerts an artistic 
success and to show Italian musicians what has been done 
by composers in England. 

NEW SCHEME FOR ENGLISH OPERA, 
Sir Augustus Harris, true to the spirit of enterprise that 
he has always shown in his efforts to provide grand opera, 
and to the wish that he has many times expressed, is in- 
tending to give a season of grand English opera here. 
.We may look forward to this next February, when the 
season will open at one of the London theatres with Dr. 
Villiers Stanford's Irish opera, Shamus O'Brien. Not only 
will the works be by native composers, but the artists will 
be English also, or at least English speaking. ‘Those who, 
I understand, have already been engaged are Miss Kirkby 
Lunn, Mr. William Ludwig, and, specially engaged, Mr. 
Henry Wood, our young and,I may say, already eminent, 
conductor. Preparations are now being made for the or- 
ganization of the chorus, and nothing will be left undone to 
make this new venture on the part of the great manager a 
success. It is suggested that other operas will follow the 
one announced, and if the public give the necessary sup- 
port all our operatic composers will be represented, 
WILLIAM H, SHERWOOD. 

Among the callers at this office the past week has been 
Mr. W. H. Sherwood, the eminent American pianist. He 
has a weather eye to several appearances in London, Paris 
and other places on the Continent, which will probably take 
place next year. My readers know from Miss Fannie 
Edgar Thomas’ letters that while in Paris he played for 
Saint-Saéns, Guilmant, Lamoureux and others, and during 
the flying visit he has made to London he has seen Alex- 
ander, the conductor of the Philharmonic Society, and Mr. 
Daniel Mayer, one of our leading concert managers, and 
ha made the preliminary to a visit which we hope will 
take place in the near future. Mr. Sherwood was in excel- 
lent health and spirits, and goes home to his work at. the 
Chicago Conservatoire much refreshed after his summer 
vacation. He told me he had a large number of concert 
engagements throughout America, and so that with his 
work in Chicago and his appearance before the public he 
will have a very busy time of it the coming winter. 

Frank V. ATWATER. 








Ansorge.—Konrad Ansorge lately produced with suc- 
cess, at Weimar, a symphonic poem, Der Zug des Todes. 
Leipsic.—The Singakademie, under Dr. Paul Klengel, 
gave, for the first time, The Beatitudes, by César Franck, 
with great success. 
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Music in Italy. 
ROME, November 18, 1895. 

UST at the moment the arrangements of the 
Argentina were to receive definite form, Signor Gra- 
ziosi, one of the energetic impresarios of this elegant opera 
house, was called away from Rome by the death of his 
beloved mother. His colleague, Signor Cesari, has not yet 
seen the moment when he can relinquish his star hunting 
sufficiently to return, for the demands of the coming Italian 

season are going to be nothing short of tremendous. 

Many of the best Italian prime donne are in St. Peters- 
burg and Cairo, London, Berlin, Paris, New York—any- 
where else, indeed, but in Italy, where they have not looked 
for such ¢vénements—the most important by far, at least so 
faras Rome is considered, that have taken place in Italy for 
many years—unique, indeed, as faras the Wagnerian move- 
ment is concerned—a movement that is commenced with the 
determination tomake itasuccess, scenically, artistically and 
all, no matter what the cost ; so, money not being brought 
in question, the prima donnas) and the stars are sure to 
materialize, either from some charming new voices at hand 
or those whose names are already public magnets—even if 
they must come back from their wide scattering ; they will, 
as I say, be sure to materialize when the time comes, and 
that will be soon, for Mascheroni’s arrival early in Decem- 
ber means final ‘‘ bookings” and rehearsals and any 
amount of first ‘‘ provas,” of which I shall have to tell you. 

Puccini himself will superintend the rehearsals of his 
own new opera, La Bohéme, the presentation of which is 
most interestedly awaited, for its subject is perfectly in ac- 
cord with him. Indeed, he will have nothing to do with 
whatever ‘cosa antipatica,” this great, tall, splendid 
looking young composer, who loves above all things else to 
hie himself away to such surroundings as the beautiful 
seclusion of the wild and lovely island of Monte Cristo, where 
he may hunt and wander at will in the day, drink in the 
strength and the freshness of the sea in the evening, and 
then, going off, quite off by himself, work out his impas- 
sioned and melodious thoughts all through the night, with 
nothing but the music of the sea about him and great 
draughts of salty air sweeping through his seaward look- 
ing study. This is his ideal life ; society, but for the char- 
acter study that interests him so in the reading (and no one 
is blessed with a keener perception of the * true ring” 
than is Giacomo Puccini, perhaps because he lives so much 
in nature)—society, but for this, isa bore and an annoy- 
ance to him. 

If it were not that sometimes, just as he is ready to turn 
away from sheer evnuz,a fresh, unspoiled face, a deep, 
true nature, a character that hardly knows itself and that 
others know still less, comes up before him in the mixed 
throng, and so makes him toss back the masses of jet-black 
hair from his high forehead while his splendid black eyes 
light up with keen appreciation, I believe this gifted young 
giant would cause many a‘' wonder” in the drawing rooms 
he occasionally consents to visit. But he is the most abso- 
lutely independent fellow in the world, and one of the 
broadest minded, and so one of the most unselfish. He 
hates sham and he adores reality, and he allows this to be 
plainly seen. 

As for the Wagnerian season, I believe this unparalleled 
program (for Rome) is partly due to the visits of the great 
maestro’s handsome and gifted son Siegfried, who is sim- 
ply adored here and whose comings are growing more and 
more frequent every year. 

In view of this Wagner season many and many a Wag- 
ner review and study and critique and text is being brought 
out. One cannot go into a drawing room, especially a 
drawing room of the highest aristocracy here, where musi- 
cal talent and musical devotion little short of extraordinary 
are being developed (as with the young Duke of Lustri, 
son of Prince Brancaccio, and the young son of the Duke 
Caetani Sermoneta, who are both warm friends of Siegfried 
Wagner both here and in bis own land) without meeting 
them by the dozens. Of this flood of Wagnerian literature, 
of this text of Wagner discourse, nothing is more univer- 


sally (and deservedly) popular than the publication of the 
Fratelli Bocca (Turin and Rome). This work is of a spark- 
ling and vivacious and yet of a serious, analytic character 
that is of the greatest value to those who wish to attend 
the presentation of three great operas intelligently to hear 
them with their understanding as well as with their ears. 

Of this class of literature is Jachino and Nicolello’s 
‘*Maestri Cantori,” which not only studies the Meister- 
singers themselves, and the principles and conditions they 
typify, but all the other chief opere, Wagnerian through 
comparison with them. Then come Torchi’s translations 
of Wagner’s own synthetic and analytic writings, The 
Music of the Future, and the author’s studies of his chief 
operas and dramas, with useful annotations, both literary 
and musical, from the operatic score and text, and by the 
translator. 

Dozens of new operas (?) are being rained about the ears 
of the Italian public and trumpeted abroad which do not 
even merit naming here, for I certainly shall not call upon 
Tue Musica, Courter’s readers to waste their time, and 
Tue Musica. Courier itself to waste its precious space, with 
what is not of sterling, satisfying character. As far as 
publishers go, La Bohéme seems to be the great card of 
the Ricordi house at present ; indeed several new operas 
are to be presented from the original scores, for many of 
the new authors are firm friends of Sonzogno, and having 
absolutely no credence in floating tales of his ultimate fail- 
ure, are awaiting his return. He has proved himself an 
excellent business man in the past, and as far as leaving 
Milan and traveling outside for a while, why in the world 
shouldn’t he travel if he wants to? He has nothing to fet- 
ter him in any one place, and we all know this traveling is 
only temporary, for La Scala is his as usual, and he is sure 
to look out properly for the great theatre's interests. I 
shouldn't wonder if a nice little guerra of schools as well 
as of authors and publishers were to take place this winter 
with Rome and Milan for the centres, and all the other 
cities doing as Tolstoi said of Ibsen the other day, ‘‘ wait- 
ing to see how the gwerra is translated abroad before they 
fully understand it themselves (if they ever do !), and mak- 
ing up their mind which wake to followin!” It will be an 
exceedingly unique and interesting conflict to watch; a 
stimulating and developing conflict, too, I believe. 

At all events, when once the musical season 1s started, 
it promises to be, as I have said, such a season as Italy has 
not known in a long, long time. We have been waiting to 
see what was coming, and now it is on the way, La 
Boéhme, Consuelo, Mascagni’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
which I have reason to say is going to be a literal epitome 
of delicious Morceaux, a beautiful lyric interpretation of 
The Tempest, and La Fornarina are among them—La 
Fornarina, the plot and movement of which I will give you 
now as promised. 

The Maestro Collina, author of the opera, is professor of 
song at the Santa Cecilia and in the Royal Superior Nor- 
mal School for girls. He is tall and broad-shouldered. I 
should think his age is about that of Puccini’s. La For- 
narina is his first opera, and is as thoroughly artistic in 
every way as its subject demands. It is harmonious in the 
true sense of the word, while the rhythm of parts and char- 
acters is satisfying. It is an extreme simple and graceful 
opera, without asingle straining after effect. The way 
part follows part is as natural as the day, and the music of 
each character is a perfect type of the character itself. 
The only grand outburst is the hymn to Pope Leo X. (of 
the Medici), which follows Raffae//o’s glowing tribute to 
His Holiness’ munificence and erudition. 

Everyone who knows Rome knows that beautiful little 
gem of architecture which, though called the Villa Chigi 
at its building (from the enormously rich merchant prince 
who built it at the caprice of a summer's day for the more 
magnificent entertaining of the Chief Pontiff, who was to 
be his guest), is now known as the Farnesina. This 
villa—one of the places each traveler visits—both from its 
own attractiveness and the charm of the marvelous fres- 
coes with which Raphael adorned it, is situated on the 


right bank of the Tiber, opposite that splendid palace—the 
Farnese. Graveled walks, flower and myrtle bordered, lead 
off between luxuriant little lawns into the heart of a fine 
old wood, through whose branches the yellow gleam of the 


river is seen. Across the way from the Farnesina is the 
Corsini palace with its famous gallery, and a step or two 
farther on is one of the oldest gates of Rome—the Porta 
Settirniana—just at the entrance of that long, straight, 
once exclusively aristocratic street, still known as the Sun- 
gara, and the ancient Leonine City, as a certain radius 
about St. Peter’s and the Vatican has been called for cen- 
turies. The first bridge that crosses the Tiber, after leav- 
ing the Farnesina, is old Ponte Listo, and it is right here 
that one may still see the window of the Fornarina, a 
beautiful, richly sculptured, Gothic arch set in the second 
and upper story of a small and most unpretending house, 
which, for old tradition’s sake, still continues to occupy its 
ground floor with a ‘‘ forno” (bakery); hence the name of 
the beautiful woman who, stepping into the romance of art 
from complete obscurity, was known chiefly as I said, by 
the character of the house where she lodgod. 

A very few passes away is a broad, open piazza flanked 
by a tall house with two tower-like wings ; both house and 
neighborhood are so changed, however, since Raphael’s 
time that I doubt if the original inhabitants would recog- 
nize them. The former, indeed, bears now on its facade 
huge letters which, being black on a white ground, may 
be seen far down the stream, proclaiming it the ‘‘ Trat- 
toria (restaurant) Raffaello Sanzio.” It is quite possible 
that, as the legends of the people go, the young artist of 
the sixteenth century frequented the place more or less, 
but the tales that fix his residence in a fine old palace on 
the other side of the same street, and considerably nearer 
the river, seem more credible. 

Be that as it may, here are the three elements of Collina’s 
opera in their own proper and historic locales, Indeed, 
every phase of the opera is not only artistic, but historic, 
that is what, withits own rare grace, makes it so attractive 
even Maria di Bibbiena, niece of the great and rich cardinal 
who was the close friend of Leo X., was really Raphael’s 
betrothed, as witness her tombstone in the Pantheon close 
by Raphael’s own tomb. The overture isa beautiful blend- 
ing of the opera’s themes, softening, melting, until directly 
in the midst there is heard from behind the scenes a de- 
licious serenade by women of the populace with mandolin 
and guitar accompaniment. 

When the serenata is ended the orchestra takes up its 
melody, the themes of the opera are delicately and power- 
fully woven and interwoven again, and then the curtain 
rises on the great Sala of the Farnesina, that which from 
its superb frescoes has become known as the Sala of the 
Nuptials of Psyche. It is not such a very large room, but 
perfect in its proportions. Its form is rectangular ; its 
massively carved front door opens directly into the garden 
I have described. Long windows open to the ground at 
each side, and a door at the right leads into the other sala, 
where Michael Angelo left the splendid head which was his 
strange visiting card. The length of the Psyche sala is 
toward the gardens. 

It is in this sala, busily at work, that the great young ar- 
tist of the sixteenth century is found when the curtain 
rises. His model (the model whose true features, it is said, 
are better painted in the Psyche than on any canvas) is the 
Farnarina. The artist is working in unwonted haste, be- 
cause the master of the house has told him that the great 
Cardinai, who is the uncle of his betrothed, is coming to 
visit the villa that afternoon, and he perforce, would like 
all done that possibly can bedone. With all his haste the 
artist finds time for tender words to the fair model, words 
he is still speaking when C/zgz, re-entering, reproves him 
for his seeming dilatoriness. As the master leaves the 
room, Raffaello turns to Margherita (La Fornarina) and 
in justification sings a delicious love sung : 

‘* Che farebbero le Muse 
Senza il dolce nume, Amor!” 


As his eyes feast upon Mar.gherita's beauty, he forgets 
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. affianced, she sings in quick, impassioned strains of her 
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occupation and haste and all but her ; as he paints, he tells 
her the legend of Psyche, and then comes the Duetto 
d’Amore, in which Rarhae/ pleads (it seems that this is at 
the beginning of his declarations) for the love that is 
already his, although half unwillingly it seems, from keen 
feeling of difference in means and station; he pleads so 
eloquently that, fired with the passion she tries no longer 
to conceal, the Farnarina cries : 

“Ah! In te reggo 

Il mio sole, il mio cielo !” 

But here the bustling master of the house comes in again 
and tells Raphael the Cardinal is close at hand, Then the 
artist, not willing his lovely model should become the cen- 
tre of curious attention, places her in a tiny chamber 
which opens from the farther salon and locks her securely 
within. Hardly has he resumed his work when voices in 
the near distance announce the approach of the Cardinal 
and his party, and almost at the same moment Maria di 
Bibbiena, his affianced—who has arrived with her uncle's 
splendid suite—hastens in, full of delight at the rare oppor- 
tunity thus given to visit her betrothed, but the sweet 
words of greeting are frozen on her lips by the cold and 
distant manner of their return. With love’s quick jeal- 
ousy she glances here and there, her eyes resting at last 
on the matchless figure of the Psyche that has just 
emerged perfected, from Raphael's brush, as from 
Olympus. In answer to the artist’s regrets at the differ- 
ence in wealth and station between himself and his 


own great love, stronger and deeper than all else, and of 
her content with little of worldly goods if her life may 
pass at his side. But the artist’s face grows ever prouder, 
colder, until at last she feels that prayers, devotion, love, 
pure and deep and strong as hers had surely been, were 
unavailing. 

Just then a page enters to prepare the way, and then 
comes the Cardina/—a grand and stately man, with all his 
train. Ashe enters, he gazes about, amazed, exclaiming 
to his host : 

‘* Messer Chigi, you have created a splendid place, one 
that seems truly unattainable in beauty. You must be a 
great magician!” 

‘The magicians,” says CAzg7, ‘‘are those grand masters,” 
indicating Raphae/ and his pupils and assistants, Giu/io 
Romano, Perina del Voga, Giovanni d’Udine and Pols- 
doro di Caravaggio. 

Then comes a beautiful concerted movement, all admir- 
ing with wonder the grace they see about them. 

« “It seems like a garden 
God has inspired |!” 
they cry, moving on to enjoy the fresco bit by bit, until 
they finally arrive at the Psyche. The Cardinal himself, 
coming nearer, is lost in admiration, and demands of the 
author whence came his inspiration—in what quarter of 
the country he found his model. 

** Do me the kindness, Messer Sanzio,” cries he, ‘‘ dome 
the kindness to tell me who inspired you to this!" 

Raphael disclaims the models, disclaims inspiration, de- 
clares that his only models are recollection and imitation— 
these and an old design or two he has come upon in his 
wanderings. Half playfully, half severely, the Cardinal 
threatens him with confession if he doesn’t tell the truth, 
Maria, listening intently,discovering his secret and reading 
the proof of his new love in every look and gesture. Then 
comes Raphael's reference to Pope Leo X.; each adds a 
tribute to the Pontiff’s munificence, his protection of the 
arts, until the final peroration is reached in the Hymn to 
His Holiness, which I have already mentioned. Then the 
Cardinal returns to the subject of the artist's inspiration, 
until C/zgz, half in mischief, half to please his great guest, 
unlocks the door of Margherita's prison and leads her out 


before them. 
** Come bella! Come bella! 


E Psyche stessa!"” 
they all cry lost in wonder at her beauty, and /arza, step- 


ping forward, says to her imperiously at first, and then, 
allowing her nobler nature play, and melting with softness 
in face of that marvelous perfection, as all the rest have 
done: 
“ Orgoliosa te, d'ispirare, 
Maestri grandi come questi!” 

The duet (Margherita and Maria) that follows is a perfect 
little gem in its pure delineation of difficult, changing 
passion ; it is in this duet that the subtile transformation 
from jealous anger to resignation takes place in M/arza. 
When the Cardina/, lifting his glass, calls upon all to 
‘* Drink to the success of Messer Sanzio !” 

Mariza, sadly, half sobbingly, adds in an aside, as she 
secretly drops into her glass a pinch of ancient pigment 
standing by, that the artist has proclaimed was the most 
fatal poison : 

“I drink to this and to my own death!” 

The poison is indeed deadly and quick in action, so quick 
that everyone sees her pallor, and all gather wonderingly 
and awe-struck about her as she sings, while her loved 
one’s arms sustain her, her voice growing softer and more 
distant with every note: 

** Se sul tuo petto 
Vivere non mi fu dato, 
Sul petto tuo n’é grato 
Dar l'ultimo sospir !” 
and dies ! 

There is silence for an instant, and then the orchestra 
takes up again the music of the hymn, and little by little, 
phrase by phrase, dies away in mystic, sobbing memories. 
The librettist of La Fornarina is Signor Italo Palmerini, 
of Rome. It is best that only Romans should deal with 
text and score of an historic idyl so distinctly Roman. It 
is well, too, from the extreme interest of the subject, that 
one who has dealt much and successfully with romance 
writing (like Signor Palmerini) should have taken this 
libretto in hand—a hand that has proved its strong technic 
and its discretion, while yet it is rarely ‘‘ simpatica” and 
vivid in its treatment. It is enough to say that the libretto, 
like the music, is thoroughly harmonious. 

For the creation of the part of Raffae//o, which is, 
naturally, tenor, Signor Giraud is booked. His voice is 
delightful and his training excellent, if he would only 
eradicate—yes, eradicate is not at all too strong a word— 
the tremolo he is quite too much addicted to. Unfortunate- 
ly, artist though he is, Giraud made a bad ‘‘ sbaglio” in the 
Pagliacci alittle while ago, but there was this about it—he 
was quite new to theatre, accessories and audience. The 
Signorina Rosina Storchi (first soprano assoluta), who has 
won high favor in Germany and unusual success at La 
Scala, will create the part of Margherita or La Fornarina 
and the Signorina Amandi Degli Abbati (mezzo soprano 
assoluta) will be Marza. Signor Caldari (baritone) will im- 
personate the Merchant Prince, and Signor Ciccolini 
(basso) will appear as Cardinal Dovisz di Bibbiena. The 
art turnishings, other stage settings and costumes are all 
designed by and executed under the personal direction of 
the artist Gabrini, author of the famous historic Columbus 
painting which recently went to a governmental building 
in South America. 

*“s * 

Not only are Rome’s standard musical societies prepar- 
ing exceedingly attractive programs for the winter, but 
several new societies of greater or less importance are be- 
ing organized; prominent among these new societies is 
one which has taken the name of Bach. This society will 
be conducted by Alessandro Costa, and its chief studies 
will be the works of its great name artist. The concerto 
in Do (for three pianos) and the Magnificat and High Mass 
in B minor are mentioned for early presentation. Bee- 
thoven and Palestrina are the other names that will have 
greatest prominence on this new society’s list. Its aims 
are certainly high, its energy is praiseworthy and its ele- 
ment, though rather mixed, is of excellent material. We 


wing of the fine Costanzi Theatre building (which, by the 
way, seems far better adapted for a conservatory than for 
a theatre building), by far one of the best concert halls in 
Rome, acoustically if not luxuriously speaking, is men- 
tioned as the locale of this new society's concerts, which 
are, I am told, to be inaugurated about the middle of 
December. 


**# 


A new and charming young artist, the Signorina Pene- 
lope Piacentini, was .the vocal star at a society concert re- 
cently given in the music sala of the Hétel de Rome. Un- 
fortunately I was unable to hear her this time, but I know 
well from past experience how beautifully she sings, and 
how pure are her phrasing and her technic, and how h 
sweet little face, with its wondrous black eyes, lights up 
with the very soul of what she sings. Her sister, who is 
almost invariably her accompanist, is a young song com- 
poser of much promise. The harpist of this concert was 
the Signora Rosati Caserini, who plays with warmth and 
sentiment—as a harpist should play. If one wants to hear 
this delightful instrument a/ z¢s dest (it is much to say, but 
not an iota too much) they should hear the Signorina Sar- 
zana, first harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. I shall have 
much more to tell you of this lady as the season advances. 


** * 


The Signorina Svicher, she of the phenomenal upper 
voice, whom I mentioned in my last as coming to sing 
Lucia some time in January, leaves the Rossini in Venice 
early in December and will probably come direct to Rome. 


*# # 


At the Pagliano (Florence) the boards will be occupied 
through Carnival and Lent bythe Cecchetti Company, who 
will present Puccini’s Li Villi, La Forza del Destino, the - 
Masked Ball and Falstaff. Fornari’s In Vendemmia will 
make its bow to the public at this pretty theatre this season, 
too, which is crowded every night to date, the attraction 
being Verdi's grand Aida. 

By-and-by I am going to tell you of the Liceo at Pesaro 
and what is to be done there under Mascagni’s directorship. 


* *2# *# 


Just as I am laying down my pen, being called else- 
where to hear, what I so often hear at this time, the 
‘* prova” of another new opera (one which promises well, 
too, though I can by no means say this of a// of them), 
Theresa is its name, and its author is a young Trasteve- 
riano—a charming young Scotch lady comes in, and seeing 
the fine portrait of Carnegie which occupies the title page 
of Tue Musicat Courter, this moment arrived, she seizes 
upon the number eagerly, and between her expressions of 
delight at its beauty and completeness she tells me all 
sorts of delightful happenings connected with this broad- 
minded philanthropist and educator’s coming to Cluny 
Castle every year. My friend is a highly cultured musi- 
cian herself and a lass of Inverness. Tueo. Tracy. 








A Lohengrin MS.—An interesting manuscript—viz., 
the original version of the libretto of Lohengrin—was to 
be brought under the hammer last month by the firm of 
Liepmansohn, in Berlin, Although in the handwriting of 
another person, the title page, together with a great num- 
ber of alterations and addenda, is undoubtedly in that of 
Wagner himself. The manuscript differs materially from 
the accepted version, containing as it does some 160 lines 
omitted in the latter, which, on the other hand, contains 
about sixty that are not to be found in the present draught 
copy. Among the portions subsequently deleted by Wag- 
ner are a detailed account offered by Ortrud of the circum- 
stances of the young prince’s transformation into a swan 
and the singing on the part of the latter of six lines pre- 
vious to his resumption of the human shape. There al- 
ways had been a suspicion of the famous swan being origi- 
nally intended to be vocal and articulate, a surmise which 
has now received its confirmation. 





shall see what its music will be. The Costanzi Sala, ina 





** Has attracted so much attention of late in the musical world ” 
—Musical Times. 


“FROM BRAIN TO KEYBOARD.” 


MACDONALD SMITH’S 
System for Touch and Technique. 


As acquired and in daily use by Professionals and Amateurs at the 
leading academical institutions of London, in seventy towns of 
the United Kingdom, in the United States, Canada, Australia, 
&c., inclading holders of degrees of Mus. Doc., Mus. Bac., and of 
diplomas of A. R. A. M., A. R. C. M., F. R. C. O., &c., &e. 





“We make no comparison, but say simply, from personal exveri 
ence, that Mr. Smith’s system of training does all that he claims for 
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“The interest it immediately excited, and still sustains, bears 
witness to the value of Mr. Smith’s researches in the science of 
physiology for the benefit of musicians.” — Musical News. 

“Wonderful work is being done by Mr. Macdonald Smith in the 
application of hisnewsystem. ... . He is giving hundreds of 
lessons by mail with the verv best results.”—Mwusicai Courier. 


Complete Course of Six Lessons by Mail, 3 Guineas ($15.00). 
Enlarged prospectus, 16 pp., post free. 


Lecture at Musical Association, Trinity College, &c., post free, 
seven stamps (ldc. stamps). 
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* Asa violinist she s*ands 
to-day a model for many 
of the virtuosi who have 
catight the popular ear.” 
—H. &. Krehbiel, Esq., in 
New York Tribune. 


Address, 
LUBRE & HORNE’S 
Musical Bureau, 


Room 74, Decker Bldg., 
NEW YORK. 


Now Tourine Russia. 
FRIEDA SIMONSON, 
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WNrouthrul Pianist. 


THE PRESS OF TWO CONTINENTS UNITE IN 
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Toured with Patti, Melba, Albani and Sir Avguate Harris’ 
Operatic Concerts, London. American tour last season with 
Gilmore’s Band, 
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Boston, Mass., December 15, 1895. 
LEUR-DE-LIS was given by the Della Fox 
Company at the Tremont Theatre December 9. As 

you saw and reviewed the piece and the performance early 
in the season, I shall say nothing now except that the per- 
formance gave great pleasure to the audience here. Just 
how far Mr. Cheever Goodwin departed from the story told 
Duru and Chivot in Pervenche, music by Audran, 
Pervenche did not 


by 
Paris, March 31 1885, I do not know. 
please the Parisians, and it ran only twenty-nine nights. 
It is my belief that it was never revived in Paris. In 
Fleur-de-Lis Miss Fox was very funny in the second act 
as the long lost child; Mr. de Angelis was intensely amus- 
ing; Mr. Wheelan gave an admirable performance of an 
eccentric part, and Mr. Melville Stewart was a handsome, 
manly tenor. His appearance suggested a masculine 
Fanny Johnston. > 

, * rm - 

Nor does the eighth Symphony concert (December 14) 
call for extended comment. This was the program: 
Symphony, No. 4, E minor..........ceeeeeeseeeeseeeeccee Brahms 
Concerto for violin, D major...........seeseeeeeeeeees 


Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2...........seseceeecececee eevee Liszt 
(Scored by Miiller-Berghaus.) 


The technical performance of the orchestra was worthy 
of loudest praise. The reading by Mr. Paur of the sym- 
phony was unimaginative. Too often there was heaviness 
instead of lightness, and rigidity instead of elasticity. 
The rhapsody by Liszt has been played here with more 
dazzling brilliancy and keerier rhythmic incisiveness. 
Wonderful and long to be remembered was the artistry of 
Mr. Pourtau, the first clarinet, in both symphony and 
rhapsody. 

Mr. Ondricek made his début here in a concerto which 
apparently did not place in clearest light the characteris- 
tics that have given him as violinist an enviable reputa- 
tion in Europe. To be sure, he has played the concerto 
of Beethoven many times. They say he played it when 
he took the first prize at the Prague Conservatory. He 
often chose it in his wandering concert life on the Conti- 
nent. I heard him play it in Berlin February 11, 1884, 
at a Philharmonic concert led by Dr. Wiillner, and he then 
showed a solidity and a control over rhythm that were 
missed last evening. Perhaps he has since tired of it; or 
a virtuoso’s life has perhaps made him chiefly desirous of 
tone and reckless brilliancy. There were many hints last 
evening of genuine temperament; but I cannot say that he 
moved me for a moment, although I remembered him with 
pleasure. 

A more phlegmatic player might have given greater sat- 
isfaction in this concerto, much of which—especially in 
the rondo—is a good deal of a bore. As Mr. Ondricek will 
in all probability give a recital in Boston, let us defer fur- 
ther criticism until his next appearance. Suffice it now to 
say that his tone last evening was not always scrupulously 
pure, that his rhythm was at times unnecessarily and in- 
effectively unsteady; and the occasional coarseness, say 
rather exaggerated vigor, was out of place in this particu- 
lar work. On the other hand, there were many admir- 


able features in his performance, and the audience was so 
pleased that it recalled him three or four times. 

The program for the 28th—there will be no Symphony 
concert this week—will be as follows: A suite of Bach; 
Hindel’s Largo and Mozart’s Turkish March; Beethoven's 
First Symphony. The soloist’s name is not yet announced. 
What in the world was Mr. Paur thinking of when he 
made out such a program! Is this what is apologetically 
described as an ‘‘ educational concert ’’? 


* 
* x 


The Hiindel and Haydn Society issued last week a cir- 
cular announcing the coming performance of The Messiah, 
The circular contained these singularly worded para- 
graphs: 

‘There is nothing new to be said about The Messiah. 
Boston knows its Messiah, loves it, wants it, pays for it; 
and we sing it with some joy. Some newspapers may be 
weary of it, but we are not; and when our audiences 
weary of it we will not sing it so often. As to our solo 
singers we need say little beyond their names. Their own 
past work bespeaks their present praise. 

‘The hapless organ has been repaired and revoiced at 
the expense of the society, and will once again count for 
whatever it may be worth.”’ 

The fatuity of these paragraphs requires no explanatory 
comment. 

But let us for a moment consider these few poin’s. This 
society gives four concerts a year and one extra one (so 
called). The Messiah is given twice and the Passion Music 
(Matthew) of Bach is given Good Friday. This season the 
other concerts are devoted to Verdi’s Requiem—‘‘ which 
we sing incidentally,”’ as an officer of.the society told me 
the other day—and The Creation. The Messiah is sung 
for two reasons—because ‘‘ it is a Christmas oratorio,’’ and 
because it is a money maker. But The Messiah is not con- 
spicuously a Christmas oratorio; it was not written with 
such intent, and it is even more appropriate for Easter 
than for Christmas. It is a money maker; but are the 
audiences attracted chiefly by the music itself, or by the 
soloists hired for the occasion? I admit that respectable 
music which is familiar pleases.an audience more than 
great music which is unfamiliar. Is it the duty of a 
sturdy, well established, honorable society to say to its 
patrons,‘‘ You like The Messiah; so do we, for we do not 
have to rehearse it diligently. You regard the concerts at 
which it is given as religious functions, and you are ready 
to excuse shortcomings as you would if the service were in 
church.”’ 

For some years past The Messiah has been sung by the 
Hindel and Haydn in a perfunctory manner, in the old 
manner that is said to be traditional, but in a manner that 
is opposed to all we know of that character of perform- 
ances in Hindel’s time. Airs that were written in his 
opera style and should be sung in that style—if anybody 
could be found with enough courage as well as skill—are 
trangely perverted. The joyful tune I Know that My 
Redeemer Liveth is turned into a lugubrious thing that 
suggests the lack of confidence in any such belief. Queer 
are the tempi of certain choruses. Queerer and imperti- 
nent are the modern additions to the orchestral accom- 
paniment. I wish Handel would walk into Music Hall 
next Sunday night. His wig would not stay on his head 
ten minutes after the solemn performance of the solemn 
overture. 

I forget. Mr. Lang is the conductor this season. What 
time this energetic man can snatch from rehearsing the 
Cecilia, the Apollo, the choir at King’s Chapel, giving 
piano lessons and drawing up rules and regulations for the 
proper ordering and maintenance of music in Boston, will 
be devoted to the Hiindel and Haydn, and a searching 
investigation of Hindelian methods in performance. The 
Messiah will undoubtedly sound like a new work. 


* * 
An earnest student of sociology is always delighted to 


see the men, women and customs of a metropolis; so it 
was with delight that I went to New York to hear La 
Navarraise. 

I was much impressed by the behavior of the audience 
at the Metropolitan. Right behind me in the orchestra sat 
a family. The members were apparently well to do and 
intelligent; no doubt on any other occasion they would 
have shown high breeding. But they jabbered incessantly 
through the performance of Orfeo, which preceded Masse- 
net’s opera, and when I was unable to hear their words it 
was because a theatre party farther removed drowned 
them. The conversation was varied. Let me do these 
people justice; they at times talked on musical subjects. 
There was a heated discussion as to the identification of 
Miss Brema. Some confounded her with Miss Engle, 
others with Miss Bauermeister. 

I had heard much in my little village of the shocking be- 
havior of the occupants of the stockholders’ boxes. It 
seems to me injustice has been done them. They seemed 
—and I examined them carefully through a glass—bored, 
stupefied. They showed the indifference of first prizes at 
a cattle show. I saw and heard little talking in the boxes; 
how was it possible when tumult raged beneath them ? 

And I think it is an excellent idea to have the numbers 
on the boxes conspicuous, so that by referring to the pro- 
gram the stranger can go home and say he has seen Mrs. 
Blank and Miss So-and-so. True, they may not have been 
present; but they should have been there; they were ad- 
vertised to appear. 

It seemed to me that the applause, which was never 
rude, never boisterous, was awarded to those on the stage 
who for some reason or other were personally approved. 
There was no applause provoked by sudden, thrilling de- 
livery or dramatic moment. I fear there is no fugleman 
to lead applause in the Metropolitan. In concerts here 
this is all admirably regulated. If you are in doubt as to 
the propriety of showing approbation, you have only to 
look at certain patrons or patronesses of art for the cue. 
They are prominent in prominent places. They applaud 
or sit cool and indifferent in the sight of the people. No- 
body goes wrong in our concert halls—unless all of the 
patrons and patronesses are away; then there are occasion- 
ally sad mistakes; the audience applauds 4 singer that is 
really worthy of praise. 

Having observed an audience in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, I do not blame the managers for not being eager 
to produce new works. When such an audience hears a 
social favorite in a familiar opera it has full confidence in 
the performance. The audience can gossip or sleep, in 
the calm assurance that everything is right; that even Mr. 
McAllister would approve if he could be persuaded to leave 
the society of the beaux and the noble dames of past cen- 
turies. but a new work perplexes, confuses. It’s a nui- 
sance to learn the story. There may be exasperating 
orchestral effects. There may be surprises on the stage. 

And yet it is not too much to say that if the favorite sing- 
ers were to appear in the Beggars’ Opera, the old work 
might in time be regarded as a masterpiece, although 
Richard Grant White accounted for its original success by 
the fact that the audience in those days was fortified at 
dinner by bottle after bottle of port and by strong drink. 

Do you think it is different in Boston? Itis true that an 
opera audience here is better behaved. It listens quietly, 
and if it is bored it goes out gradually. But in view of 
the approaching fortnight of opera in Mechanics Build- 
ing, is there speculation concerning the operas to be 
given? Not a bit of it, except in this respect: Who are 
the singers that will sing in each work? As long as there 
is a De Reszké or a Melba, it’s all right. ‘Tis the singer, 
not the work itself. 


I regret that I was unable to see the living picture in 


the second act of Tristan and Isolde. Did you ever read 
La Victoire du Mari, by Josephin Peladan? In this in- 











MISS ANNA FULLER, 
PRIMA DONNA DRAMATIC SOPRANO, 


Who has sung with great 
success in the United 
States, France, Germany, 
England and America, is 
coming to America for an 
extensive Concert Tour. 













MISS JENNIE E, 


SLATER 


Soloist at the Rossini 
and BACH FESTIVALS, 
Florence, Italy. 


Decorated by Societa 
FilarmonicaFlorentina. 
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and Fes- 
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MAUD POWELL, 


VIOLINIST, 
SOLO or STRING QUARTET. 


Address until January 1: 
Care Redpath Bureau, Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ili. 





For the use of Vocalists, the Clergy and all Public Speakers. 

“MIND AND VOICE.” A Practical Study of Devel ent 
by AX BARNARD BAYLIS. (1s. 6d. and 7% cents, o! POvELLS. WER 
& Co., New York and London). Resulting in CLEARNESS, POWER 
and MAINTENANCE of voice without fatigue. Instruction given 
personally or by mail. Address 60 Berners St., LONDON, W. 

Tue Prantst (New York) says: “There is no question but that the exercises 
will most Hi ing faulty emi of voice, and will be found 
equally helpful to public speakers and vocalists.” 

THE ORGANIST AND CHorr Master (London): ‘A cleverly thought out course 
of practical study which vocalists and public pan ie would do well to read.” 

CHARLES LUKN writes; ‘1 am very glad to see how successful you are in carry- 
ont the iples of the only school of voice training as taught to me by 
tanneo.” 


INEZ GRENELLI, 


Prima Donna Soprano 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC CLUB. 


AVAILABLE FOR ....- 


CONCERTS, ORATORIOS and MUSICALS. 








Address, for terms, dates, &c., : 
155 West 66th Street, New York City 
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genious work Adar and Izel take a wedding journey to 
Bayreuth. They see Tristan; and you should read the 
Sar’s account of the performances in the seats as well as 
on the.stage. As soon as the famous duet began Izel 
kissed her husband violently. And the Sar adds: ‘‘ At 
the Bayreuth Theatre the hall is so dark that you can em- 
brace your neighbor, and in the second act of Tristan the 
stage is as dark as the hall; so the loving strangers could 
live a moment of inflamed Paradise.’’ And while on the 


stage was heard ‘‘ 77rzstan/"’ ‘‘ Jsolde/"’ in the hall was 
‘* Adar !’’ ‘‘ Izel !’’ 
That same week Adar wished to hear Parsifal. Izel 


protested. Puitie Hae. 


—_—- __—_ 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, December 14, 1895. 

The opening concert of the Eichberg String Quartet took 
place at the residence of Mrs. T. M. Stetson in New Bed- 
ford on the evening of December 9, being the first in a se- 
ries of three private concerts that have been arranged. 
Miss Lillian Shattuck, Miss Idalian Howard, Miss Jennie 
Daniell and Miss Laura Webster, the members of the quar- 
tet, were assisted by Mr. Eliot Hubbard, tenor, and Miss 
Avis Blivven, ‘pianist. The house in which the concert 
took place was ideal for the purpose, large rooms with fine 
acoustic properties, so that the music was heard to great 
advantage. The large audience, numbering nearly 200, was 
not crowded in any way and showed their interest and ap- 
preciation by listening in the quietest and most intent man- 
ner. The program was a fine one, all the artists were at 
their best, and a most enjoyable and successful concert was 
the result. 

With the exception of Miss Howard, who is a new mem- 
ber, the other ladies of the quartet are well-known musi- 
cians of this city, all of them successful teachers as well as 
soloists. Miss Howard has just returned from Germany, 
where she studied with Joachim. She is eighteen years 
old and is a wonderful violinist, playing with a freedom 
and strength remarkable in so young a woman. In her 
répertoire are twelve concertos that she plays from mem- 
ory, the one she played on Monday evening being Vieux- 
temps’ Fourth Concerto, for violin, which she played with 
great brilliancy and wonderful phrasing. This was her 
début, it being the first time she played in public. But the 
public are sure to hear more of her; such a talent, or rather 
such a genius, does not appear every day. 

Mr. Hubbard’s two groups of German songs were charm- 
ing, his fine tenor voice showing to great advantage. En- 
cores were demanded, but with a rare modesty no encore 
songs had been provided. However, he was obliged to re- 
peat Brahms’ Meine Liebe ist griin. 

Miss Avis Blivven, the pianist of the evening, is a won- 
der as a musician. Only just sixteen years of age, she 
played the difficult music of the concerto in a manner that 
called forth warm and sincere praise from audience and 
musicians, For the past three years she has been a pupil 
of Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross, first in Providence and now 
in Boston, and her skill is quite out of the common. Diffi- 
culties that usually seem insurmountable to young pianists 
she has overcome with ease, and there seems to be every 
prospect of a brilliant future before her. 

While in so excellent a program it is difficult to specify 
one or the other number that was most pleasing, it may 
be said that Tschaikowsky’s Andante cantabile was 
played with a dash and precision that delighted everyone. 
Haydn’s F minor quartet was also beautifully played; in 
fact that can be said of the whole program. The quartet 
have four rehearsals weekly and spare no pains to present 
their programs ina perfect manner. On Thursday even- 
ing, at Newport, they played at the second of the chamber 
concert series that are being given at Masonic Hall under 
the direction of Irving P. Irons, choral conductor. During 
January they will play engagements in New Bedford, 
Concord and Boston, while other concerts are being ar- 
ranged for the winter in several cities. 

aa ® * 

Mr. Allen W. Swan, of New Bedford, who has a large 
and well appointed studio in the new Merchants’ Bank 
block, was for many years a pupil of music and afterwards 
ateacher of music in this city. Since 1878 he has been 
organist of the First Congregational Church in New Bed- 
ford, which has generously and enthusiastically co- 
operated with him in advancing organ music, spending 
large sums of money in enlarging and keeping in repair 
the beautifully voiced organ in the church, and for the past 
six years supporting a course of free organ recitals that 
take the place of the regular vesper service every six weeks 
during the winter. Mr. Swan takes the utmost pains with 
these recitals, the music always being of a high order and 
the church is always packed. In fact it was this interest 
in organ music and the effective instrument that first at- 


D. Comey, the leading musician of Fall River, George W. 
Needham and Alton Paull, both promising pupils, most of 
the organists of New Bedford and vicinity, besides many 
piano pupils, both professional and amateur. 


sociation next week Mr. Horatio Parker will be the guest 
of the evening. 

Miss Harriet A. Shaw, harpist, who played at Miss 
Hooper’s Saturday morning concert in Brooklyn last week, 
has nearly every date in January engaged. On Christmas 
she will play at the Central Church the Twenty-third 
Psalm by Liszt, arranged for harp, organ and voice, Miss 
Priscilla White being the soloist. She will also play 
Hiandel’s Arioso. Miss Shaw has a beautiful Erard harp 
that she brought from London last year. January 6 she 
will play at the second concert of the Eichberg String 
Quartet at the house of Mrs. E. C. Jones, New Bedford. 

Mme. Clara Mansfield, who has been in Boston for a 
few days on business, returned to.New York the latter part 
of the week. Although a newcomer in New York, Mme. 
Mansfield has been busy ever since she took up her resi- 
dence there. For several Sundays she supplied the place 
of Mrs. Toedt at St. Bartholomew's Church and has been 
engaged for a number of private musicals. . 

Mr. F. M. Davis, of the Copley Square School, has been 
giving a number of concerts recently by the ‘‘ Davis Artist 
Pupils.” It was said of these concerts that the ‘‘ Davis 
Artist Pupils’ concerts—pianoand violin—are eliciting great 
interest in Boston, being on a much higher plane than the 
average mediocre pupils’ recitals. Mr. Davis sustains him- 
self in what he assumes, his program being artistic in a very 
pronounced degree. Every number is given an artistic 
reading, and the same spirit characterizes all his pupils’ 
playing. Mr. Davis represents the Copley Square School 
of Music.” His next concert will be February 10 at the 
Every Day Church, Shawmut avenue. 

Miss Lena Little's song recital will take place in Steinert 
Hall on the afternoon of Friday, December 20, 0n which 
day there will be no Symphony rehearsal. She will be as- 
sisted by Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, and Signor P. A. Ti- 
rindelli. Miss Little will sing a group of three songs by Sig- 
nor Tirindelli, another group by Brahms, and an Agnus 
Dei by Bizet. Signor Tirindelli will be heard in violin 
solos by Bazzini, Tartini and Veracini. Mr. Gebhard will 
play selections from Mendelssohn and Chopin. 

The Wakefield Concert Company will give its first con- 
cert in Association Hall on Thursday evening, December 
19. Ethel and Blanche Wakefield, pianist and violinist, 
have not been heard in Boston since their return from Lon- 
don, where they appeared at the Crystal Palace in 1889. 
Miss Faith Morse, the young American soprano, recently 
returned from a five years’ course in Paris under Mme. 
Artol, and in Florence under Signor Vannuccini, will make 
her first Boston appearance. Master Irving Wakefield, the 
boy violoncellist, will also appear. Mr. John F. Wakefield 
will be heard in flute solos, and will give Buchanan's Bal- 
lad of Judas Iscariot, with music especially arranged by 
him. Master Robert Nichols, the boy soprano soloist of 
the Church of the Advent, will also appear with the com- 
pany. 

Mrs. E, F. Tingley read a paper before the Ymerian 
Club on Tuesday afternoon, the subject being Modern Fa- 
mous Song Writers. Mrs. Tingley was assisted by Miss 
Helen Rogers, who sang numbers from the various com- 
posers of whom Mrs, Tingley talked. Miss Eleanor Terry 
Edwards played a waltz of Chopin anda polonaise of Mosz- 
kowski., 

The musicale d’invitation by Miss Gertrude Franklin’s 
pupils took place on Thursday afternoon and was largely 
attended. The reports of the concert speak in the most 
flattering manner of the talent, voices and singing of the 
young ladies. 

The auction sale of opera seats on Thursday afternoon 
netted a premium of $10,000 above the regular prices. 

Mr. Ernst Perabo gave an historical piano recital in 
Sayles Memorial Hall, Brown University, last Tuesday 
evening, in connection with a course on the history of 
music. Mr. Perabo, who was enthusiastically received, 
interpreted compositions of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, Rubinstein, 
Kiel and Rheinberger in his well-known artistic manner. 
Mr. Martinus Sieveking played on Wednesday evening 
at the Club House of Newtonville, before the élite of that 
town, the occasion being the symphony concert of the Ger- 
mania Orchestra, Mr. Emil Mollenhauer conductor. Mr. 
Max Heinrich sang. Among the numbers was MacDow- 
ell’s Suite. 

Miss Chandler will leave on Thursday next with her 
orchestra for Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and a Western tour that may extend as far as the Pacific 
Coast. ‘ 

Mr. Carl Faelten will give a recital at the New England 
Conservatory of Music on Thursday evening, December 19, 
when he will be assisted by Mr. Wm. H. Dunham, tenor. 
Miss Ella Ffennell, soprano; Miss Ida E. Martin, violin- 
ist; MissGwendolin Sandham, reader, and others, are an- 
nounced to take part in the concert next Wednesday even- 
ing at the Young Men’s Christian Union. 

A piano-recital will be given next Monday evening by 
Carl Baermann at Wellesley College, at which he will play 
Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor, op. 57, and compositions 
by Chopin, Liszt, Rheinberger and Scarlatti. 3 

After an absence of five years the Royal Hand ‘Bell 


and will appear Monday night in the Boston Star Course 
entertainment. 

A concert for the benefit of the Lowry Industrial School 
of Mayesville, S. C., will be given at the Shawmut Con- 
gregational Church, corner Brookline and Tremont streets, 
next Wednesday evening. The artists who have yolun- 


teered their services are: Miss Eldredge, reader; Miss 
Rennyson, soprano ; Miss Burgess, contralto ; Mr. J. T. 
Whelan, pianist; Mr. J. C. Bartlett, tenor; Sig. Henri De 
Besse, violinist; Mr. J. A. Hyland, basso; Mr. Homer 
Eaton, impersonator, and Mr. Henry J. Smith, organist. 


Weimar. 
a WEIMAR, December 3, 1805. 
INCE BOHLER’S dismissal from the staff of 
Deutschland we have a new musical critic here, and 
the following translation is a specimen of one of his inspira- 
tions. 

‘* I wish to repeat though, that Ansorge played badly and 
in a way that would hardly have done credit to a pupil con- 
cert at a conservatory, and that his touch was sometimes 
very hard and unsympathetic. From the before mentioned 
compositions to the S(!) dur concerto is a long road, but it 
leads to the serene spheres of the purest and most unadul- 
terated pleasure. Received by lively applause from the 
audience, Herr Ansorge sat down at his Bechstein grand 
and after the first tones of the orchestra, that seemed to 
welcome the player with jubilant rejoicings, proceeded to 
take possession of his territory with veritable sumptuous 
tones. It is possible to render the moods of the first fire- 
breathing movement a little stricter in rhythm, as d’Albert 
is in the habit of doing ; but Ansorge, who is a most de- 
cided lyric player, built up the movement more out of his 
innermost, with a clever certainty in the highest degree, 
but perhaps a little too subjective. At all events he built 
the giant cathedral surrounded by the rays of the sun out 
of other material, more in the later Gothic style, whilst 
d’Albert erected the structure with tremendous prehistoric 
blocks of granite, making the architecture more trans- 
parent (! !) 

‘* That Ansorge was also capable of doing the same was 
proved by his demon-like playing of the A major concerto 
of Liszt last year. This time, however, he elected from the 
beginning softer outlines and followed thereby his individ- 
ual musical conceptions that showed him off to good ad- 
vantage, particularly in the second movement, the incom- 
parable prayer, that is happily not of many words, and like 
unto the jabber of heathen. He understands as few do the 
art of making the piano sing, an art that pure musical feel- 
ing alone can attempt to mediate. The third movement, 
with its brilliant, diamond glittering fireworks, that sparkle 
round the theme in the most varying keys, was played by 
the artist in conformance with his conception, not stormily 
and like a virtuoso, but again more spiritual, reckoning more 
with the effect upon the souls of the hearers than on any 
outside show. Roaring applause awarded the artist, who 
later played a study of Chopin and then the difficult over- 
ture by Bach-Joseffy. The sweetest scented flower in the 
beautiful nosegay was the particular charm of Ansorge’s 
touch that distinguishes him from most of his contempora- 
ries. That he refused an encore after the gigaatic exer- 
tions of the evening was not to be wondered at.” (** Nobody 
asked you, sir, she said.”) Epw. W. Osporn. 








Panurge.—The opera comique Panurge, music by 
Planquette, is said to be neither ingenious, logical nor amus- 
ing. The composer, according to the Progr?s Artistique, 
has helped himself from the most various répertoires, from 
The Bells of Corneville to Wagner dramas. A song, Je 
Suis Cocolati, Cocolati, Cocolati is sung to the second period 
ofthe first motive of the Preisleid in the Meistersinger. ‘* It 
would be very funny if it was intentional ; but—?” 
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At the meeting of the Rhode Island Music Teachers’ As- 


Ringers of London, England, have returned to America 
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“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT CLUB WITH 
ANY OTHER PUBLICATION, AND ALL REPRESENTA- 
TIONS OF THAT NATURE ARE WITHOUT AUTHORITY 
FROM THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 

“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT HAVE ANY 
FREE LIST, AND ITS COMPLEMENT OF EXCHANCES 
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POSSIBLE TO MAKE ANY ADDITIONS THERETO. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” SHOULD REMIT THE 
AMOUNT OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE 
ORDER. 

IT IS NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO FILL ORDERS 
FOR BACK NUMBERS OF “' THE MUSICAL COURIER” 
UPON THE DAY OF THEIR RECEIPT, BECAUSE IN 
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CHASE THE CURRENT ISSUE OF “THE MUSICAL 
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AT ANY PLACE WHERE PERIODICALS ARE OFFERED 
FOR SALE, WE CONSIDER IT A FAVOR IF THEY WILL 
NOTIFY THIS OFFICE, GIVING THE ADDRESS OF THE 
STORE OR STAND AND THE DATE ON WHICH “ THE 
MUSICAL COURIER” WAS ASKED FOR, 





HE season of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau opera in 
Boston, which is to open on Monday evening, 
February 17, in Mechanics’ Hall, promises to be the 
most flourishing that city has ever had. The auction 
sale of tickets took place in Boston last Thursday, 
and over $10,000 was paid in premiums over and 
above the price of the tickets for the season. Those 
who purchased tickets will be able to sell them at a 
great advance as the date of opening approaches. 
There will be no return season. 


T an organ recital in the Emperor William Me- 
morial Church, Berlin, the following notice was 
placed on the seats: ‘It is requested that in the 
house of God no opera glasses be used, and that no 
conversation take place during the intervals. If any 
one wishes to leave before the end of the musical 
performance, it is requested that they leave during 
an interval. In no case must the audience and the 
last part of the concert suffer from an unseemly dis- 
turbance because some persons wish to leave their 
places a few minutes before the end.” The journals 
approve the last portion of the notice, but object to 
the first two clauses about opera glasses and talking. 








CABLEGRAM. 


OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
BERLIN, December 16, 1895. { 


HE success of the Sutro sisters in Berlin on Satur- 
day night was the greatest and most remarkable 
in their career. FLOERSHEIM, 








JOHN PHILIP SOUSA REPLIES. 


Editors The Musical Courier : 
N arecent issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER is con- 
tained a clipping from the Tucson correspondent 
of the Los Angeles Zimes, stating that a leader of a 
band named Ronstadt, in that far away Arizona city, 
had a copy of an old Mexican quickstep, entitled Si- 
vase Usted Pasar, published fifteen years ago in the 
city of Mexico by Wagner & Levian, the music of 
which he pronounced “‘ identical throughout with the 
stirring notes of the Washington Post March!” 

I make haste to say as emphatically as language 
permits that this statement is a gratuitous and 
malicious libel, by whomsoever originated or fathered. 
If it be not so it is easy to convict me of both plagi- 
arism and lying. It seems clear that, since THE 
MUSICAL COURIER by printing it in its columns gave 
this fabrication its only general circulation, it is its 
duty to send to ‘‘Leader Ronstadt” for the copy of 
the quickstep which he claims to have in his posses- 
sion, ‘‘ identical throughout with the stirring notes of 
the Washington Post March,” and which he will be 
eager to produce if he has it, and so confirm his title 
to veracity, instead of wearing the brand I puton him 
as a malicious libeler and attempted destroyer of an 
honorable musician’s hardly earned reputation. 

If there is one claim dearer to me than all others it 
is that, whatever be their merit, the authorship of the 
compositions bearing my name is indubitable and 
indisputable, and the one identical thing about the 
Washington Post, the Liberty Bell, the Manhattan 
Beach, the Directorate, King Cotton, the Beau Ideal, 
the High School Cadets, the Gladiator, the Fencibles 
and other compositions of mine too numerous to 
mention is the fact that they were written by one and 
the same man, and that man is yours very truly, 

Joun PuHILip Sousa, 

ATLANTA, Ga., December 7, 1895. 








WHERE WAS THAT CONSTITUENCY? 


HE first poorly attended performance of the 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House was 
Tannhiduser, given in German on Thursday night. 
The receipts were of the low ebb mark, and could 
not go much lower; rows of empty seats gave a 
chilliness to the whole scene, and yet there sat 
Anton Seidl in the director’s chair, conducting with 
sufficient warmth to animate a $12,000 house. 

After all, Mr. Seidl has no constituency ; no moral 
and no physical backing, for if he had the moral 
backing, the physical would follow as a matter of 
course. No conductor here has a backing or con- 
stituency as conductor. Mr. Seidl’s claims were all 
based upon vaporings of a few personal friends, and 
they made sufficient noise last season to induce 
Maurice Grau to introduce the present German in- 
novation into his regular scheme. 

If the Germans as Germans will not pay for and 
not attend a Richard Wagner opera in German, with 
Seidl conducting it and Nordica and Lola Beeth and 





Walnoefer and Kaschmann singing in it, there can be 
no German constituency. There are no German, no 
French, no Italian, no Irish musical constituencies in 
this city. This is an American city and Mr. Seidl 
should be an American conductor. Let us drop this 
everlasting introduction of foreign ingredients in our 
art schemes here, and let us also drop the American 
as American purely. Art is cosmopolitan. They 
play and sing Berlioz and Saint-Siens in Germany, 
as they do Beethoven and Wagner in Paris, as they 
do Verdi in St. Petersburg and Tschaikowsky in 
London. 

Here we are in America endeavoring to establish 
‘‘German” or ‘‘Italian” constituencies to enforce 
German or Italian music, as the case may be. If it 
were a case of American music some apology could 
be found for it, for argument’s sake, at least. The 
German conductor in Germany conducts all schools, 
and the German conductor in America who attempts 
to pose as a master of one certain school, with a great 
constituency behind him to indorse him and force him 
upon the public, is a myth, as we see. Mr. Seidl has 
no following at all. He cannot draw a corporal's 
guard, or at least no more, for that wa’ the extent 
of his retinue at the Tannhiduser performance on 
Thursday. The people who pay for opera in this 
city are Americans, whether born here or in Germany 
or Italy or Ireland or France, and they have no par- 
ticular choice of conductors. They go to the opera, 
and not to worship a conductor. 





SPECULATION WITH IMAGINATION. 


HE following letter, inviting our attention to an 


evil which has long been patent, has reached us: 


26 IRVING PLACE, } 
BRooKLyn, N. Y., December 8, 1895. § 


Editors The Musical Courier ; 

The few paragraphs in your last issue of Tuk Musica Courier, 
under the heading of Imaginations of Musicians, were read by 
myself and acquaintances with “grave pleasure.” Indeed the 
article was not long enough by half. 

Now how about the Imaginations (big I) of some of the greatest 
Artists (big A) who, when performing great works, have time 
to dismiss all duty bound obligations to the author and real pro- 
fessional dignity, and brazenly turn directly toward the au- 
dience in order to recognize some friend or to “ size” up the 
listeners. I speak of —noI do not dare—only refer to singers, 
players and conductors. 

I have seen some of the greatest conductors of this city (New 
York) turn and look directly into the faces of the audience 
while directing some of the compositions of the masters (big M 
not needed). Some singers study the audience ‘ while having 
nothing to do,” and players while they were “ doing.” 

When, may I ask, during the performance of an opera has any 
artist (not necessarily a big A) the timeto “study” an audience ? 
What about pantomime, which no rea/ genius would think to 
neglect ? Where is there ome instance in any great score where 
the artist, singer, player or conductor is instructed to rest for one 
instant with a view of studying the audience ? , 

There is indeed a great field open for the timely writer of the 
above referred to article. But would suggest that the worthy 
writer would direct some of his thoughts to the greater evil, 
which surely comes more or less under his critical mind and 
timely topics. 

Had I the confidence to say that I knew anything at all about 
music, I might furnish the referred to writer with some rich ma- 
terial for an article on the subject suggested ; however, such a 
thing is not necessary. 

Another article, please. Aue, C. Merz. 

Now, if we might but satisfy ourselves that draw- 
ing attention to the evil by a specificatory list would 
mend matters, we could enumerate cases making an 
appalling total, which would send the very leading 
artists of the day behind the door in a confusion of 
discovery. ‘‘What!” they would say, “I never 
dreamt I was noticed. I couldn’t have believed any- 
body ever observed me.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, you are noticed, painfully, 
disillusionizingly noticed. And while we do not sup- 
pose that telling you the fact, or depicting the variety 
of ways in which you offend artistic consistency, will 
cause a revolution in your behavior, still there may 
be some virtuous outcome in impressing on you be- 
yond peradventure that not a blink of your eyelid 
which does not belong tothe picture is lost on an 
abused public. It is rather hard to realize that this 
public, which is rightfully dependent on you for the 
maintenance of an illusion, should instead be grossly 
jarred upon your vulgar, everyday behavior. A sen- 
sitive, sympathetic audience, instead of turning its 
eye to the stage for a heightening of the artistic ideal 
in progress, has nowadays to tutn away its gaze, and, 
trying to forget the unseemly variance of the prin- 
cipal figures there, throw itself back on its own 
imaginative power for the due sustainment of impres- 
sion. 

We speak not only of the operatic stage, but of the 
oratorio and concert platform, The evil of artists 


Sincerely, 
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showing that their interest is away and beyond the 
music in which they are engaged, and concerned with 
the nods and smiles and clothes of the public, deals 
equal injury in one place as the other. All music has 
its corresponding dramatic ideal, whether grave or 
gay, spoken or unspoken, and there is as much reason 
for an absorbed sympathetic exterior in the case of 
the performance of a waltz when artists are sitting 
on the platform as in the case of a thrilling operatic 
scena, be they either participants or onlookers. A 
sympathy with the surroundings, an identification 
with them and them only, be it active or passive, is 
demanded of every artist who stands upon a public 
stage, and when they show themselves indifferent in 
even the smallest degree to the work in progress upon 
that stage they have no business to be there, anda 
rebellious public should make it its duty to clamor 
until either they assume the proper consistency and 
dignity or remain in the popular atmosphere for 
which they advertise such predilection. 

Before noticing any behavior of aggression, the 
commonest of all existent evils, the one which jars 
upon us at every musical step, is the complete apathy 
shown by artists when somebody else is focusing 
the public ear for the nonce. The public is expected, 
even craves, to be interested; if it were not, the 
lookout would be poor for all the tribe, and to see the 
makers of illusions themselves, with an air of com- 
monplace dullness, sitting as a background for the 
picture is one of the most discouraging sights which 
can meet the publiceye. But this is the very slight- 
est of the offenses. So slight has it come to be con- 
sidered that we see very little else. 

It is not supposed that artists can feel much inter- 
est at heart for music of which they have long grown 
weary; but it is emphatically expected that they 
shall simulate a serious sympathy with everything 
around them, and this apparent interest is a matter 
just as important to sustain as is the fitting panto- 
mime of an active réle. How artists can recklessly 
manifest such unintelligent want of appreciation is a 
mystery. An ignorant child taken and told that a 
situation is serious or important will assume naturally 
an air of gravity and detachment. But artists, often 
lacking the virtue of the power to appreciate what 
goes on round them, have neither the taste nor dis- 
cretion to affect what they cannot feel. ‘‘ Assume a 
virtue if you have it not.” Where the true power to 
portray, or even sympathize in portrayal, does not 
exist an expression of consciousness that the situa- 
tion is one of import is at least possible, and at least 
the due of the public. For whatever reason artists 
disclose apathy or unconcern, be it original lack of 
power to appreciate or the result of the fatigue of 
repetition, they are at least bound to cover up their 
careless feeling and assume an attitude which shall 
make them a vital, component part of a picture de- 
signed to carry conviction to the public. 

But this is only the passive side. The active one is 
getting ascommon. We have singers doing all but 
grasping the conductor’s baton to arrest the progress 
of a scene so that they may nod and sometimes more— 
throw glances with volumes of meaning at their 
friends in the boxes. We cite no names, adducing 
cases simply as typical. But there is a common old 
adage which says ‘‘ Let whom the cap fits wear it.” 
We have seen a Donna Livira avail fruitfully of the 
stretch absorbed in the direct recital to her by Lefo- 
rello of Don Giovanni's deviltries, exchanging nods 
and glances of practical purpose with some member 
of the audience, which might likely mean, “ Yes, 
when it is all over, if I’m not too tired, I don't think 
I'll mind dropping in at Mrs. So-and-so’s to-night 
before I go home.” And £/sa, standing mute under 
the Xing's accusation in Lohengrin, has been noted 

to do most polite social duty with her eyes, searching 
round the circles so actively and greeting a discovery 
with such a cordial bow that really a gallant who did 
not bother much about opera might feel inclined to 
provide her with a lorgnette to expedite matters. 

Attending to details of costume, fixing, patting and 
arranging during scenes of insane love-jealousy, duel 
or death is an average spectacle. The wife or sister 
of a man who goes forth to mortal combat takes ad- 
vantage of his period of fight to kick her train into 
easy position or give her coiffure another pinch. The 
tenors and baritones also, if they are not too en- 
grossed with the exchange of social civilities round 
the house, avail of the despairing love climax or may- 
hap death of their bosom friend or soldier companion 
to buckle more tightly their garter, or cast a critical 
survey round their three-quarter person, trying the 
effect of different standing positions. 


All this is just as common at the opera as it is dis- 
graceful and unpardonable. We then reach the row 
of seated singers at, say, an oratorio, where the bond 
of dramatic sympathy is supposed to exist in as es- 
sential potency as if environed with stage scenery 
and accessories. The deportment of artists here is 
ordinarily an outrage on all artistic propriety. There 
has ceased to be any surreptition about matters, and 
the singers who have been touring West and have not 
seen New York friends for some time know ‘“‘every- 
body will be there,” and do not miss even the 
pauses in their solo to find everybody out and show 
how glad they are they managed to be present. 

Then, when all the friends have been acknowledged 
and nodded to with mutual meanings of every sort, 
the singer settles down while some other singer chal- 
lenges the public ear, and shows emphatically what a 
deadly bore they feel all this music to be. 

Nor does the conductor, the ruling spirit of all, 
scorn the hideous display of all respect for the unities. 
He recognizes his friends sometimes even as they 
troop in, and greets them in cases with as cheery a 
smile as he might on Broadway. Conductors are of 
necessity restrained from the same amount of recog- 
nition of friends as the artists; but, pitiful to tell, 
there are conductors who have shown that all they 
wanted was the opportunity, and who have grasped 
a fleeting occasion with patent, shameful gratifica- 
tion. 

Cui bono, this categorizing of a harshly offensive 
evil? None, unless it be that these people have gone 
on, like ostriches hiding their heads in sand, with 
the idea that they have not been noticed. If this be 
the case, there is practical virtue in writing down 
that they are noticed and their misdoings even ner- 
vously anticipated—fretting, jarring and spoiling 
enjoyment in every tittle. There is more than a 
suspicion, however, that they do know they are 
noticed, but that they do not care. If this be the 
case the occasion is ripe for the public to make a 
bold, final resistance, and refuse to attend perform- 
ances where artists do not think it worth their while 
to participate earnestly in whatever may be the pre- 
vailing illusion. 

To all external ends and purposes an artist’s idea 
should not traverse the borders of the stage upon 
which he stands an active or inactive factor. Not 
only is it an artistic outrage to exchange methods of 
recognition with an audience, but it is an unpardon- 
able inconsistency for anyone claiming artistic con- 
sideration to show themselves other than engrossed 
and responsive in whatever situation they may be 
engaged. 

We are dependent for our interested beliefs on the 
conviction maintained in the general attitude of a 
complete cast, and one inharmonious gesture can dis- 
turb, if it does not serve to shatter, the whole absorp- 
tion of our illusion. 

An artist may do nothing to add, but it is a barbar- 
ous liberty that they should attempt to detract from 
the consistent value of a scene. Dignity and pas- 
sivity require no genius. No more is demanded, but 
this much we should have. From the conductor who 
should be a figure of veneration to the petty member 
of a chorus the whole system of musical behavior in 
public needs revolution. If the rank and file do not 
speedily undertake to revolutionize themselves the 
change initiated by a long-abused public will doubt- 
less cause many a mortifying decadence in its prog- 
ress. 





MORE REHEARSALS. 


O doubt our readers, and also the gentlemen of 
the Philharmonic Society (our readers, too, 
are tired of that word rehearse. We confess, too, 
that we are sick of it, but mean to repeat it until 
something is accomplished. If the conscience of the 
Philharmonic Society is awakened then we feel we 
have not labored in vain. Elsewhere we have criti- 
cised the work of the society at a recent concert, and 
criticised it severely, but justly. New York is be- 
ginning to awaken to the fact that, while it has grand 
opera and is accounted the metropolis, it plays second 
fiddle to Boston in the orchestral question, and that 
the Philharmonic Society, venerable as are its claims, 
is not sustaining our reputation as a musical centre. 
A {change must come. The good sense and fine 
musical taste of this community will revolt against the 
perfunctory performances and listless playing of the 
society. Visiting solo artists have complained to us 
that they fear playing with the Philharmonic Society 
because of the hurried and insufficient rehearsing. 
No care is taken, and passages that should be played 








not two, but ten times, are slurred over, the excuse 
being lack of time. If the Philharmonic Society ex- 
pects to hold the interest and patronage of the musical 
public it must mend its ways. The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is not a rival, but a dangerous superior, for 
it is almost an ideal organization—with a eommon- 
place leader. And the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and the New York Symphony Orchestra—they are 
both in the field. Better rehearse oftener, gentle- 
men! 








HISTORICAL MUSIC LIBRARY 





For PRACTICAL Music CULTURE. 


REITKOPF & HARTEL, of Leipsic and New 
York, publish in German the first volume of a 
series of Musical Libraries of anhistorical and chrono- 
logical character, intended for conductors, students. 
and musicians in genera]. It contains two parts, the 
first covering the development of the symphony and 
the suite, and the second the development of the 
overture. 

A literary value is attached to it outside of its value 
for selection of compositions of the above classes. 
The early period beginning with 1600 and the sonata 
“pian e forte” for orchestra, by G. Gabrieli, em- 
braces works by Petzel, Corelli, Bassani, Muffat and 
Zelenka, 

Then comes the prolific era of the Suite and the 
early Symphony by Handel, Bach, Gluck and Ph. Em. 
Bach. This is followed by the classical composers— 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, and in these works a 
tremendous repertory is embraced. Disciples now 
approach, such as Michael Haydn, Wilms, Riotte, 
Ferdinand Ries, Franz Schubert, Bernhard Romberg 
(the Kinder symphony), Pixis (a symphony in C 
major), and Kalliwoda, who died as recently as 1866, 
whereas Pixis, who was born 1778, died in 1874, 
ninety-six years old. Pixis was in his glory as an old 
man of sixty to seventy from about 1835 to 1845. His 
time embraced all great pianists from Beethoven, 
even Mozart, down to Liszt, Rubinstein and, of course, 
Chopin, Thalberg and their generations. 

We now reach the romantic period of Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Méhul, Onslow, Weber and others. 
This repertory is limited nearly entirely to the two 
leaders. 

Next comes the modern day of Program Music, 
Liszt leading. Let us look at this attractive array for 
a moment: 

Dante Symphony. 

Ce qu’on entend sur la montagne (Victor Hugo). 

‘Tasso. 

Les Préludes (Lamartine). 

Orpheus (not played to any extent), 

Prometheus (not played to any extent). 

Mazeppa (Victor Hugo) (gradually disappearing, although it 

has more merit than some of the better known). 

Festklange. 

Héroide funébre 

Hungaria 

Hamlet 

Hunnenschlacht (Battle of the Huns. 

Die Ideale (Schiller). 


( obsolete. 


Kaulbach tableau). 


Nearly all of these were arranged for two pianos 
by Liszt himself ; also for piano four handed ; also for 
one piano two hands. Liszt took a fiendish delight 
in making these arrangements, and the practical mu- 
sician can appreciate the enormous advantage it gave 
him in practice. The facility in composition attained 
by him was equaled only by Mozart, Beethoven and 
Berlioz, the last of whom is said to have made original 
scores perpendicularly. 

Among the program composers embraced in this 
Breitkopf & Hartel list are J. J. Abert (who also ar- 
ranged some Liszt rhapsodies for orchestra) ; Hein- 
rich Hofmann, Philipp Scharwenka, Nicodé (why 
isn’t his Mary Stuart symphony played?); Edgar 
Tinel (three Symphonic Tone Pictures after Cor- 
neille’s Polyeucte) ; Paul Gilson ; Ferruccio B. Busoni 
(excellent musician), and E. A. MacDowell. 

We then pass to the National Tendency in the Sym- 
phony, and here we find Lindblad (entirely neglected 
by us, charming song writer), N. W. Gade, Emil 
Hartmann, John Svendsen, Asger Hamerik, all Scan- 
dinavians ; and the Russians, Dargomyzsky, Boro- 

dine, César Cui, Balakireff,, Tschaikowsky and Rim- 

sky-Korsakow. 

The later period of imitations is not of any particu- 

lar interest, except Pierné, Julius Klengel, Georg 

Henschel, well-known, reliable composers, 

The second part covers the overture from the time 

before Gluck to the present day ; twenty-one of them 








by Mozart; all of Beethoven’s, Schubert, Cherubini. 
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The chaste, clean cut overtures of this composer de- 
serve more frequent attention, such as the Abencera- 
gen, Ali Baba, Anacreon, Elise, Faniska, the Portu- 
guese Inn, Lodoiska, Medea, La Prisonniére and the 
Water Carrier. Then follow Rossini and Méhui. Of 
the latter we do not remember having seen one over- 
ture on a concert program here in the sixteen years of 
this paper's existence. Think of that beautiful, sym- 
metrical work, The Hunt of Henry IV. (La Chasse 
du Jeune Henri), and the great value it has for young 
musicians who are anxious to learn what can be de- 
veloped from old forms! 

The overtures of Weber (eleven) follow here. Who 
knows Silvana or Abu Hassan or Peter Schmoll? 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Hiller and Taubert con- 
tinue, and there is an overture by Sigismund Thalberg 
called Florinda, and others by Boieldieu, Onslow, Au- 
ber, Hérold, Adam and Donizetti and Bellini. By 
the way, Bellini was thirty-four years old when he 
died. 

We now reach our own time, with Richard Wag- 
ner’s overtures, Robert Volkmann, Carl Reinecke, 
Bargiel (who did some good work), Joachim, Briill, 
Xaver Scharwenka (Mataswintha), Hans Huber and 
Eugen d’Albert. 

Breitkopf & Hartel deserve the thanks of all prac- 
tical musicians and all students for issuing such a 
condensed scheme for immediate use and usefulness. 








WHEREFORE PATRONESSES? 

E remark with some curiosity again this season 

that the programs of various recitals have their 

front page ornamented with a list of female names, 

usually fashionable, headed ‘‘ Patronesses.” Our 

curiosity emanates from the musical standpoint. We 

would like it made clear to us what possible influence 

a category of women, in no manner identified with 

music, can have on a musical undertaking. What is 

assumed to be the power of this list of names obvious- 

ly printed as an inducement to ticket purchasers ? 
Wherein lies the inducement? 

From any reason worthy to associate with music 
the custom is to us mysterious. If a concert an- 
nouncement were to be put forth bearing on its front 
page a list of the names of recognized musicians 
there would be a specific inducement established for 
persons to buy tickets for that concert. The names 
of these musicians as patrons and patronesses, as the 
case might be, would indicate a species of guarantee 
that the performance to which they were willing to 
lend them would be one of merit. But what in the 
name of music and dignity does a list of names 
plucked from the Elite Directory indicate? Is it that 
those who attend the performance may look for the 
joy of brushing skirts with some priestesses of 
Fashion? It is almost too ignoble to realize, yet there 
seems nothing else left to believe. And if this be the 
case, if really any rational man or woman dedicated 
to art can be weak enough and vulgar enough to 
smirch the system of music giving and music hearing 
by a tawdry social bait of this character, then have 
we reached a state of things which every honest mu- 
sician must deplore. 

If musical performances are to be brought to the 
level of a fair or a bazaar by the introduction of 
fashionable names as a feature of attraction it is time 
then that the musician who follows such a system 
should be left to the mercies of his patronesses and 
shunned by his own honest brethren. Music is a god 
wherewith so cheap and unnecessary a union of 
mammon shall not be tolerated by upright, dignified 
members of the profession. 

This is the most flagrant offense which can be 
offered, not to music alone but to an audience. 
‘*What,” says a respectable member of the commu- 
nity, ‘“‘is it to us whether Mrs. This or Mrs. That is 
present at the performance? What are their names 
here for at all?” 

Well, if the thing be logically argued their names 
are there because some member of the highest, most 
dignified profession in the world is convinced that 
they are mighty fine names, and is willing to dishonor 
his own music and the lawful purpose of the people 
who buy his tickets by putting forth these names as 
a worthy sharer in the concert’s attraction. 

From concerts given under any such auspices peo- 
ple of social quite as much as musical prestige should 

henceforward decide to turn away. 





Weimar.—The intendant of the Grand Ducal Theatre, 
Weimar, has challenged a newspaper critic to a duel. Why 
did not d’Albert and Stavenhagen settle their quarrel in a 
24 foot roped ring ? 














A SHEPHERDESS OF SHEEP. 


She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep: 

Her flocks are thoughts; she keeps them white ; 
She guards them from the steep. 

She leads them on the fragrant height, 
And folds them in for sleep. 


She roams maternal hills and bright, 
Dark valleys safe and deep ; 

Her dreams are innocent at night ; 
The chastest stars may peep. 

She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 


She holds her little thoughts in sight, 
Though gay they run and leap ; 
She is so circumspect and right; 
She has her soul to keep; 
She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 
—From the Pall Mall Gazette. 





Too Lats. 
I do not want to love you; let me go 
While yet Ican. The time I know will be 
When naught that you can say will set me free, 
When I shall love you—love you as I know 
That Icanlove. But if I love you so, 
I'll ask far more than you can give to me. 
I know it well, and with foreboding see 
The long years filled with longing passing slow ; 
And yet, though all should be as now I fear, 
I would not change one hour, one word that’s past— 
They are my own ; and even hardest Fate 
Must leave them with me, when it takes you, dear— 
But little matters what shall come at last, 
I love you now ! and striving comes too late. 

—ZLoé Procter in Madame. 


HE Paderewski boom—which always sounds per- 

sonal—has begun. The frenetic enthusiasm of 

last Saturday’s matinée in Carnegie Hall made me 

tremble for next spring. Apollo only knows what 

these enraged, overheated Eurydices will do with 

their Orpheus before he escapes to Europe at the end 
of the season ! 

They overflowed the platform on Saturday and 
stared at his hair and his back until they must have 
been blistered with passion. Paderewski played this 
program, an interesting but trying one: 


Sonata, A flat major, op. 110.. , 
Sonata, C major, op. 58....... [rirterstteteeeerereees Beethoven 
Cy GR De cadenscvavncccscnpecedacscoconessower Schumann 


Nocturne, G major, op. 37, No2......... ) 
Three études, op. 25, Nos. 6, 7 and 8..... } 
Prélude, A flat, op. 28, No. 17............ 

Mazurka, B flat minor, op. 24, No. 4...... | 


Valse, A flat, op. 34, No. 1...........4++- J 
DEE, BOs BT, DIO Desnncudsecdccvenerencticcccneses Paderewski 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No, 12.........sscesccecscesesccssess Liszt 


The A flat sonata is one of Beethoven's loveliest 
creations. Its outlines are misty when compared 
to the Hellenic severity of his earlier works. He 
was in a melting mood when he penned that beauti- 
ful arioso dolente in E flat minor. It is certainly a 
forerunner of the morbidezza mood of Chopin. The 
allegro molto in F minor, a scherzo with its bright 
rippling trio in D flat, is Beethoven in his most modern 
style. Indeed, with the exception of the A flat fugue 
and its characteristic inversion, the entire sonata is 
of to-day. Paderewski is at his Beethoven best in it, 
and I never heard more luscious cantabile playing in the 
slow movement. Rubinstein hada bigger, broader tone 
and his attack was more fiery and weightier, but Idoubt 
if his ten fingers sang sweeter than Paderewski's, The 
fugue was admirable in balance and lucidity. 


* 
* ” 


The Waldstein I am tired of. Its musical content 
isnot impressive, and it seems to me to be Beethovian 
fireworks. The slow movement—too short by far—is 
tender and full of deep feeling Oddly enough, Pade- 
rewski did not make the most of it. The rondo he 
took at the just tempo, but I was glad when the Car- 
naval began. 

He did some wonderful things in it. The Paganini 
was great, and the tenderness and passion of Chiarina 





and Chopin were remarkable. The Aveu was not an 
avowal and the smoke and flames of the march were 
allthere. This finale, like the D flat finale of the 
Symphonic variations, is a disappointment musically. 
Schumann sounds as if he were pumping in energy 
by the quart. It all sounds forced and feverish. _ 

The nocturne and the prelude were very fine in 
feeling and tonal values. Of the études I liked best 
the one in D flat, in double sixths. This was, from the 
technical viewpoint, marvelously played, The other 
one in double notes, in G sharp minor, was given 
very broadly and at a rapid tempo. The C sharp 
minor, the ‘cello étude, was taken at a peril- 
ously slow tempo. What pianist would dare to play 
singing passages in the highest register of the piano, 
as he does in his own Melody? Yet his tones were 
tender and flutelike. 

After the inevitable rhapsody—played, I suppose, 
for the edification of that bold Magyar, Brother 
Finck—Paderewski had to respond to the applause of 
petticoated demons with one of the Chant Polonais, 
then a Liszt studyin F minor, then the spinning song 
and his own Cracovienne. Earlier he gave the G flat 
study from op. 25 of Chopin. If he likes to do this 
sort of thing there is no use protesting. Paderewski 
is an amiable man and a great artist. He plays with 
the Symphony Society January 3 and 4, and then goes 
West for several months. 

* 24 - 

In the Matthew Arnold correspondence I find this 
reference to Wagner: 

** Writing to Sir Mountstuart Grant. Duff in July, 
1882, Arnold says: ‘I wish all happiness to your little 
Iseult. She coincides with Swinburne’s poem on the 
subject, Tristram of Lyonesse, which is just pub- 
lished, and which he has sent me with a pretty letter. 
He has taken the story as answering to the old The- 
seus story of the black and white souls, and a very 
fine story it is for poetical purposes. Swinburne's 
fatal habit of using 100 words where one would 
suffice always offends me, and I have not yet faced 
his poem, but I must try it soon.’ It is well known 
that Wagner has treated thesame theme. After see- 
ing the opera of Tristan and Iseult at Munich Arnold 
remarks : ‘I may say that I have managed the story 
better than Wagner. The second act is interminable 
and without any action. The hero and the heroine 
sit on a sofa anc sing to one another about light and 
darkness and tieir connection with love. At the end 
of the second act I was quite worn out and came 
away. The third act is better, 1 imagine. But even 
in that less is made of the story that might be made.’’ 

Matthew was a poet and a remarkable critic, but he 
evidently knew little about music. 


I have been bombarded with letters since my foolish 
little story, A Musical Minos, appeared last Wednes- 
day. Is Paderewski in it? I am asked. Really I 
don’t know, dear friends. You had better ask him. 

a*« 

Johnston & Arthur, the musical managers, lately 
received a letter which bore this stuperscription : 
‘Johnston & Arthur, musical prodigies, 33 Union 
square.” The letter read as follows: 

PasapENna. December 10. 95 
Johnston & Arthur, 83 Union Square, New York City (Decker 
Building) : 

Dear Musicat Frienps ! I am willing to play for you and am 
as reputable as Musician on the Violin as Easye and I am willing 
to play for you incase you would deposit at the first National 
Bank of Pasadena 4000 dollars for me in advance. so I will play 
for you this year. Otherwise I could do no business with you. 

Respectfully 

Ferry RINARDY 

Violin Soloist. 
Largest Repertoire in America or in Europe I used to play Violin 
with Schwartz Hugo the Worlds greatest Pianist’s at present 
(who playd first Piano Worlds Fair) but who has coppel Million 
dollars and plays only in dignitary places and for honor not for 
money. I mean Schwartz Hugo Pidnist Residence Andrassy at 
Budapesth Hungary, this ought to give you enough references, 
as to take your hair. brath before you answer me, you did not 
answer my first letter. Fery Rinagpy 

Violinist. Pasadena. 


To this charming and modest epistle the firm re- 
plied as follows : 

Mr. Fery Rinardy Violin Solist, Pasadena, Cal.: 

Dear Sir—Your letter written at Pasadena, Cal., on Decem- 
ber 10 reached us the same date in New York city. In reply will 
say that you may be as great a musician as ‘‘ Easye” (as you 
spell it), but you are not half as good a speller. However, if you 
can convince us that you are as great as Ysaye and have the 
same number of hairs in your head, which will have to be 
counted and certified to by an eminent physician or some re- 
sponsible man in your city, we will duplicate the Ysaye contract 
with you, but instead of depositing $4,000 for you in the First 
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National Bank of Pasadena, we should ask you to deposit $40,000 
here as a guarantee that you are as good as Ysaye. 

We congratulate you upon your association with Schwartz 
Hugo, whom you state is the ‘‘ world’s greatest pianist " (now, 
we never heard of Paderewski), and we congratulate Schwartz 
Hugo upon his association with a violinist who is as great as 
Ysaye. 

Schwartz must feel delighted to have copped a million in 
‘‘ dignitary places,” as you call it; yet it is not altogether clear 
to us how he could have “ copped a million,” as you state he 
played “for honor, not for money.” We expect to be in Buda- 
Pesth, Hungary, in about fifteen years from now, and will look 
him up and ask him if what you have said about him is true. 
However, we presume we could prove it all if old Bill Jones was 
alive. 

There are a few agriculturists out your way looking for husky 
farm hands, and we think that a couple of years behind a plough 
would improve your technic. Yours very respectfully, 

‘ Jounston & ARTHUR. 
* * 

Here is a communication which I got only the other 
day. It is anonymous, but as the writer knows what 
he is talking about I give it to you in its entirety. 
It sums up admirably Mr. MacDowell’s great talents : 

DEAR RACONTEUR—Two articles have recently ap- 
peared in your excellent journal apropos of Mr. Mac- 
Dowell’s music, the one signed by Mr. Philip Hale, 
the other being from the pen of the ‘‘ Raconteur.” 
Both of these articles impressed me by their keen ap- 
preciation of what, veritably and indubitably, is the 
work of genius—a term that can be rarely, very rarely, 
applied to contemporary composers of music. 

‘I look vainly, vainly and again vainly for compo- 
sitions by living composers equaling Mr. MacDow- 
ell’s in combined profoundity of thought, poetry of 
conception, beauty of expression and downright origi- 
nality of invention. As a tone colorist he has no 
equal alive, so far as I know; and furthermore, I do 
not believe he has ever had a superior. Yea, verily 
Brahms is profound, very profound—and sometimes 
he is mighty, at others he is indescribably beautiful— 
yet there are certain of us outer barbarians who find 
him primarily very profound, incontinently profound, 
drearily profound. Indeed some of us even consider 
the mere combination of timbres of a clarionet, plus 
a piano, a combination abomination. It may be an 
instance of musical Daltonism, and possibly this very 
defect runs through a great deal of Brahms’ music— 
often very noticeably in his symphonic work—the 
instrumentation of which often leaves much to be de- 
sired, so far as my limited knowledge of this subject 
permits of my expressing an opinion. Instrumenta- 
tion remains instrumentation, be the gift of it applied 
to works for orchestra, string quartet or piano, and I 
feel that the instrumentation of Mr. MacDowell’s 
piano compositions has thus far never been surpassed 
in beauty. Likewise, the instrumentation of his or- 
chestral suite is supremely beautiful and perfect from 
beginning toend. (I do not know the movement re- 
cently added, so cannot speak of it.) 

‘*Take his work as you will—harmonically, melodi- 
cally (I prefer ‘‘ melodically,” be it English), contra- 
puntally, as regards form or as regards poetry of 
thought, depth of sentiment—what you will, you 
will find all there your heart desires of beauty, and 
in addition you will find crystalline purity of thought 
and crystalline clearness in the expression of it. 
Thereafter, to come down to Mother Earth, you may 
find some of his music—not all, by any means—tech- 
nically different, but all, all is playable and most 
effective, for it is written by the American Meister. 

‘*I firmly believe that in the person of Edward A. 
MacDowell America has produced not only her first 
musical genius, but the greatest composer alive to-day, 
the richest in musical expression of poetic thought. 
This is saying a vast deal, yet in all serious earnest- 
ness it is the unalloyed opinion of one who has been 

a professional musician for half a life-time. Now let 
Mr. MacDowell give us some more orchestral work, 
and may heaven preserve this young Titan—this 
«Edwardus flos musicorum’! Believe me, my dear sir, 
‘* Very truly yours, 
im. O.” 


* 
* * 


Some Boston newspaper men came over to see La 
Navarraise at the Opera, Ben Woolf, the dramatist, 
composer and critic of the Hera/d, and Philip Hale, of 
the Journal, had varying opinions about Massenet’s 
blood and thunder (literally) music drama, with the 
accent on the dram ! 


* 
* a 


There was a strong undercurrent in the lobbies that 
night. The classicists moaned at the indifferent per- 
formance of Gluck’s Orfeo and groaned at the mu- 
sical horrors of La Navarraise. I have few words to 


thing, to tell the truth. The note was too modern, 
too restless, and then the music—great, sincere, 
noble music—tested Brema at her weakest point 
—her ‘vocalization. She ‘‘scooped” tremendously, 
and the Che Faro (which always has a gambling ring) 
was not good. It was Che Roulette, not Che Faro, 
for it spun around on the red, black and ‘‘ white,” and 
worse accompaniment at the hands of Signor Sepilli 
I never heard. It was his business to follow the 
singer, but he rushed her and fushed the tuttis, and 
several times I trembled at the outcome, the rhythms 
were so shaky. Orfeo must be sung with glorious 
repose. Brema almost Brangaened it. It was there- 
fore not Gluck but Wagner. 

Marie Engle has contracted the unpleasant habit of 
recognizing friends in the stalls and boxes. She did 
this at her début in Philemon et Baucis, but I sup- 
posed that it wasthe result of stage fright. Wednesday 
night, however, she imperiled one passage by not 
looking at Sepilli. Really, she should not do this, 
as she is an engaging singer and well liked by the 
public. 

Bauermeister looked shy fifteen as Amor. She sang 
very well. But I question the taste of giving us Orfeo 
nowadays. It does not suit the popular pulse. 
Surely a shorter curtain raiser could be secured. 

In the audience sat the greatest Orfeo lever heard 
—Helene Hastreiter, who sang in Mrs. Thurber’s 
American Opera Company. Emma Juch was the 
Lurydice and sang deliciously. 


* 
” a 


I will not say much of La Navarraise. It is melo- 
dramatic and is the legitimate outcome of the search 
for novel situations in operatic art. Massenet evi- 
dently determined not to be outdone by Mascagni, 
but he has not a tithe of Mascagni’s blood. He is 
still the Parisian, despite his booming cannons, bells 
and shrieks of war. The score is over elaborate and. 
the elemental power that the Italian would have in- 
fused in it is absent. Axifa is Santuzza in another 
scrape, and the Genera/ a genuine operatic General. 
As Philip Hale said : 

‘‘The piece would be stronger if there was no 
music.” 

Judged, however, from the popular point of view, 
La Navarraise should be a great card for buxom 
Emma Calvé. There is more sensation jammed into 
its forty-five minutes than in all the war plays bun- 
dled together. I advise Bronson Howard, David 
Belasco, Franklin Fyles, William Gillette and the 
rest of the tribe of ‘warrior dramatists to see La 
Navarraise. 

It is the short story in music, and outrivals Rider 
Haggard in horrors and Kipling in graphic power. 

* bs * 

A prominent Hebrew, whose Oriental gravity is as 
great as his bank account, made a startling proposi- 
tion to me the other day. 

*‘Do you know,” he said, ponderously, ‘‘ that I see 
money in that Jew baiter, Rector Ahlwardt. Why 
not get up a big reception for him and have the com- 
mittee composed of wealthy and well-known He- 
brews? Then have a concert, at which the De 
Reszkés, Melba, Plancgon, Gertrude May Stein, 
Bloomfield Zeisler and other artists would appear. 
To further give the affair an Oriental flavor a band 
of Jewish-Hungarian gypsies, all playing on shofars, 
might be introduced with the sherbet and cigarettes, 
and at the close Ahlwardt must be forced to eat some 
motzers, or else hisown words. Talk about a crowd! 
Why, the big Jewish fair would be deserted for this 
show. Afterward a subscription could be raised of 
$100 and the rector shipped to Jerusalem in the 
steerage. I fancy that he would be cured of his non- 
sense before he got back to his own country.” 


«*s 


I submit this to you for what itis worth. Serious. 
ly, however, I am assured, by people who know, that 
this man is paid by certain disgruntled business men 
of New York city to undertake the crusade. Just 
wait until he goes to Terrace Garden or Greitner’s ! 
Not a thing will occur ! 
« x 

Isn't it singular the number of people you meet 
now that mentally buttonhole you and say : 

“Isn't Nordica great?” A year agolI was pooh- 
poohed for timidly insinuating that the woman had 
dramatic possibilities. Now the entire press has 
swung into line, and praise her work most enthusias- 
tically. Itis her turn to say, ‘‘I told you so!” But 
then she won't. She is too busy elaborating new 


Anyone with half an eye could have seen in Faust 
that Nordica was playing the part on the old simple 
lines. She is hardly a young Gretchen, but she looked 


Teutonic and naive. ae 


Phew! Did you notice her embonpoint uncabined, 
uncorseted and unconfined? Lillian of the tribe of 
Norton, you must wheel, or else, like Melba, you are 
doomed to rotundity amazing. 


What do you think—what will you wager me that 
you can tell me the name of the man Calvé dined with 
last Sunday night a week ago, at the Gerlach? I am 
sure that you cannot guess if I give you the entire 
column. 

You see, Maurel gave Carmen a dinner, and Maurel 
is crazy about athletics. He fences, boxes, sprints 
and swims. He is a big, brawny, muscular fellow, 
and a bad man to corner, I should fancy. Those 
muscular legs of his, in a combat a la savate, would 
disable a man’s diaphragm for life. 

Well, Maurel likes ‘‘le boxe.” He met Corbett— 
James of the Pompadour. They struck up a friend- 
ship, and Jim, who is crazy about acting, went to see 
Maurel, and admires that psychological left leg of his 
enormously. Calvé clapped her San/usza hands when 
she was told that Corbett admired the way she re- 
frained from punching Russitano to his ‘“‘corner” in 
Cavalleria. So Jim was at the dinner, and Jim was 
in his glory, and Calvé wondered at “‘les biceps” 


that could be so snugly stowed away in a dress suit. 
a 


* * 
What a winning road combination ! Calvé and Cor- 
bett in their great knockout scene! 


* 
x o 


Put Paderewski in the orchestra and the country 


would be drained and bankrupt in six months. 


* 
ia * 


Do you know that Sarah Bernhardt was dying to 
meet Paderewski? It was ail arranged. W. Von 
Sachs vouched for Bernhardt, and Ignace Jan, the 
lemon haired wonder, solemnly promised me that he 
would be on hand. Then both artists became sick, 
or went out of town, or else forgot, and the scheme 
fell to the ground. 


* 

This is what was intended : Paderewski was to play 
the piano and Bernhardt the pantomime in L’Enfant 
Prodigue, and this was two or three seasons before 
Pilar-Morin and Aimé Lachaume came here. This is 
the first time that I have told the story. What a com- 
bination that would have been ! 

- “ * 

I am assured that the parting between Emma Calvé 
and Henri Cain at Havre was most affecting. It was 
literally linked sweetness long drawn out. Henri 
Cain is her fiancé, and made the book of La Navar- 
raise, which we are to see again to-night. They 
say in Havre that Calvé raised Cain after the 
steamer left the dock, and this joke, an able-bodied 
one, is still recounted by aged gossips of the French 
city on long wintry nights. 

* * & 

I stood very close to the stage at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House the night of her début and watched 
Lola Beeth. She looked scared to death. The fact 
is foreign artists are beginning to awaken to the fact 
that Americans can no longer be gulled. We have 
better singing in New York than Berlin, Paris or 
Vienna enjoys. I shall not speak of Italy at all, as 
the vocal art is at a low ebb there. 

* : * 
Beeth is a favorite in Dresden, Berlin and Vienna. 
She has been singing a number of years in public, 
and although she 1s a handsome creature gossip has 
never linked her name with that of aman. They call 
her ‘‘Lola Beeth-Noir,” because of her hair. She 
was very blond on Monday night, and I never wit- 
nessed a more discouraging début. She may pull 
herself together later. 
- - 

The chef of the Gilsey House has invented a 
‘filet de Reszké,” which the famous brothers, who 
are guests of Mr. Breslin, have declared supreme, 

* 
© * 
The Wizard of the Nile is making money; yet 
I told Victor Herbert that his music was far below 
his standard; and that is the reason the opera is 
drawing big houses at the Casino. Hang art! 
* 
J = 
“If Maurel,” suggested an authority on costumes, 








It was not the real 


describe the Orfeo of Brema. 





‘business " for old, war-worn roles, like Marguerite. 


‘“‘ever ventured out in the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
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tury with his Va/entine suit on medizval ladies would 
keep him a busy man wondering why the ice house 
laugh was raised. It is very magnificent, but is it a 
watrior’s ?” 


* 
” ” 


Funny was the little pantomime I saw in a cable 
car one morning about 10 o'clock. A richly—too 
richly—dressed lady, a singer, entered and took a 
savage seat. She looked bored and flustered, and 
upon her shapely head and brunette curls there 
perched an opera bonnet. When the functionary 
who slaves for the cable asked for the rent she fum- 
bled in her pocket and handed him a small coin. He 
looked at it haughtily and returned it. It was a penny 
piece. The lady blushed, got out her pocketbook 
and extracted a bill. It was $20. Four millionaires 
became interested, and I tried to look as if I was of 
their class. The conductor shook a sullen head and 
the lady bounced out of the carand hailed acab. It 
was a very expressive play, without words, and its 
preface could be easily read, 


The mention of pantomime reminds me that Jane 
May proposes to make it hot for a Bridgeport clergy- 
man. The histrionic worm has turned at last, and 
proposes to nibble at the heels of the sacerdotal op- 
pressor whenever needs be. It is well. Too long 
hath the pulpit scarified footlights, and turn about is 
fair melodrama. The Reverend Pullman may have 
to masticate his words. Mlle. May is a lady of char- 
acter and energy. 


A Reply to Mr. Guilford. 
PEAKING of the staff notation, Mr. Guilford, 
This is a subjec- 








in your issue of November 13 says: “‘ 
tive system, built upon a wrong basis, false in every 
particular, indefinite and absurd.”’ 

Isn't that rather a peculiar statement to make regard- 
ing a notation? According to Webster ‘‘ Notation is the 
act of practice of recording anything by marks, figures or 
characters.’’ Pray what can a subjective notation be ? 
This staff notation has stood some rather severe tests for 
one *‘ false in every particular, indefinite and absurd.” 

May I call Mr. Guilford’s attention to some facts: Bach, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, 
recorded in this notation a great variety of 
thoughts and emotions. The artists of to-day are inter- 
preting these great works with nothing but the printed 
record, the staff notation, from which to read the ideas of 
the masters. And yet when we hear a poor interpretation 
of any great work does any intelligent critic excuse the 
performer on the ground that the record is imperfect, the 
notation so false and absurd that he should not be ex- 
pected to read it correctly ? Certainly not. Such a criti- 
I doubt if even Mr. Guilford 
If a notation so 


Chopin 


cism was never heard. 
himself would make such a statement. 
records the thoughts of a composer that hundreds of years 
after he is dead no one questions the perfect preservation 
of his musical ideas, can anything more be demanded ? In 
other words, is there any call for improvement upon a no- 
tation which records with such accuracy ideas so intangi- 
ble and_evanescent as those which take their form in 
music? 

But later Mr. Guilford makes a comparison between 
subjective and objective methods of teaching reading. 
Perhaps he means that the methods of teaching the staff 
notation are subjective. There would seem to be more 
meaning in such a statement. 

May I sound a note of warning to Mr. Guilford when he 
states that the subjective methods are entirely abandoned, 
and hints that spelling is now taught by objective methods ? 

It is dangerous to make a statement about any subject 
with which one is not perfectly familiar. Evidently Mr. 
Guilford is not a public school teacher, or he would know 
that the attempt was made to teach spelling by object 
lessons, and that it failed. The enthusiasts over object 
lessons were somewhat surprised that a beautiful picture 
of a cat, or even fondling the real live cat, never taught 
a boy to spell ca¢, but I think there are few left to-day 
who are not convinced that the only way to learn to spell 


is to spell, and that the old Webster's spelling book wasn’t 
such a bad thing after all. There have been reforms in 
teaching, and the object lesson has its place, but one of 
the latest reforms seems like a swing of the pendulum 
back toward earlier methods, in that it finds objects no 
help in either teaching the notation of arithmetic or 
reading. 

So, if Mr. Guilford’s plaint is against the present 
methods of teaching musical notation, he must offer us 
something besides objective methods, for they have been 
tried in the balance and found wanting. 

That musical terminology is inaccurate and indefinite 
all musicians acknowledge. That the teaching of music 
is yet in its infancy as a science is also an acknowledged 
fact; but, as a teacher, I plead for an intelligent study of 
methods of teaching, and a mending of our vocabtlaries 
rather than a new notation. 

Many attempts have been made by people who miscon- 
strued the cause of the failures in teaching to improve the 
notation. 

No innovation of this kind has received any general 
attention, except the ‘‘ Tonic Sol-Fa.’’ This notation 
gained a strong foothold in the schools of England, where 
the absurd fixed Do was the only method in use. But 
while the Tonic Sol-Fa has received much attention, and 
has been introduced by its advocates into American 
schools, it is not growing in favor. Why? Because 
teachers are learning that by the proper use of the mov- 
able Do the youngest children can be taught to read notes 
at sight, and read from the same notation that they must 
use later for any instrument which they may undertake. 
Schools which have tried Tonic Sol-Fa (which must cer- 
tainly be acknowledged to be simplicity itself) have discov- 
ered that much time is lost in changing from one notation 
to the other. 

So Mr. Guilford’s suggestion to learn both his notation 
and the staff notation is met by the answer: This has been 
tried with a most excellent notation, and found not gain, 
but loss. 

Teach a child notes when he is learning his letters and 
his figures, and he will never dream that the staff notation 
has any difficulties. Juuia Errie Crane. 








Blumenberg’s Success. 


T the first concert of the Albany Musical As- 

sociation on December 12 the excellent performance 

of Blumenberg, the ‘cellist, aroused the warmest enthusiasm 

and won for this artistic player the highest encomiums from 

both press and public. The following clippings from the 

Albany papers of December 13 indicate the emphatic suc- 
cess earned by Blumenberg : 

Mr. Louis Blumenburg, also of New York, a’cellist who cap- 
tured and held his audience almost spellbound by his exquisite 
execution. 

Mr, Blumenberg in his ‘cello solos took first Davidoff’s ro- 
mance. This artist has a peculiarity at once amusing and origi- 
nal. From the instant the accompanist strikes the first note the 
‘cellist apparently becomes oblivious to all else but his instru- 
ment. He shuts his eyes and seems to throw his whole soul into 
the execution of his music. His playing was a treat such as is 
seldom given to the Albany public. For his second selection he 
took Dunkler’s La Fileuse, and for his last Popper’s Spanish 
Dance. Healso gave several pleasing selections on recalis.— 
Albany Express. 





The musical association was happy in the choice of its other 
soloist, Mr. Louis Blumenberg, ’cellist. He played for his first 
number a romanze, by Davidoff, and La Fileuse, by Dunkler. 
For an encore he played Thomé’s Simple Aveu. His tone is 
magnificent and sympathetic. His technic is fine and was shown 
to good advantage in La Fileuse, by delivering triplet passages 
at an exceedingly rapid tempo. The Spanish Dance, by Popper, 
was played with a fire and abandon which was marvelous. He is 
not alone an artist, but a virtuoso of grand attainments.—4/ 


bany Argus. 


The ‘cellist Mr. L. Blumenberg, of New York, deserves es- 
pecial mention. He hugged his big instrument like it wasa 
thing alive. He drew forth with the strength of a master from 
it such wonderful tones that the audience was speechless. And 
all the time he smiled and seemed listening to harmonies in his 
soul to which the instrument responded. His romance, his La 
Fileuse and his Spanish Dance were each perfect as rendered by 
him—perfect and original. He was enthusiastically encored.— 
Albany Evening Journal. 


Pennsylvania State Music Teachers’ 


Association. 
» Eugene C. Heffley, president, 5416 Howe street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Edmund Wolsieffer, secretary and treasurer, 1117 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Executive Committee—Jos. H. Gittings, chairman, Pitts- 
burgh; Jas. P. McCollum, Pittsburgh ; Theo. Wettach, 
Allegheny. 

Program Committee—Ad. M. Foerster, chairman, Pitts- 
burgh ; Harry G. Archer,.Pittsburgh; Arthur Wittich 
Reading. 

Auditing Committee.—Thos. a’Becket, chairman, Phila- 
delphia ; Richard Zeckwer, Philadelphia ; Vivian Ingle, 
Philadelphia. 

Advance program of the seventh annual meeting at 
Pittsburgh, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 
30, 81, 1895, and January 1, 1896. 

All members of the P. S. M. T. A. holding membership 
tickets for 1895 have free admission to all sessions, recitals 


and concerts. 
PROGRAM. 
Carnectg Music Hai, Pitrrsuren. 
Monday, December 30, 1895. 
10 A. M. 

OrGam Cole, ccisisccovccedocecdsensbeces Frederic Archer, City Organist 
Addresses by Hon. B. McKenna, Mayor of Pittsburgh ; Eugene C. 

Heffley, president, and Edmund Wolsieffer, secretary and treas- 

urer of the Pennsylvania State Music Teachers’ Association. 





QOPQEM. 2... cdecscvccsseccvecsccsene James Russell Dodworth, Pittsburgh 
Essay, Boy Choirs.........sceesseess Gilden R. Broadberry, Pittsburgh 
2 P. M. 

Organ recital....... eeerves vesecocesccecveess Walter E. Hall, Pittsburgh 
PEED COON ics do cinstcccscdcéacesecvesoutes Carl Stasny, Boston, Mass, 
VOOR ccc cvescccevecscenberocévbeces Miss Alena G. Emerson, Pittsburgh 
PIRMO os iccceesecet Sbvncescaresocsduday -Henry Alb. Lang, Philadelphia 
8 Pp. M. 

Mixed Chorus, ......siscecseevecvescseces The Mozart Club, Pittsburgh 
Male ChOCUS,......2sc0dssnereotectsccsages The Schubert Club, Pittsburgh 
WEE cccccsenives Mrs. Elise W. Mechling, Ricardo Ricci, Pittsburgh 
ge  ” AE PERT ne carr Mrs, K. O. Lippa, Cari Retter, Pittsburgh 


CARNEGIE Music HALL, PirrspurGH. 
Tuesday, December 31, 1895. 





10 A.M 
Essay, Method in Voice Training..... Chas. Davis Carter, Pittsburgh 
Se 8 TTT et een ee Frederic Archer, Pittsburgh 
2 Pp. M. 
OPGBR. 6s cccccccccssevecscnccccevercecseesces Roscoe Huff, Williamsport 
VOOR i 6 ccsbrvecbiccedhuddsecivetvescns Frederic J. Bussman, Pittsburgh 
Lecture recital, The Art of Study..........-.ceescsveceescees ; 
Mrs. Mary Gregory Murray, Philadelphia 
Business Meeting. 
8 P. M. 
Mixed CHOTUB: osecssscevecsgcee eosceee The Madrigal Club, Pittsburgh 
Male ChOPUB. ...,ccvsercsccccecvocccesesece The Apollo Club, Pittsburgh 
WIG o oc cccccddcuetaelssdndiranede Miss Gertrude Keppelman, Reading 
PIARG ci ic cccvecvccvecvsscsecdedeeccese Miss Emma V. Miller, Johnstown 
VOOR 55 ac ccccsccessnsvocses Miss Helene C. Livingstone, Pittsburgh 
VOOR cccccccceveccesccsscscecccneons Louis W. Critchlow, Philadelphia 
TOC cidce ccccédvcocccpocscscodectoekedocses H. B. Brockett, Pittsburgh 





Carneciz Hat, ALLEGHENY. 
Wednesday, Fanuary 1, 1896. 


10 A. M. 

Business meeting. 

Essay, Evolution in Modern Music......... A. W. Borst, Philadelphia 
2P. M. 

DEeG COG oo. ou. c ss vc co nddspvccansese Allegheny Musical Association 
Pim TOTAL, hii Fiske ic Robe ce Kab si 8s see Emil Liebling. Chicago, Ill. 
8 P.M 
Chamber Concert, Quartets (new) ...... Leo Oehmiler, Ad. M. Foerster 
"Cello BOloist.....00seesccccseses+canccenessce Fritz Burkhardt, Pittsburgh 
FROME ss icpcesndudeeccccvesedecasneun Mrs. Shannon C. Jones, Pittsburgh 

Iijustrated lecture (with stereopticon views), Idealism and 
Bibs cin done astidscacdievestve Johannes Wolfram, Cleveland, Ohio 





Edwin W. Hoff.—Mr. Edwin W. Hoff, the tenor opera 


singer, left New York December 11, on the St. Louis, to 
go to Paris to pursue his studies with Trobadello. He will 
be absent until next season at least and will then locate in 
New York permanently. 
A pe anaes organist and teacher of voice. An 
excellent opening exists in an attractive Southern 
city. For particulars address ‘‘ Georgia,” care of THE 
Musica Courier. 
2 lone artistically and scientifically repaired. .Worth- 
less and common instruments made equal to the best 
of Cremonas. All work guaranteed. Prices reasonable. 
Van Dorston, violinexpert, 1244 Broadway, New York. 








HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


| ORATORIO 
and CONCERT. 
| ADDRESS—~—aq, 

61 West 37th Street. 


ame OR ais 


Remington Squire, 


MANAGER, 








113 West 96th St.,.New York. 





MME. 


» ARONA, 


Voices developed from 
foundation to stage. 

Analytical and synthetical 
special courses (with di- 
ploma) for teachers and 
professionals. 

Grand Opera in German, 
Italian, French and English. 

Oratorio, Concert, 

Church, &c. 


124 East Ate earns 
Yori. 





MRS. ELENE 


EATON, 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Ether s i" Royal Albert 
Hall, Crystal Palace, London 

orm hony, Sims Reeves’ Pare- 
il Cone erts in London; Liver- 
wate eth vn anchester 
Orchestral; also of the Handel 

and Haydn Society and 
Symphony, Montreal Festival, 
= mere Oratorio Society Con- 
r Festival and 

Pittsburgh Arion Club, &c. 


For terms, dates, &c., address 
THE BERKELEY, 
Boylston St., BOSTON. 
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Second Philharmonic Concert. 
LupwWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, 
Born December 16, 1770, at Bonn ; died March 26, 1827, at Vienna. 
HIS was the program of the second Philharmonic 
concert given in Carnegie Hall last Saturday evening 
and preceded by the customary rehearsal on Friday after- 
noon: 
Overture, Egmont, Op. 84.......cescescereeceees } .... Beethoven 
Concerto for piano, No. 5, E flat major, op. 73.. 
Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. 
Menuetto and Allegro Molto (fugue), from Quar- t . ..-Beethoven 
tet in C major, op. 50, No. 3..........esececeee- 
String Orchestra. 


Scene and Aria, Ah! Perfido... ........ccecceeseecses Beethoven 
Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio, 
Symphony No. 7, A major, op. 92 .......csceesceevers Beethoven 


Mr. Arthur Mees prefaced his program notes by the fol- 
lowing timely remarks : 

‘In commemorating the 125th anniversary of Beethoven's 
birth the Philharmonic Society invites the musical public 
to honor the great genius of instrumental music, who, 
while imbued with the spirit of classicism, enlarged its 
forms and charged them with the emotional intensity which 
is the distinguishing characteristic of his successors, the 
romantic school of tone poets. At the same time this so- 
ciety presents for contemplation the record to which it can 
point, as indicative of the thorough appreciation which it 
has accorded to Beethoven’s works during the fifty-three 
years of its existence. It has thereby exemplified that, how- 
ever praiseworthy it may be to bring forward important 
contributions by new composers, real comprehension and 
appreciation of Beethoven's works is a safe guide to calm, 
just musical judgment and to the acquisition of a sound 
and healthy musical taste. 

‘«In the Memorial by H. E. Krehbiel published on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
society it is chronicled that at its first four concerts Bee- 
thoven's fifth, Eroica, second and seventh symphonies were 
performed, In rapid succession the other symphonies ap- 
peared on the programs and their constant repetition proves 
that, as it is expressed in the Memorial, ‘ the Philharmonic 
founded its work upon the solid rock of Beethoven's music.’ 
Great as are,the strides which have been made since Bee- 
thoven’s time in augmenting the means of musical expres- 
sion, the directness with which he embodied his thoughts 
in tones and the conciseness with which he transmitted 
his ideas are qualities in which he has not yet been 
excelled so far as pure instrumental music is concerned. 
These were the result of the most conscientious 
labor and exacting self-criticism. His themes were 
subjected to the most rigid examination. Their rhythmic 
and melodic structure was changed again and again. 
Months, even years, passed before the composer found the 
exact shape satisfactory to him, for a musical idea jotted 
down on the spur of the moment. Its very tonality was 
made the subject of repeated trials. The import of this 
can be conceived only when the extreme sensitiveness of 
Beethoven's ear to the different effects of the various keys 
is taken into consideration. The same care Beethoven ex- 
ercised in constructing every part of a work from the ma- 
terial once decided upon. Although he reveled in the fan- 
cies summoned up by the rhythmic and melodic outlines of 
the accepted themes and in the harmonic integument sug- 
gested by them, he sifted all with the utmost discrimi- 
nation, and hesitated long before finally determining what 
to adopt and what to reject. The scores of no other great 
composer show such a number of alterations, erasures and 
interpolations. 

‘The changes frequently affect apparently unessential de- 
tails, marks of expression, scarcely noticeable features in 
instrumentation, but itis owing to the care bestowed on 
those very points that this master’s compositions possess 
in so high a degree absolute symmetry of form and that the 
relation between the contents and the manner of convey- 


ing them is so perfectly harmonious. Beethoven was a 
musical thinker in the specific sense of the word. His 
works are the result of inspiration clarified in its manifes- 
tation by conscious fidelity to the requirements of the 
beautiful in what is termed absolute music.” 

And how was this great occasion celebrated? By su- 
premely artistic playing, by absolute unwavering fidelity 
to the works of the wonderful master of masters? 

We regret to say that as a whole the concert was a dull 
affair, and that the dullest part of it was the playing of the 
band of the Philharmonic Society. This, too, despite the 
earnest and even fiery conductorship of Mr. Anton Seidl. 
No matter how you may differ with Mr. Seidl’s reading 
of the classics you cannot deny his mastery of his orches- 
tral material and his dramatic blood. His reading of the 
Egmont was pulsing with dramatic life, it was the veri- 
table introduction to a tragedy, and his seventh symphony, 





BEETHOVEN. 


From an original from life by STI£LER in 1820 in possession of 
MR. WILLIAM STEINWAY. 


a now familiar interpretation, was full of sharp, rhythmic 
contrasts, the swing and movement being unflagging from 
the start to the finish. He takes the first movement rather 
too slowly, but the scherzo was full of life and the finale 
very effective. The excerpts from the quartet were out of 
place. Beethoven has written plenty of music for orches- 
tras. But Mr. Seidl is not the Philharmonic orchestra, and 
what can he do with two private and one public rehearsals? 

Can it be that the material of the band is mediocre? We 
do not like to think so, for in this huge city we surely 
should be able to gather together strings and wind of most 
superior quality. Yet the strings were a distinctly inferior 
quality, the wood and brass wind mediocre, the attack 
harsh, clumsy and massed effects noisy and ill disciplined. 
The society has been so often complimented on the virility 
of its work that it has grown complacent, and complacency 
leads to carelessness. In a word, the so-called ruggedness 
is ugly. The orchestra does not produce a beautiful tone, 
and beauty is the only standard of judgment. Dramatic 
energy, nuance in tone and emotional playing must all be 


sonorous tone. The Philharmonic orchestra has not a 
beautiful ora sonorous tone. It is loud, assertive and often 
vulgar in quality. Better let us acknowledge this. The 
truth should be spoken, else further degeneration will ensue. 
Therefore we conjure the gentlemen of the society to re- 
hearse early and often, and next Thursday take a night off 
and listen to the playing of the BostonSymphony Orchestra, 
and realize the beauty of tonal symmetry, the admirable 
attack, and again the sensuous, lovely tone quality. It will 
be a well spent evening. 

Madame Sapio sang with brilliant effect the Ah Perfido 
and Madame Zeisler gave a refined, rather too careful in- 
terpretation of the concerto. The adagio was most poet- 
ical, but one missed the vigor and dynamic power of the 
rondo, Details were exquisitely worked out. We prefer 
this artist when she lets loose the reins of her fantasy. She 
was recalled three times. 

Once more the Philharmonic Society is compelled to go 
into mourning for an old and valuable member. This In 
Memoriam was published at this affair : 

** The Philharmonic Society of New York is again called 
upon to mourn the loss of one of its earliest members, one 
who, though not associated with it at the time of its foun- 
dation, has surpassed all others in the term of his active con- 
nection’with the society as a member of the orchestra. 

“Mr. Frederick Rietzel joined the society in 1847, and 
was continuously engaged in the concert work of the or- 
chestra until the close of the fifty-third season in April, 
1895, a period of forty-eight consecutive seasons. 

** He has served asa member of the board of directors 
since the year 1866, and as vice-president of the society 
since the year 1880. 

** Devoted always to the interests of the society and the 
art work which it had undertaken, and faithful in every mi- 
nutest detail to the responsibilities of each position intrust- 
ed to him, he has won the lasting respect and aifection not 
only of his associates, but also of that larger circle of the 
lovers of his art in this city in which he was so widely 
known.” 

The picture of Beethoven which we publish to-day is by 
Stieler, and was painted in 1820. The original painting, 
life size, is in possession of Mr. William Steinway. 





Sousa’s Band Route. 


OLLOWING is the route of Sousa’s Band, com- 
mencing the new year: 


POE ies ao og chtpdigeccusde Spee Washington, The Lafayette. 
Ay Oe Sine dikcvat ainda heme Cnihe ne 508 Baltimore, Music Hall. 
a Wins Une wedad thet Ladedn babes ante Baltimore, Music Hall. 
~ Cisiias bine dbees Rhee 66 cbnatdetuon York, Pa., Opera House. 
bas Bae sy necedueniene eyes doo% Lancaster, Fulton Opera House. 
- Gn ccckdbak pan deeds teedechetune ai Pottsville, Academy. 
” EY POPE EVERY yO eT ike tre Reading, Academy. 
“s PO TRA hv evis west 55 Uhade Philadelphia, Academy. 
8) UDG ete b tne cb dedivceueubes Brooklyn, Montauk Theatre. 
Olt Wed ce tiie vimueddnmedbisnte Poughkeepsie, Opera House, 
v 1B nis dv 00 voces cesenccvacecesecbees Albany, Bleeker Hall. 
NOS BS ace te ates oSpsadeerc ip eenenieds caen Troy, Music Hall, 
“ WT vctdiwosencssescdaeds Johnstown, Grand Opera House. 
My 5 Meus o id cbigtee cele dateecs die sesdes Utica, Opera House. 
- Teh, UE ecb tabeki ete oct emus Rochester, Lyceum Theatre. 
fF 2." BERS ceases iges casncore Toronto, Massey Music Hall. 
WO GRO c Epcback cous bheckicticapaanees Buffalo, Music Hail. 
Mos as ki lie. ceeddtelvebiedeey Cleveland, Music Hall, 
Sy DB. 6 6o is Bed Cels S48 Detroit, Detroit Opera House 
Oi) Dad abe cdsteentt Battle Creek, Hamblin’s Opera House. 
865 <P aaa a> oS sn ote vidhieee « pehiesmes Kalamazoo, Academy. 
ee, FE OT Seer PEST etm 
ne es. es Siva 6 ORs ch vA pee moe Benton Harbor, Opera House. 
; FRE FUE 65 a's VE vinden she Ne ccges Gans La Porte, Opera House. 
hie GERD ans e246 dd cm au nmn ebnabs ces Chicago, Auditorium. 
se: Meiedtgndensusetecece be vasaseen ess Beloit, Opera House. 
We EE Seas f aanstas haededeades Rockford, Ill., Opera House. 
kd BEER TEPER TET OEE: Janesville, Myer’s Opera House. 

“¢ Ey Ba, SedUbi chtee devedec Milwaukee, New Pabst Theatre. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, November 26 1895. 


M Y musical rounds opened rather inauspiciously 

a week ago to-day with a vocal recital by a married 
His first name is Heinrich, 
and by profession he is said to be a watch and clock maker 


couple, Mr. and Mrs. Grahl. 


from Stettin. Of course that would not deter him from 
making a good vocalist if he had a voice and knew how to 
sing. His tenor organ, however, is of the most undecided 
flavor, being neither fish nor flesh, and his singing is as un- 
interesting as his voice. 

His wife, Marie, is interesting only in looks, but her alto 
voice is not worth a cent and her singing is as amateurish 
as that of her husband. 

Teo complete the irksomeness of the whole affair a violin- 
ist, Mr. Soma Pick-Steiner, verzaffte the Gesangsscene of 
Spohr in so harassing a manner that I preter leaving him 
to the tender mercies of Mr. Abell instead of writing about 
him myself. 

Why such people give concerts in Berlin I cannot, of 
course, pretend to understand. But I cannot go so far as 
some do and blame Mr. Wolff for it. He built his beauti- 
ful Bechstein Hall for concert purposes, and he hires it out 
to those who feel inclined to pay for it, and for his services 
as amanager. I don’t see in what way he is to blame, for 
he certainly cannot be expected to let all those pass an 
examination who want to give concerts in his hall or under 
his management. 

* * # 

I fled to the Singakademie, where Miss Frida Scotta was 
giving her second and last concert before a large and 
fashionable audience, among which some of the members 
of the American Legation cut quitea figure. Ofthe pretty 
and young violinist I spoke at length in my last week’s 
budget, and can now only add that, although her outward 
success left nothing to be desired, her technic has evidently 
become somewhat impaired, and her intonation is not al- 
waysimmaculate. Nevertheless, her playing is possessed of 
much charm, especially as to tone quality, and her playing 
of such trifles as Thomé’s Andante religioso, a well-known 
Zarzyzki mazurka, and the Sarasate Gipsy Airs is highly en- 
joyable. Of course, the young lady was made much of, 
and she was enthusiastically encored. 

A young man by the name of Henry Bramsen offered 
the “assistance” of some violoncello soli. It struck me 
ai first sight as peculiar that he should be playing on an 
apparently quite new instrument, and later on I learned 
that his own ‘cello was belated in arriving from Leipsic. 
Under the circumstances the young man must be granted 
some leniency, and I don't wonder that in the difficult 
Paganini Perpetuum mobile (which he played an octave 
lower than it is written for the violin) he did not quite 
strike a 2.40 gait. In the well worn E ‘flat nocturne of 
Chopin (which he played in D) he gave some new concep- 
tions of Chopin intepretation which were anything but ad- 
mirable, and on the whole this pupil of Klingel has much 
to learn yet. Still he showed some talent and a little 
berceuse of Cui he performed with nice taste and tone. 

** # 


Wednesday Germany had her official day of repentance 
set down by the Government as a holiday and one to be de- 





voted to prayer and atonement essays. All concerts or 
theatrical performances are prohibited except such as are 
of the most serious nature. Originally the day had been 
selected for the annual concert given by the royal opera 
chorus for the benefit of its widows’ and orphans’ fund, but, 
as that body was in the throes of the final rehearsals for Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s Ivanhoe, it could not spare the time to 
study the new Resniczek Requiem, which is to be the prin- 
cipal number and fiéce d' attraction at this choral concert. 

Instead of the opera chorus, therefore, the royal orchestra 
gave its third symphony evening, under Weingartner's di- 
rection, on the day of repentance. Well, I for one did not 
repent, but, on the contrary, enjoyed an excellent program 
excellently performed. 

The program was rather a secular one, and it reads‘some- 
what strangely that just on this severe day, as a novelty 
and for first performance in Berlin, Richard Strauss’ latest 
composition, Till Eulenspiegels lustige Streiche nach alter 
Schelmenweise, in rondo form, was selected. To mend 
matters as far as the outward appearance of the program 
was concerned, the lengthy but very characteristic de- 
scription, Merry Pranks of Till Eulenspiegel after an Old 
Knave’s Melody, Composed in Rondo Form, which is the 
full title on the orchestral score, the title was given as Till 
Eulenspiegel, symphonic poem. Well, it was very humor- 
ous, nevertheless, and Till Eulenspiegel is by all odds 
the cleverest work so far scored by that master of modern 
orchestration, Richard Strauss. It surpasses in this direc- 
tion even Don Juan and Tod und Verklaerung. The com- 
position is genial, in both the English and German meanings 
of that much abused adjective. 

Up to the present music has very few works of real 
humor, and even Wagner’s humor, as displayed in the 
Meistersinger, is more word wit than really funny music. 
But Till Eulenspiegel is verily humor translated into music, 
and without reading upthe history of the sometimes merry, 
sometimes lascivious, and at times even mischievous pranks 
of that medizval German personage Till Eulenspiegel, of 
whom it were difficult to say whether he was more of a 
knave or a fool, one can understand or follow the imagin- 
ings of the composer. For that reason, probably, Richard 
Strauss did not give a ‘‘ program ” with this fanciful work, 
and refused to do so even when Dr. Wuellner, of Cologne, 
who was the first one to bring out the novelty, applied for 
one. Strauss merely stated that, like his hero, he had set 
out to‘ give some people a few nuts to crack,” and he does 
this with a vengeance. 

His humor, however, never gives out from the first note 
to the tragi-comic end of Till Eulenspiegel, where, with 
the noose around his neck at the foot of the gallows, he still 
shows his sneering tongue to the people whom he so often 
plagued with his tricks and pranks. Technically, too, 
Richard Strauss’ opus is a masterwork, and the orchestra- 
tion is perfectly clear and lucid despite the tremendous 
orchestral apparatus which he puts into operation (4 flutes, 
8 oboes and English horn, clarinet in D, 2 clarinetsin B 
flat and bass clarinet,3 bassoons and contrabassoon, 4 
horns in F and 4 horns in D, ad libitum, 3 trumpets in F 
and 8 trumpets in D, ad libitum, 3 trombones and bass 
tuba, together with a full complement of percussion instru- 
ments, including a big rattle). 

Of course to insure clearness and lucidity of performance 
with such an apparatus, and to overcome the great technical 
difficulties which abound in the score, it takes a first-class 
body of musicians, such as the royal orchestra represents, 
and a level headed, keen conductor, such as Felix Wein- 
gartner. The reproduction was admirable, and the effect 
upon the large audience, which as usual at these concerts 
filled every seat in the opera house, was such that an ap- 
plause of several minutes’ duration, coupled with several 
recalis for Weingartner, followed the final notes of Till 
Eulenspiegel. 

The program besides this novelty contained nothing 
startling for a day of repentance. The Brahms orchestral 
variations on Papa Haydn's Choral of St. Anthony opened 
the concert. These I heard far better performed, es- 
pecially as to orchestral color, by Theodore Thomas and 


q 


his New York orchestra more than fifteen years ago. It is 
true the first variations are lacking in variety of color in 
the orchestration and their masterly contrapuntal treat- 
ment is better discernible in the composer’s arrangement 
for two pianos than it sounds in Brahms’ orchestral score, 
but Thomas used to bring everything out very clearly any- 
how, which Weingartner failed to do, and only waxed elo- 
quent with the later variations, which indeed are also more 
brilliantly scored by the composer. 

The second number on the program was likewise one of 
Theodore Thomas’ stock pieces, but he would hardly have 
placed it ona program of such importance. It was the 
over sweet and hypersentimental serenade for string or- 
chestra in D minor by Volkmann. The ’cello solo in it was 
performed with noble tone and in virile style (as far as this 
is possible with such a Schmachtlappen composition) by 
chamber virtuoso Liibeck of the royal orchestra, who 
justly came in for an extra share of the public's apprecia- 
tion. 

Beethoven’s Eroica symphony formed the second half of 
the program, and was as enthusiastically received as it 
was played. Weingartner was much applauded after each 
movement, and several times recalled at the close of the 


immortal work. 
*# 2 


On Thursday evening I heard two lady pianists, one of 
whom, Miss Mary Mildred Marsh, of Cincinnati, Ohio, I have 
had occasion to speak of in favorable terms before. The 
recital in Bechstein Hall, however, or at least the portion I 
heard of it, gives me less chance to do so, for her playing 
of the Beethoven E flat sonata, op. 31, No. 3, as well as of 
some Chopin selections, was anything but satisfactory or 
even technically above reproach, while it was only in the 
Liszt eighth Hungarian Rhapsody that Miss Marsh regained 
some of her former brilliancy and displayed pianistic abili- 
ties which augur‘well for her future. Miss Marsh is finish- 
ing her pianistic education with Professor Karl Klindworth, 
and may soon return to the United States. 


7-7 * 


A far more satisfactory pianist in every way was Miss 
Marie von Unschuld, from Vienna, who was heard herea little 
earlier on the same evening at the Potsdamer Street Con- 
cert Hall. The young lady had adopted the novel device 
of sending to the music critics her photograph instead of 
calling on them in person, a custom which is still rigidly 
adhered to here by many débutants of both sexes. In the 
United States such a thing luckily is not known and would 
be considered with a bit of suspicion on the part of the 
critics as something of a personal bid forfavor. Here these 
things are different and some of the older gentlemen, critics 
of the old school, are said to even expect such a visit. Well, 
be that as it may, this time they received together with a 
very nice and modest letter a photograph of a prepossessing 
looking young lady of about twenty, and when they went 
to the Concertsaal they found that the picture was not even 
flattering, but that the original was even better looking 
than the photograph. This is rarely the case with female 
photographs, and proves to me a great deal of sagacity and 
forethought on the part of Fraulein von Unschuld. How- 
ever, she would really not have needed such a device, for 
barring the first movement of the Chopin B minor sonata, 
in which the young lady was evidently still much em- 
barrassed, and consequently could not do herself or the 
composition justice, she played the difficult work admirably 
with healthy, not maudlin, sentiment and a poetic concep- 
tion throughout. 

Her first group of smaller soli consisted of Beethoven's 
Andante grazioso in F,a Mozart minuet in B flat, Scar- 
latti’s pretty pastorale in E minor, Mendeissohn’s scherzo 
in the same key, the E flat minor intermezzo from Brahms’ 
op. 108, and Weber’s Invitation to the Dance in the composer's 
own version. In all these pieces of various styles the young 
lady satisfied me both as to conception and execution. I 
should like to hear her now with orchestra in one of the 
bigger works of the classic literature. Her crisp touch, 
clear phrasing and apparent independence of the left hand 
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would seem to fit her well for Bach playing, but the master 
of masters’ name did not occur on the program. j 

Jointly with Miss von Unschuld, Miss Jenny Alexander 
was heard at this concert in a recitative and aria from 
Handel's Rinaldo and several groups of Lieder. She has a 
beautiful and résonant true alto voice, but she does not as 
yet know how to handle it and would do well to take fur- 
ther vocal lessons before again appearing in public. 

* *# *# 

On Friday evening I attended portions of two concerts, 
the first one of which was that of Prof. Arthur Krasa, vio- 
loncello virtuoso and teacher of that instrument at the 
Prague Conservatory of Music. He is a master of the tech- 
nic of his unwieldy instrument, which was shown in the last 
movement from Davidoff’s second ’cello concerto, and in 
the clearness and ease with which he rolled off Fitzenhagen’s 
Perpetuum mobile. But the tender and preferable side of his 
instrument he also knows how to show off to best advan- 
tage, as was demonstrated in the beautiful cantabile style 
with which he performed Bruch's Kol Nidrei. 

Vocal variety not exactly of an exciting nature was 
brought into the program by the lugubrious Lurgenstein. 
You may or you may not remember Bruno's bass voice from 
one of the former seasons of opera in German at the New 
York Metropolitan. He is a Lieder singer of the lachrymose 
type, and as such he went well, but did not offer a sufficient 
contrast with the 'cello playing. His selections were Schu- 
bert’s Irlicht, the Schumann Grenadiere, Henschel’s Nun 
liegt die Welt umfangen, Rubinstein’s Ein Traum and 
Jensen’s Margreth am Thore, which last: named song is lit- 
tle entitled to Mr. Lurgenstein’s style or voice. The slim 
audience, however, was kind to him as well as to Professor 


Krasa. ea * 


The same evening I heard the closing selections of Lilli 
Lehmann’s third and for the present last Lieder Abend. 
As usual on the rare occasions of the popular prima donna’s 
Berlin appearances the Philharmonie was really crowded, 
and, as is very easy to notice, the American colony, more 
especially the great number of vocal students, furnished a 
good percentage of the exceedingly enthusiastic audience. 

The first group, which contained Lieder by Cornelius, 
Avon Fielitz (a new composer introduced here by Lilli 
Lehmann), Rubinstein, Liszt and Reinhold L. Herman, 
I did not hear. Of the second I missed Mozart’s song 
Abendempfindung and Schubert's Claerchen. But I was 
in time for Schubert’s Die Sterne and Schumann’s Nuss- 
baum, and yet I came near not hearing them. This was 
not my or the fault of my ears, but entirely the fault of the 
vocalist. Lilli Lehmann sang both these Lieder so pianis- 
simo, and with the constant use of the head voice she lately 
affects, that at the farther end of the hall you could hardly 
distinguish what she was singing, and Herman, who is the 
most discreet of accompanists, had very nearly to efface 
himself entirely in order not to drown the singer with the 
piano. I don't know what to make of this constant over- 
use of the head voice Lilli is making nowadays. Whether 
it is purely a mannerism, or whether she thinks she is thus 
making a greater impression upon her public, or whether 
she is trying to save her voice, I cannot tell. Anyhow, it 
cannot be that she has lost her glorious big vocal organ, 
for from Berlin she leaves this week straight for Vienna, 
where she is to appear as Brunhilde and in other Wag- 
nerian heroine réles, and in these surely da Ai/ft kein 
Maulspitzen, da muss gepfiffen werden! 

As an encore Lilli sang the Erl King with something of 
the old metal, and likewise in the Bungert Rheinlieder 
cycle she was more sonorous than in the previous Lieder ; 
still the piano and pianissimo dynamics prevailed. I am 
not an out and out Bungertianer ; he is too uneven for me. 
Some of the Lieder are fairly good and interesting and 
others are the reverse. 

*s ‘ 

Saturday evening I gave up entirely to Miss Adele Aus 
der Ohe, who gave a concert here with orchestra, about the 
overwhelming success of which I took occasion to inform 


you by cable. I know that among the readers of Tur 
Musica Courier this sterling artist numbers so many 
friends that I was glad to take the earliest opportunity of 
making them aware of the fact that the young lady who 
has met with so much success in the United States during 
the last five or six years was also appreciated tc the fullest 
extent by the Berlin public and critics. Not that an Amer- 
ican judgment would need such indorsement, but after all 
the Berlin public and press are known to be the most dis- 
criminating, and surely also the most important, of any in 
Europe, and thus the honors bestowed upon Miss Aus der 
Ohe at the Singakademie last Saturday night must have 
seemed to her of as much importance as they must have 
afforded her pleasure and gratification. Although Miss 
Aus der Ohe had not been heard here since she was a mere 
child, and although no particular press réclame had been 
made for her in the shape of preliminary puffs, the large 
concert hall was well filled with a representative and musi. 
cal audience, and Miss Aus der Ohe’s enthusiastic recep- 
tion was as spontaneous as the recognition of her great 
merits was unanimous and well deserved. 

Of course I don’t have to tell you anything about her 
playing, and, in fact, it would be difficult to find anything 
new to say in praise of her. Still I want to acknowledge 
that in the three or four years in which I have not heard 
her play she seems to have grown mentally. This was to 
me particularly noticeable in the broad and noble way in 
which she performed the Tschaikowsky B flat minor piano 
concerto, which I have had the good fortune to have heard 
once before from her under the composer’s own direction 
on the occasion of the inauguration of Carnegie Hall. The 
conception she then displayed was of course influenced 
directly by the composer, and she evidently preserves it in 
faithful tradition, but her own powers of reproduction have 
broadened since then, and thus the reading of just this 
work was specially interesting. Technically, of course, it 
was, despite its many umclaviermdssige passages and 
episodes, flawless, and in tone, colors and variety, as well 
as pliability of touch, Miss Aus der Ohe’s playing was the 
surprise of the connoisseurs. The magnificent Steinway 
grand she used on this occasion likewise came in for a 
good deal of favorable comment, and the Berlin /nte/7z- 
genzblatt goes so far as to devote some space to this noble 
product of the world famous piano manufacturing firm. 

After the Philharmonic orchestra, which furnished the ac- 
companiments under Prof. Mannstaedt’s direction in a satis- 
factory manner, had given as a entremet the slow movement 
from Tschaikowsky’s string quartet, op. 11, Miss Aus der 
Ohe gave a highly poetical, and yet at times almost virile, 
reading of the most beautiful of all piano concertos so far 
written, the one by Schumann, and made a renewed hit ; 
and to show her great powers as a virtuoso, just as well as 
she had demonstrated her abilities as one of the most ad- 
mirable of interpreters, she wound up her program with 
the Liszt E flat concerto. The audience after that went 
wild with delight, and although Miss Aus der Ohe was ap- 
parently nearly exhausted, the public after half a dozen 
recalls would not leave the hall until an encore was 
granted. To this imperious demand the fair concert giver 
at last had to yield, and added to her previous perform- 
ances a tenderly sung reproduction of the Liszt Liebes- 


traum. one 


As I have not yet been able to acquire ubiquitousness I 
could not attend the simultaneous piano recital of Harold 
Bauer, the favorite pupil of Paderewski, who held forth 
in Bechstein Hall and about whom,I entertained you in 
my last week's budget. I was very much amused, however, 
over the two vastly differing opinions of two of the resident 
critics whom I happened to meet shortly after the concert. 
While Neumann declared that he did not like Bauer’s con- 
céption of the Schumann Carnaval and that the Beethoven 
Appassionata Sonata had been played ina very muddled 
style, Blank assured me that he had rarely heard a better 
or more interesting pianist and that esfeczal/y the 
Beethoven sonata had seemed to him a wonderful piece of 


interpretation. Well, I should like to hear a word from 
my friend Ignaz on the subject of his favorite pupil. 


*#*# # 


Last night we had the fourth of the Biilow-Nikisch series 
of Philharmonic concerts, and again the great conductor 
scored another most pronounced success. + Curiously 
enough, it was Schumann’s C major symphony that was 
most applauded, and this again demonstrates that the 
public of these concerts is really a well educated one. No- 
body can deny the great beauties of thought and invention 
in which Schumann’s romantic symphony abounds, but 
again it cannot be denied that the orchestral scoring in just 
this very symphony is none of the best and in places quite 
‘*muddy.” It is the greatest merit of Nikisch that, despite 
these drawbacks, he succeeded in presenting a clear, well 
defined and particularly felicitous reproduction of the sym- 
phony, and especially of the scherzo, with its difficult vio- 
lin passages and with its double trio, taken at a somewhat 
slower tempo than usual, which greatly added, however, to 
the clearness and charm of the whole movement. The last 
movement, with its verzwickte rhythms, was played with 
telling precision and thrilling brilliancy, so that it really be- 
came the Jz2ce d'attraction, and at the close the conductor 
had to bow to thundering applause and to respond to nu- 
merous recalls. This is truly a rare thing for a Schumann 
symphony, 

The beginning of the program was made with Haydn's 
pretty G major symphony (No. 13 in Breitkopf & Hiartel’s 
edition), not one of the ‘twelve renowned” Haydn sym- 
phonies, but one which would well deserve that distinc- 
tion. It was charmingly, gracefully and genially played 
throughout. 

The closing number of this program, in which Schumann 
was placed in the centre, was Berlioz's Benvenuto Cellini 
overture, and of course you have all heard that under 
Nikisch’s baton yourselves, so I don’t need to assure you 
that it was a magnetic, brilliant and above all very tasteful 
and effective reading which he gave us last night. For 
Berlin, however, there was that much of a lesson in it that 
it demonstrated the fact that Weingartnerhas no mortgage 
on the works of Hector Berlioz. 

The soloist of this concert was Eugen d'Alberi, for 
whom two hackneyed works for piano and orchestra were 
interspersed between the above mentioned orchestral com- 
positions. At first it had been given out that he would 
play on this occasion both of the Brahms piano concertos ; 
then the announcement was made that he would only play 
the B flat concerto, but that Brahms would come and would 
personally conduct both the concerto accompaniment and a 
performance of his Academic overture. Stilllater on it be- 
came known that Brahms would not come to Berlin at all, 
and that the two concertos scheme would be abandoned till 
next season. After that I heard that d’Albert would play 
the A major Liszt concerto, which he had played for the 
first time in his life at the Brunswick Tonkiinstler meeting 
last summer, and his reading of which then proved very in- 
teresting. You can therefore imagine that I was more thana 
bit disappointed when things finally simmered down to the 
fact that the much discussed soli were to consist of'the well- 
worn Weber Concertstiick and the more than well-worn— 
in reality now nauseating—Liszt E flat concerto. 

However, d'’Albert’s playing this time more than com- 
pensated his choice. I never heard him play with more 
power and better musical effect than he did in the march 
movement of the Concertstiick, or with more abandon and 
a perfect hurricane-like fury with which he performed the 
finale of the Liszt concerto. He carried everything before 
him irresistibly with his force and fierceness, and I must 
say he once more became to me, what he has been dubbed 
so felicitously by the senior editor of Tue Musicar Courier, 
a perfect ‘* little giant.” 

= * 

I see that Tue Musicar Courier dealt with Weingartner’s 
self-conceited and Wagner-imitated pamphlet on conduct- 
ing editorially and rather more kindly than some of the 
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Berlin papers did, or, in my estimation, the article deserves. 
Weingartner never more plainly than he is now doing 
showed that he is suffering from aswollen head. Thecom- 
poser of Genesius wantsto be a second Richard Wagner in 
everything, even up to composing a Mysterium to be put 
by the side of Parsifal and to be performed in a special 
Festpielhdus A la Bayreuth, and of course Weingartner 
feels it incumbent upon himself to write essays 4 la Wagner, 
and generally he has desire to make people talk about him- 
self and the newspapers write about him and his doings. 
He even lately lends himself to the wiles of the interviewer— 
anything to gain more notoriety. His pamphlet on con- 
ducting has the one great fault that it says very little about 
the art of conducting, and that little is just of the very sort 
which Weingartner himself least lives up to. 

His essay treats mainly of purely personal matters, and 
the kernel of it is an attack upon the dead Hans von Bii- 
low, who once had the audacity to snub Mr. Weingartner 
and who now after death has to pay the penalty for such a 





Cincinnati Music. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, December 14, 1895. 
HE second program of the Symphony Orchestra 


. given yesterday was as follows: 


Symphiony, B flat Majoes si. 065. aie padevves cee eek Mozart 
Agta, Coca DERPENS . «5 cb ss sake Leia CH sick oe 6885 vovswee Rossi 
Mrs. Vanderveer-Green. 

Concerto for violin, D minor, op. 56..........:c.eeeesceeees Gade 
M. José Marien. 

Prelude, Ingwelde.... oc ccave.covscccvecsccesnse Max Schillings 
Scéne de Bal, Charlotte Corday........ ..sseseseeeeers P. Benoit 
Overture, Donna Diana..............ss2eeeeeeee E. von Reznicek 

Songs— 
EP NUD Ss 55 db vhs ch ede co aKe sb oped se cenewedensedpeans hen Lalo 
Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt................- Tschaikowsky 
Lath: TOE 665i 0s Eo Sed srhs aa ea eek 
Mrs. Vanderveer-Green. 
Entrance of the Gods in Walhalla (Rheingold).......... Wagner 


In Mr. Van der Stucken’s program of the coming season 


grave offense. How careless and slipshod Mr. Weingartner | +here are a number of novelties. Those that have had a 
is in his assertions about the changes Hans von Biilow hearing so far have been unusually interesting. 


made in some of the accepted Beethoven readings will be 
seen from the following example. Mr. Weingartner says: 


The Reznicek overture, I see, was given last week by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Hale in his last letter to 


Biilow made a correction in the trio of the scherzo of the | 7... Musica, Courier hits the spirit of the work exactly. 


ninth symphony, changing in the second bassoon part with- 


out any reason aC into a B natural, through which this abounding in genuine humor. 
somewhat tart but very characteristic progression ischroma- wonderfully deft. 
sometimes appearing as an accompaniment to a second 
é theme or by itself in odd combinations and piquant modu- 
but that really this note is given in the manuscript copy of lations. 
Meistersinger, but it is more Gallic in touch. 


tically weakened (verweichlicht).” Now the fact of the mat- 
ter is that not only logically the note ought to be B and not C, 


the ninth symphony, which can be seen at the Berlin Royal 
Library. The C got into the printed scores only by an 


It is a buoyant, spirited composition, light in touch and 
The instrumentation is 
A single theme runs through overture, 


The spirit of the workmanship is akin to the 


I understand Donna Diana was produced some three 


error or a printer’s mistake and Biilow’s correction is there- | peeks ago in Leipsic, with striking success. 


fore as plainly vindicated as Weingartner’s attack is evi- 


dently vindictive. 
** 7 


The Leipsic art paper Die Redenden Kiinste devotes 
more than a couple of pages to a biography and picture of 
the American violinist Fritz Spahr. 

ss 

Manager Hermann Wolff is in the habit of giving a din- 
ner to the conductor and the soloist, as well as afew select 
friends, on the Sundays after the public rehearsal of his 
series of Philharmonic concerts. Last Sunday when Eugen 
d'Albert appeared on the scene leaning npon the arm of his 
third wife, née Hermine Finck, Heinrich Griinfeld, the ’cel- 
list, who is quite a wag in his way, softly whispered the 
fanfare from Beethoven's overture Leonore muméber three. 
It was alittlewhile before the host and dinner party caught 


Unless I am misinformed, Schillings’ Ingwelde vorspiel 


has not been heard in this country. The subject of Schill- 
ings’ music drama is taken from a poem by Ferdinand Graf 
Sporck. The composer puts the following significant quo- 
tation on the title page of the vorspiel: 
Gelage der Mornsteinsoéhne 
verstummt, da Bran sich erhoben hat, des Bruders Braut 
Ingwelde im Liede zu preisen. 
auf den jungen Skalden Ingwelden’s trauernder Blick, 
aus dem so riihrend die Sehnsucht nach Gliick und Frie- 
den spricht. 
ein, die ihn zu heiligster Begeisterung emportragt, und als 
ein Dankeslacheln das Antlitz der Frau verklirt, da be- 
gliickt reinste Seligkeit den Sanger, ein Lied verhallt in 
traumhaften Entziicken.” 


‘* Beim frohen 
is das larmende Treiben 
Beriickender Zauber iibt 


Nun giebt inniges Mitgefiihl in der Weise 


Schillings follows closely in Wagner’s footsteps as to 


4 *** methods, but one is impressed at once with the young com- 


Yesterday I had a call from the former Boston conductor, 
Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, whom, together with his amiable 
Viennese wife and Mrs. G. Schirmer, from New York, I 
met at the Aus der Ohe concert. 
the very best of health, and as he is quietly living at Dres- 
den, where there is no suitable field for his activity, he may 
not be averse to again trying the United States. 


niest thing was that scarcely had Mr. Gericke settled down | tragic story that is to follow. 


poser’s originality and clearness of expression. 


We all know how the young school would climb to Wag- 


nerian heights, but is forever finding itself in an unending 
Mr. Gericke is now in| corridor. Schillings, on the contrary, is a master of form, 
he speaks his mind plainly, he even thunders his meaning, 
but one feels the authority behind it. 
The fun- | of dramatic suggestion, and whets the appetite for the 


The vorspiel is full 


If ever a youth gave promise 


for a comfortable talk when in comes Mr. Nikisch, the other | of taking up the work where Wagner left off, surely it is 


former Boston conductor. The meeting was an interesting 
one to all parties concerned. 

Some other callers were Miss Corry Corstini, an Alge- 
rian violinist, who is soon to be heard here ; 
Groenvelt, 


Mrs. Sara | Thomas. 
from New Orleans, with a charming young | numbers were of absorbing interest. 


Schillings. 


The Benoit Charlotte Corday music is likewise new to 


Cincinnati, though it has long been a favorite of Theodore 


To the musician the Reznicek and Schillings 
The general public, 


daughter, who has just finished her studies on the piano | however, was anxious to hear Mr. Marien, the new concert- 


with Leschetizky, of Vienna ; Christian Sinding, the Nor- 
wegian, and Richard Delius, an English composer, as well 


meister, as a soloist. 


Mr, Van der’ Stucken brought Marien from the Benoit 


as Mr. Herman Israel, from the Steinway factory in Ham- | colony, at Antwerp, where he was concertmeister of the 


burg, who is always most welcome, for every time he calls 
he proves to me that he is a most excellent tuner. 


*# # 

To-night we shall at last have the long postponed pre- 

miére of Sir Arthur Sullivan's Ivanhoe at the ue Opera 
House. fr. 


WEDNESDAY, Fe. 27. 
I reopen my letter to inform you that the Ivanhoe pre- 
miére proved to be a complete and most ne fiasco. 
More about it in my next week’s budget. F, 
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Harmonie, and highly esteemed as a quartet player. Ma- 
rien is a violinist of sound quality. His tone is broad and 
warm, eminently characteristeric in fact of the later Brus- 
sels school. His execution is facile and finished. His 
chief characteristic, perhaps, is self repose. Marien ought 
to make a name for himself in America. He is young, seri- 
ous and of high artistic ideals. 

From the orchestra Mr. Van der Stucken again obtained 
surprising results. _ Nothing could possibly bring into 
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sharp outline the crudities of a newly formed orchestra 
more plainly than the E flat Mozart symphony. 

There were of course moments when the woodwind was 
not what it might be, but the performance in general was 
admirable. The little figures in the strings were polished 
and neat in phrasing. 

Mr. Van der Stucken understands the value of contrast 
and the importance of rhythmic certainty, New qualities he 
never fails to attain. In rehearsing his men he knows 
exactly what can be done with his forces at hand and he 
never rests until he reaches that limit. He is not onlya 
sound musician but a wonderfully shrewd general. 

In the modern numbers of the program the orchestral 
work was particularly effective and closely knit. Mr. Van 
der Stucken took the Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla at 
a tempo that would shock the author of Paderewski and 
His Art. But Mr. Van der Stucken was justified in taking 
a brisker tempo than is given in the stage performance. 
The eye is not taken up with the procession of the gods, 
the possibility of the collapse of the stage rainbow, or with 
the distant Walhalla, and without pantomime and stage 
effect the music loses its significance—~it drags. Besides, 
the shimmering effect produced by the sixteen different 
parts in the strings of the festival orchestra simplified for 
concert purposes is much easier to reproduce when the 
tempo is quickened. 

Mrs. Vanderveer-Green was not in the best of voice, but 
was, nevertheless, well received by the audience. 

The student orchestra of the College of Music, number- 
ing seventy-five performers, gave its first concert last Tues- 
day night. They tried the first Beethoven symphony. Le- 
andro Campanari conducted. The orchestra was of better 
quality than one might have expected. 

Miss Jeannette Orlopp played the Spohr concerto No. 8 
(scena cantante). Miss Orlopp has a distinctly musical 
temperament. In years she is but a school girl, but her 
playing is of a thoughtful, self-poised character that prom- 
ises much. 

Her bowing is graceful but firm, her tone pure and flex- 
ible. Mr. Campanari may well be proud of his pupil. With 
proper regard for the pitfalls of adulation and injudicious 
praise, Miss Orlopp should ultimately find a place among 
the great ones. I believe she is to finish her studies in 
Europe. 

The trustees of the College of Music are having a hard 
time in finding a successor to Mr. Neff as president of the 
College of Music. Four or five prominent gentlemen, 
among whom might be mentioned Mr. I. G. Smidlapp, Mr. 
Frederick Ulms and Mr. Lucien Wulsin, have declined the 
honor. The trustees promise that with Mr. Van der Stucken 
as musical director and an advisory board the new presi- 
dent give but one hour a day to the college. 

The first of the conservatory chamber concerts will be 
given early next month. Mr. Marien’s string quartet at the 
conservatory has as members, Mr, Schliewen, first viola, of 
the Symphony orchestra; Mr. Michael Brand, first ‘cello of 
the orchestra, and Mr. Adolph Loeb—altogether the most 
promising string quartet Cincinatti has had in many a year. 

*  'Rosr. I. Carrer. 





Fritz Spahr.—It will interest the readers of this 
paper to hear about the successes of an American in Ger- 
many. Fritz Spahr, the young violinist, will soon be a 
shining light in the musical world. The Leipsic Centrai- 
blatt writes : ** Spahr is destined to play first violin.” The 
Leipsic Concertsaa/l; ‘No violinist has ever played in 
Leipsic in one evening as many difficult pieces as did Fritz 
Spahr. His succcess was complete.” The Chorgesang 
(Leipsic): ‘‘Spahr’s playing can only be described as ex- 
traordinary.” The Neue Zeitschrift fir Music, Leipsic ; 
“ Fritz Spahr is entitled to be called a master among the 
leaders in the violin world.” 


WO GENUINE OLD VIOLINS FOR SALE. ie. 
R. Schmelz wants to sell his two celebrated vi 
one a Guarnerius and the other a Bergonzi. Please address 
159 East Sixty-second street, New York. 
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BROOKLYN, December 16, 1895. 
ORE new music than one generally hears in half 
a dozen concerts was offered last Monday night at the 
‘concert given in the Academy by the Brooklyn Saenger- 
bund to aid the local German hospitals. The concert was 
obviously a success, for the attendance was large and the 
praise most audible. It was late in beginning, as most of 
these’society affairs are, and that made it late in ending, 
which occasioned some sorrow, for a slip was inclosed in 
each program apprising the reader that after the perform- 
ance there would be tea, or something, at Saengéerbund 
Hall, not far away. Indeed, the imaginations of two or 
three men in the house were so inflamed by the promise of 
this slip that they slipped out themselves between the 
songs and had some tea of their own in an adjacent café. 
The chorus was in good shape and sang with spirit under 
the direction of Mr. Louis Koemmenich, who is a leader of 
understanding and vigor. The singers, men and women, 
had evidently wrought themselves intosympathy with their 
work, and one plainly heard the light, high argentine 
quality of the German voice in most of it. The women 
were nearly all in white or light colors, while the men were 
in their inevitable sullen black. Men are never pretty, and 
that is one reason why they ought to be allowed to wear inter- 
esting clothes. In concerts like this they are mere foils to 
the women. 

An uncommonly large and good orchestra supported the 
chorus and did some work of its own. There were about 
forty men whose faces we have all come to know at the 
Seidl and Thomas concerts, and it they could have had the 
benefit of one or two more rehearsals their share in the 
program would have been perhaps the best. The festival 
overture by Julius Lorenz, new, that opened the concert, 
proved the training and even temper of these musicians. 
Probably we attribute too much to leadership and too little 
to the forces that are led. The common soldier has had at 
least something to do with winning the battles in the world's 
wars, and these experienced men not infrequently sug- 
gested, under Mr. Koemmenich, the work they had per- 
formed under Thomas. 

One gets a little tired of saying that so-and-so was in- 
fluenced by Wagner, but how are you to dodge it when the 
fact sticks out all over his work? I very much fear that if 
Lohengrin had never been written Mr. Lorenz’s Fest Vor- 
spiel would not have been written, either. Probably it is 
all the better. The band also played the good, healthy idyl 
of Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, which was new, and the 
festival march by Richard Strauss, and that was new, too, 
and vivacious. Gustav Baldamus has written a new thing, 
The Song—that was the first of the vocal numbers. The 
Leitmotiv is very like The Song That Broke My Heart, but 
take away the associations of that piece and the music is all 
right. There arc health, sweetness and joy in Baldamus’ 
composition, but it never touches gaiety. I don’t know why 
it should. Gaiety is something for Frenchmen. It is not 
for us of Germanic blood. It is a light, often affected qual- 
ity, quite different from happiness. Millet, the painter, 
said that he heard much of the fields, but he had never 
known it. Sunshine there was, beauty, fragrance, rest, 
power, all that, but the gaiety that is supposed to bubble 
into meaningless laughter was not there. The joy that ex- 
presses itself in laughter is not the highest, any more than 
the grief is deepest that has its vent in tears. 

Mr. William Bartels sang the tenor solo in this number. 


He has a pure tenor tone, but is bashful about it, which is 
different from almost any tenor I ever heard. We remem- 
ber Von Biilow’s definition of a tenor, and Bartels is not 
of that kind. A fragment from Xaver Scharwenka's 
Mataswintha, also new here, introduced Miss Marie Bran- 
deis and Mr. Carl Naeser, the former with a tremolo, the 
latter with a mission. At least I suspect from his solem- 
nity that he must have a mission, and that is tosing. But 
his singing the other night was not resonant. 

When people are conscious of their missions it has been 
noticed that they do not do as well as after they had out- 
grown them. Consciousness of self is unhealthy, anyway. 
The scene was the dialogue in the second act that is intro- 
duced by the harp, which rambles through a sustained 
string chord zm a/f, also suggestive of Wagner. Mr. 
Scharwenka understands the orchestra better than the 
voice, I fancy, for he treats the latter without the rever- 
ence of Donizetti and the other Italian masters. Then 
there was a new Am Rhein by Richard Wiesner for 
men’s voices ; that was agreeable and not unusual, and the 
women sang a delicate Night, a capella and new, by 
Friederich Hegar, and with orchestra, Fritz Vollbach’s 
new Reigen, which has one of the best motives for a 
light opera chorus that has been heard in a long time. 
This latter piece was adapted for orchestra by Mr. Koem- 
menich, and his work was fit and varied. Mrs. Josephine 
S. Jacoby, a contralto with a broad, musical, well-trained 
voice, sang the solo in Andromache’s scene from Max 
Bruce’s Achilleus, a serious and scholarly work, and a 
performance that instanced feeling and intelligence. Noth- 
ing hit the fancy of the audience better than the old Ger- 
man Landsknecht of the sixteenth century, with its jerky 
repetitions of the last words and syllables of each line, and 
the older French minnelied of Adam de la Halle, written 
in 1240,a remarkably fresh, quaint and really charming 
little bit. 

Yet hardly less engaging was,Engelbert Humperdinck’s 
setting for Heine’s Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar, with its pa- 
thetic story and its strange vein of innocence that in some 
would be called mocking. Humperdinck has told this story 
with the charm of a Schubert. In fact, Schubert is the 
man who comes most quickly to mind when hearing it. It 
has a perfect simplicity and childlikeness ; it is melodious 
and it is beautiful. Perhaps I have dwelt on this concert 
somewhat unduly, but the daily papers so seldom give 
anything about these affairs in the German tongue, and 
there were so many novelties, that it deserves a little more 
than customary mention. 

On the next night the Academy was filled by another big 
audience, in which were more men in dress suits than on 
Monday. It was Apollo Club night, and therefore a select 
occasion. It is always puzzling to know how many of the 
attendants at these private concerts go for the music, and 
how many to be able afterward to say they were there, and 
wasn’t Mrs. Smith simply a sight in that green silk, and did 
you see young Cholly Litewayte there with Miss Gladys’ 
Povvynew, and do you suppose Mrs. Lorriper has any feel- 
ings when she ought to have been in mourning for her 
second cousin, and—never mind the rest. The club itself 
was in voice and sang At Sea and The Legend of Heinz 
Von Stein and The Hungarian Gypsy and The Ant and the 
Grasshopper and a song entitled Home, Sweet Home with 
the almost too careful expression that marks its work, but 
with unity of tone and purpose, none the less. 

The soloists were Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt, who is a Brook- 
lyn girl and a charming one, and is not forgotten, and Mrs. 
Camilla Urso, whose encounter with a wild bicycler has not 
resulted in any perceptible harm toher execution. It was this 
musician who is responsible for the appearance of nearly all 
of the young women violinists on the stage to-day; but none. 
of them, I think, was ever a Wunderkind like Mrs. Urso, 
and few of them play now with the brilliancy and feeling 
and refinement of this artist. Don’t know but I might have 
picked something other than The Devil's Trill, though, 
if I had been making the program. Mrs. Blauvelt sang 
with her usual sweetness of voice and was applauded with 





enthusiasm. A charming little lady, she. One of the 
papers credited her with singing The Sicilian Vespers, She 
may have done so in Europe, but never at the Apollo con- 
cert. It is no unusual thing, however, when reporters, 
whose daily task it is to record the drunks in the police 
courts and the wisdom of ward heelers who are trying to 
get friends of theirs nominated, are sent to review musical 
affairs, to find that prodigies were performed during the 
evening. For example, I have seen reports which set forth 
that Mr. A. played the seventh symphony on the organ, 
Mrs, B. sang The Messiah, Miss C. rendered Trovatore, and 
both singers and organist gave Bach’s Passion, beside a 
number of ballads and overtures—all in one night. 

The ballad concerts on Wednesday afternoon and ¢ven- 
ing at Association Hall, in the Brooklyn Institute course, 
introduced that delightful singer Miss Charlotte Walker, 
who used to be heard here often, and always with pleasure ; 
Miss Zora Gladys Horlocker, contralto; Mr. William R. 
Williams, tenor; Mr. Grant Odell, bass; Mr. Albert 
Mildenberg, pianist, and Mr. Abram Ray Tyler, director. 
The concert made no great pretension to weight, but was 
a pleasing interlude among the heavy concerts that we 
have not had, and drew large and fiercely applauding au- 
diences ; for whereas the lectures and other intellectual 
feasts and doses of the Institute gather a surféited and 
rather sluggish public, that seldom speaks its mind, these 
concerts, given by the musical department, draw the 
youngest of the members and their friends, and they en- 
courage the singers. 

The program was uncommonly long and varied, and 
while there was not much serious music it was al! artistic 
and well chosen. Mr. Mildenberg, a bright faced and en- 
ergetic young man, is a promising and accomplished 
pianist, and he played fragments of Chopin, Schumann and 
Liszt with good taste. 

The Institute is also fathering a course of lectures on the 
physics of music, by Prof. William C. Peckham. This is 
all right, and we all know it; but there are not many 
people who can be a Helmholtz and a Beethoven. The 
scientific and the artistic are hopelessly separated, and each 
feels a little bewilderment and a half secreted contempt at 
the attitude of the other. It pervades all forms of art, and 
a young painter in your town got himself disliked because 
he invented something that’ goes with electricity. The 
artist who told me about it, in an expostulating tone said 
that it was impossible for a man to amount to shucks as a 
painter if he allowed his mind to be led astray by electrical 
and other scientific cranks, Yet it is an odd fact that 
many musicians are good mathematicians. Emotion and 
the multiplication table! Or isn’t it emotion, after all? Is 
it only a keener than common appreciation of the multiples 
of vibrations that make harmony, and their permissible se- 
quences that make melody? And have we been wrong, all 
this time, in rolling up our eyes in ecstasy when the fifth 
symphony and Die Gétterdimmerung were let off, and 
permitting ourselves to hear in the master works the rolling 
of the sea, or the blowing of the forest, or to fancy the rush 
of demons and therise ofangels? As Rip Van Winkle said 
of his wife’s washing, ‘‘ Somebody's got to do it, I sup- 
pose,” and somebody has got to find out all these interest- 
ing facts about the square of the hypothenuse; but as for 
yours truly, the nine symphonies, the cyclus and a few 
other trifies will have to serve for the present. 

The second of Miss Hooper's Saturday morning concerts 
at the Pouch mansion drew a larger audience than the first. 
It was not a concert, but a recital, and was sung by Mrs. 
Emma Juch Wellman. Her songs were selected with 
judgment from the works of Schumann, Wagner, Tschaikow- 
ski, Rubinstein, Chaminade and Nevin. Mrs. Wellman is 
taking life easy in these days, and her voice is recovering 
its freshness. There was a time, you remember, when it 
threatened to become a little reedy and threadbare. She 
sings now, too, with a willingness and a brightness and a 
sentiment that were not always noticeable in the later 
days of the American Opera Company and other enter- 
prises of the meteoric Locke. At the concert next Satur- 
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day the hostess—or must we say manager ?—will play on 
the violin, and Mrs. Blauvelt will sing, while the infant 
phenomenon, Laura Sanford, who has appeared with The- 
dore Thomas, will give us a specimen of her piano playing. 

Mrs. Emma Richardson Kuster played vivaciously before 
a large audience in Association Hall a few nights agoat her 
own concert, and Mr. Albert Thies sang things in a tenor 
voice of good quality, and in English, German and French. 
He has been doing something to his voice during the sum- 
mer, hasn't he? Getting it filed, or stretched? Anyhow, 
there was more ring to some of it than there used to be, while 
he has not lost his sensitive and sentimental style, either, 
But, say, he doesn’t have to sing Annie Laurie, does he? 
Mr. Arthur Melvin Taylor played acceptably on the violin, 
and several of Mrs, Kuster’s pupils proved the soundness of 
her teaching. 

Miss Florence G. Knight, soprano, and Mr. Louis Mollen- 
hauser, violinist, assisted Mr. G. Waring Stebbins at his 
second freeorgan concert in the Emmanuel Baptist Church. 
Guilmant and Parker were conspicuous on the program. 

At the gathering of the Woman's Club the Parker Glee 
Club sang a number of concerted pieces with an abounding 
spirit, and there were solos on the voice by Mrs. W. B. 
Boorum, and on the violin by Miss Eleanor Hooper. 

The Last Judgment of Spohr, that is perhaps not often 
enough heard in these days, when we confine ourselves to 
about three oratorios, was sung on Friday night by the 
choir of St. Ann’s church, under direction of Mr. Walter 
Henry Hall, who is to give us Mendelssohn's Loreley and 
Buck's Golden Legend on the night behind Christmas, and 
The Messiah away off in unseasonable January. Admis- 
sion was free, but the tickets bore the menace ‘‘Collection.” 

Other things in the more immediate future are Calvé in 
Carmen to-morrow night, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on Friday night in its forty-third local concert, with Mrs. 
de Vere-Sapio as soloist, Miss Hooper's morning concert 
and the local début of Countess Gilda Ruta, court pianist 
and composer, so her cards say, to the Queen of Italy. The 
opera season promises to be a brilliant one. Calvé will 
have with her the faithful Bauermeister, Van Cauteren, 
Saville, Lubert, De Vries, Carbone, Longprez, Ancona, 
Rinaldini and Bevignani. 


This Week’s Itinerary. 





Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


One thousand three hundred and _thirty-sixth 
concert at Music Hall, Mt. Royal and Maryland avenues, 
Baltimore, to-night, December 18, at 8 p. m. 

Leave Baltimore, Camden Street Station, B. & O. R. R. 
Thursday, December 19, at 8.50 a. m. 

Arrive New York, 1.55 p. m., Grenoble Hotel. 

One thousand three hundred and thirty-seventh concert 
at Metropolitan Opera House, at 8.15 p.m. 

One thousand three hundred and thirty-eighth concert at 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Friday, December 20, at 
SP. M. 

Leave New York, Central Railroad of N. J., ferry foot 
of Liberty street, Saturday, December 21, at 10 4. m. 

Arrive Philadelphia, Twelfth and Market streets, 12:20 
vy. M, Continental Hotel. 

One thousand three hundred and thirty-ninth concert 
(matinée) at Academy of Music, at 2.30 p m. 

Leave Philadelphia, Broad street station Pennsylvania 
Railroad, at 6.50 rp. m. 

Arrive Boston Sunday, December 22, at 7 a. m. 
idence depot. 


Prov- 








Carl Rosa Company.—The well-known English 
opera company, still called by the name of its founder, the 
late Carl Rosa, will give a series of performances in Lon- 
don after Christmas. It is probable that they will take 
place at Daly's Theatre, and will include, for the first time 
in London, Hamish McCunn’s Jeannie Deans. 






































PHILADELPHIA, December 13, 1895. 

F TER the innumerable different interpretations 

Merimée’s Carmen has found at the hands of artists, 

lyric and histrionic, capped by the intoxicating deviltry of 

Calvé, it seems hardly possible that a new conception of 

this character should be formed; yet Mme. Selma Koert- 

Kronold created a new picture in her impersonation of last 

Monday. She brought outa new element, which seems 

not to have occurred to others, and which beyond a doubt 

has the advantage of possibility of real realism, of life 
truth. This new element is—the women! 

Who'd ever thought of ‘hat? To be sure, her Carmen is 
naughty enough, wild, impassioned, stabbing her fellow 
working girl for a trifling quarrel, and all that; yet, in- 
stead of recklessly conjuring it up, she rather drifts into 
her love affair with Yosé on the current of events, and no 
sooner has the more solid, gentlemanly LZscamillo ap- 
proached her (and Del Puente’s Zscami/lo has quite a 
dash of Chesterfieldian courteous dignity), to whose 
wooing she knows to imply a meaning of seriousness and 
honorability, than she resolves to end her foolishness, to 
become respectable. 

Her appearance on /scamzi/o’s arm in the last act does 
not convey, as with others, the joy of a new infatuation, a 
new guilt, as it were, but a return of her true womanly in- 
stincts ; she is bent upon breaking with the folly of the 
past, and when her guilt pursues her she dies unflinch- 
ingly, not a victim, but a martyrtosin. Much of this con- 
ception may have been suggested by Del Puente’s gentle- 
manly demeanor, for I still hold the opinion that woman is 
what man makes her; nevertheless Mme. Koert-Kronold 
revealed a keen, psychological study in her Carmen which 
honors her as an artist, as a thinker and—as a woman. 
The Fosé of Mons. Gozni wag the best I ever saw here or 
in Europe ; he acted throughout the various stages of sol- 
dier, mother's boy, smuggler, outcast with an_intelligence 
worthy of a lower range of voice (I suppose you know all 
about tenors) and sang exquisitely. The long duet with 
Michaela in the first act, which I heard for the first time 
unabridged, elicited a storm of applause, well deserved by 
both. The minor parts were exceptionally well done, 
causing the difficult smuggler quintet to go as rapid, 
straight, sure and pat asa pistol shot. Chorus and orches- 
tra under Hinrichs’ baton were in fine trim, too, and thus 
the whole performance was a most interesting and refresh- 
ing one. 

Friday was Lohengrin—well, that was quite another 
story; French artists must not sing German opera unless 
they have risen to internationalism. Mr. De Backer evi- 
dently has taken this step, for his 7¢/ramund was fine 
both vocally and in acting; he is altogether a finished 
and delightfully harmonious artist, whose every réle in 
singing, acting, participating, makeup, mask presents 
an ensemble so rounded and polished as to almost defy 
critical analysis. 

The other operas were repetitions. 

There was one concert well spoken of by the the dailies, 


but I couldn't attend. 
CONSTANTIN v. STERNBERG. 





Bloomfield Zeisler’s Triumph. 


HE enormous success attained by Mme. Fannie 
_ Bloomfield Zeisler in the Beethoven Emperor Con- 
certo at the Philharmonic concerts of Friday and Saturday 
last is elsewhere critically recorded in these columns. A 
performance, however, so emphatic in its excellence, and 
which won from the local press such rarely commendatory 
criticism, deserves to be set down with specific honor and 
comment. In view of its rare power we reproduce the 
critiques of the New York press, almost unanimously favor- 
able in a way few artists can hope to attain. 
A more beautiful rendering of the piano concerto was never 
given than Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler brought to it. Crystal 
clearness of tone, the rarest delicacy and classic repose were the 


salient characteristics of her playing. Exquisite taste anda . 


sound judgment, from which no one could dissent in any phrase, 
passages of diminuendo that fairly caressed the ear with their 
delicacy and symmetry—all went hand in hand to make up a per- 
fect interpretation.— Su. 





Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler certainly played the concerto 
superbly. What temperament, poetic fervor, varied color, 
artistic finish and true classic feeling and repose marked her 
reading of this delightful work! ButI should think that such 
intensity of emotion as Mme, Zeisler shows would all too soon 
wear out the frail mortal tenement of her undoubted genius. 
The breadth of the first movement was as admirable as was the 
tender delicacy of the adagio or the spirited rhythmic dash of 
the finale. Great piano playing, truly !|— World. 





The solo artists were Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler and Mme. de 
Vere-Sapio, and both of them showed complete appreciation of 
the dignity and loveliness of their mission. Mme. Bloomfield 
Zeisler played the concerto with greater repose, clarity and ap- 
preciation of its poetical contents than she showed in any of the 
works which she performed at her own concert, and gave it 
almost an authoritative interpretation. One change only seemed 
necessary—a slight acceleration of the tempo of the exquisite 
second subject of the first movement.—Mew York Tribune. 





Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler played the fifth concerto. Heretofore 
this great pianist has been noted chiefly for her intense emotion- 
alism and passsionate impetuosity, such as the concertos ot 
Schumann and Rubinstein call for. Yesterday she showed that 
she is equally great asaninterpreter of the serene classical style. 
What was, indeed, most noticeable in the performance was the 
exquisite delicacy of her playing ; yet the orchestra always sub- 
ordinated itself ina way which ina body*’of a hundred players 
requires great skill and self repression.—Zvening Post. 





The main feature of the program was Zeisler’s superb playing 
ot the concerto, The technic, clear, firm, vigorous and unerring 
as ever, was joined to a dignified control of manner, a pure in- 
tellectual conception of the work which overbore all this mag- 
netic woman's tempestuous moods in a marvelous degree. 

The fiery calibre was repressed, and Zeisler delivered the 
concerto with a calm, noble breadth and a reserve power that 
were admirable. How old it sounds in its imposing, grave sim- 
plicity ! And how admirable was it to find a pianist who excels 
in{work of the} genre of Rubinstein’s D minor concerto draw 
the chaste, firm outline of the Beethoven work with a steady, 
unwavering hand !—New York Recorder. 





Beethoven and Giuglini.—Referring toa remark 
in Tue Musicat Courter on the estrangement of the arts, 
the London Musical Times says : 

There is a subdivision about which Tue MusicaL Courier 
might say a good deal. How often do we catch sight of a singer 
listening to instrumental music? How often, for that matter, do 
musical artists attend concerts at which they are not engaged ? 
J. W. Davison used to tell a story of Giuglini which is apropos. 
By great effort the critic induced the tenor to accompany him 
to a performance of Beethoven’s Sonata in B flat (op. 109), by 
Mme. Arabella Goddard. Giuglini heard the first movement at- 
tentively, applauded, expressed delight, and, thinking it was all 
over, roseto go. ‘ Stop,” cried Davison, ‘‘ the best is to come.” 
The adagio was too much, however, for the patience of a man 
to whom it was probably Greek. He endured to the end of it, 
smiling through his pain, like a gallant gentleman, and then, for 
nature has its limits, departed with the words, ‘‘ Beautiful—but 
long!” 
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WILLIAM MASON. 





(TRANSLATION.) 


It is with the liveliest atten- 
tion and an ever-increasing 
interest that I have examined 
your admirable work “Touch 
and Technic.” Without going 
into details—fer I should have 
to make a eulogy of each page 
—I simply tell you that it is 
the best Piano Method which 
I know, and congratulate you 
heartily on being the author 
of so masterly a work. 
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Musicat Art Society. 


HE Musical Art Society of New York, Frank 
Damrosch director, gave the first concert of its third 
season on Thursday evening last, the 12th inst., in Carnegie 
Hall, with the assistance of Rivarde, the violinist. The 
Stabat Mater of Palestrina, a motet of Brahms, op. r1o, No. 
3, Eccard’s Presentation of Christ in the Temple, Weihnacht, 
an old German folk song, arranged for chorus by Frank 
Damrosch, Cornelius’ Thron der Liebe, the Madrigal from 
Walter Damrosch’s Scarlet Letter and a Villotta of Donato 
comprised the program. Aimé Lachaume at the piano ac- 
companied Rivarde. In the work which the Musical Art 
Society set forth to accomplish three seasons ago it certainly 
has not disappointed itself or the public. It would be hard 
to find anything more pure and beautiful m harmony than 
the choral work of these unaccompanied voices. The 
work of Palestrina, which inits chaste, lucid outlines 
might well intimidate a body of singers with any weak or 
impure places in their vocal armor or any lack of clear mu- 
sical intelligence, was given in a manner which left no room 
for exception. Nothing could exceed the exquisite beauty 
of tone, the reverent dignity of feeeling, the distinct, pure 
phrasing of this work of noble simplicitiy. The tone 
quality of the chorus, to begin with, is exquisitely pure 
and cultivated—naturally, as they are all soloists; but 
after this ‘the spirit of the chorus is in perfect harmony 
with the serious, pure loftiness of this early polyphonic 
music which they sing. 

The control of volume, from forte to the faintest but al- 
ways penetrating pianissimo, is absolute, and the smooth 
decision of the attack a positive delight to hear. The im- 
provement from longer association has all along been 
steady, until this season a concert like this last puts a 
hearer to more trouble seeking due terms of praise than if 
there were faults to chronicle. The whole concert was 
admirable, but from the specific beauty and value of the 
work, and its rarity in performance, commendation lends 
itself most warmly to the Palestrina Stabat Mater. 


In bringing together this chorus, setting before them a 
goal of pure classic ambition so difficult that it had been 
allowed to pass into obscurity hitherto, and in guiding the 
chorus to the faithful attainment displayed in their public 
concerts, Mr. Frank Damrosch has earned the gratitude of 
every individual interested in the survival of a noble 
school of music. 

Mr. Damrosch has no doubt got a good, stout ship under 
his command, but he has guided it with skill into a safe 
port. It is a case of fine chorus, fine director; without 
one the other of small practical consequence, but together 
a potent association. 

Rivarde played the Bach Ciaconna and a Concertstiick 
of Saint-Saéns. The character of the Saint-Saéns work 
is fitted to Rivarde’s style, which has little in kin with the 
classic strains which many people are wont to call ‘‘ dry."’ 


* Rivarde’s tone is smooth and insinuatingly lovely, and he 


can be brilliant with good technical and tonal effect. But 
he has no dignity of the severe classic order; he is a mod- 
ern of refined type. 

Lachaume accompanied well. The house was large, and 
the finished choral work was enthusiastically received. 





InvERNI SONG RECITAL. 

Mme. Elise Inverni, soprano, gave a matinée musicale 
at the Hotel Waldorf on Friday last, the 13th inst., assisted 
by Sefior Pedro Salazar, violin. The singer’s program 
included Saint-Saéns’ Mon cceur s’ouvre, &c., the Lamenta 
della Mendicante.- from the Prophéte, and some French 
and English songs of Ambroise Thomas, Widor, Victor 
Harris and Isidor de Lara. Sefior de Salazar played 
Sarasate’s Rondo Brillante and the Faust Fantasie, and 
disclosed the fact that he should confine himself to works 
less difficult. In rapid movements his tone is seldom pure, 
and his technic is faylty and indistinct. Slowness and 
simplicity are essential to him. 

Madame Inverni uses a voice of large volume, but hardly 
sympathetic quality, with discretion and taste. The tone 
is well produced and her phrasing is intelligent. She shows 
some dramatic instinct. Widor’s A Toi, with nothing seri- 
ous to commend it, is yet an effective concert number, and 
was sung with warmth and abandon. Indeed the princi- 
pal portion of Madame Inverni’s playing was delivered 
with taste and spirit, and if only with a timbre of more 
delicate sympathy the singer might make exceptionally 
good effects. She understands thoroughly how to use the 
voice she possesses, and sings with smooth ease. 

Victor Harris accompanied delightfully. The French 
accompaniments were gracefully delicious. A large audi- 
ence was present and showed plenty of enthusiasm. 





JANOTHA AND STERLING RECEPTION. 
Miss Janotha, pianist, and Antoinette Sterling, the bal- 
lad contralto, gave what was entitled a musical reception 





at ‘the Hotel Waldorf on Wednesday ‘afternoon last, the 
11th inst. Ellen Terry divided the musical proceedings 
by a recitation, The Boy by the Beach, and held the audi- 
ence something like breathless thereby for a period of fif- 
teen minutes. 

Miss Janotha was brought forward as ‘‘ Court Pianist to 
the German Emperor.’’ If the truth be written, it has to 
be said that if Miss Janotha was able to give satisfaction 
to the court of Germany we have in New York a number 
of amateurs who could easily throw the court into rap- 
tures. 

Miss Janotha fails in the first place on the score 
of technic, which most players—even the poor ones—com- 
mand in a liberal degree. Her execution is limited and 
blurred, and after this she disclosed a poverty of feeling 
and a lack of refinement and finish which put an end to 
all idea of any serious acceptance as a pianist proper. 

She played the Beethoven Moonlight Sonata in fairly 
singing, expressive style in its first movement. This was 
the one bit of playing she did of any average merit; the 
allegretto, however, was dragged in the time of a funeral 
march. ‘The player seemed afraid of herself lest she might 
break down, and the presto was little short of a reckless 
slap-dash muddle. This performance done, Miss Janotha 
scurried from the platform before the echo of the last 
octave had died away, and absolutely ignored all the ap- 
plause which followed her. The applause continued, and 
an expectant usher with a big bouquet of lilies stationed 
himself at the foot of the stage, awaiting the lady’s re- 
turn. But there was no return. A full ten minutes of 
clapping and stamping and neck craning and astonished 
whispering went on, and then the boy and the lilies hid 
themselves away darkly and did not come forth again. 
Something dark and dreadful was the matter. 

Later Miss Janotha played some short Chopin num- 
bers, among them the Posthumous Nocturne, and played 
in a harder, cruder, more headlong style than before. If 
not under some uncontrollable state of nervous excite- 
ment, such playing is incomprehensible. 

Antoinette Sterling sang Liszt’s King of Thule in Ger- 
man and Sullivan’s Lost Chord, with organ accompaniment 
by Herman Wetzler. Her voice was in as good order as 
usual, and the usual applause was present in full force. 
Liszt, however, does not suit Madame Sterling. Her Eng- 
lish and one old Scotch song on the program suit her bet- 
ter, and of course there were encores. 

Ellen Terry, fair Ellen, in a hat of monster picturesque 
proportions, and a radiant, graceful, gracious, winsome 
bearing, looked a picture of interest, aye and youth. She 
recited melodramatically all the same. The simplicity of 
the real stage gave way to a morbid, gasping elocution 
and an artificiality of feeling very transparent. But fair 
Ellen in black velvet and silver chinchilla was fair to look 
upon, and flitted to and fro a welcome vision of harmony 
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and grace. The audience was large and fashionable. But 
alack! the piano playing delighted it not this time. 





Van Gersic MUSICALE. 

Mr. Barend Van Gerbig, pianist, assisted by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie Gordon, tenor, gave a morning musicale at the 
Hotel Waldorf on Tuesday the roth. An unusually large 
matinée gathering found it worth while to costume early, 
and by eleven o'clock the banquet hall was crowded to 
overflowing. A fashionable set of women, with a few 
men clotted here and there among them, made up the au- 
dience. Mr. Van Gerbig has evidently a large following. 

Artistically, he merits it much more than in his appear- 
ances of former seasons. He is a young pianist, and has 
taken time and opportunity to develop himself. A rough- 
ness and harshness of last season have disappeared, and 
he now adds to fluent facile technic a smooth sentimén‘ 
and graceful sympathetic delivery. A few numbers he 
played delightfully, among them the Chopin étude of 
op. 25 in C sharp minor, the E minor posthumous waltz, 
Schumann’s Des Abends, given for encore, and the Carnia- 
val. The nocturne was full of feeling, and played with 
extreme refinement and finish. All the lighter numbers 
were played with delicacy and graceful charm. and Mr. 
Van Gerbig brought to the more solid ones virility and 
freedom in nicely balanced contrast. Liszt’s Second 
Rhapsodie he played with boldness and fire, and the 
pianist’s tone, while not imposing, is mellow, resonant 
and certainly sympathetic. On the whole, Mr. Van 
Gerbig’s performance was enjoyable, and he is a player, 
particularly in the romantic school, one would like to hear 
again. He opened his program with Bach’s Italian con- 
certo. 

Mr. Mackenzie Gordon, with a voice of lovely quality 
and a supine temperament, sang Van der Stucken’s The 
Sweetest Flower deliciously as to tone, Grieg’s Two 
Brown Eyes, and some other song numbers likewise. The 
Aubade from Lalo’s Roi d’Ys he gave in a perfunctory 
manner, the opening little morsel of recitative being with- 
out a particle of life. It is a pity, with so lovely a voice, 
that Mr. Gordon does not infuse more verve and life into 
his measures. He has the lyric gift for a concert singer, 
and he has all the emotional outfit of the opera tenor, even 
to the sob, the catching of the breath and all the other 
paraphernalia which tells; but his manner is dead. He 
should nurture the dramatic instinct, if he possesses it, 
cultivate warmth and abandon, and borrow a few heavy 
splashes of color. The voice is a valuable one. 

This was a successful matinée, with a program of just 
the proper brevity, which sent everybody away pleased 
and unfatigued. 





Emit Sencer’s RECITAL. 


Mr. Emil Senger, basso, gave a song recital on Tuesday 
evening, the roth inst., assisted by Miss Sidonie Trenk- 
mann, soprano, and Mrs. Valesca Franck-Senger, pianist 
and accompanist. 

Mr. Senger’s program included Haydn’s big solo, The 
Division of the Earth; Tschaikowsky’s Don Juan sere- 
nade, and the Vision Fugitive, from Massenet’s Herodiade. 
The massive and rather unwieldy organ of the singer was 
not in very jtuneful order, and the capacity of Steinway 
Hall in any event is much too limited for so vast a volume 
of tone. A voice like Mr. Senger’s would need the soften- 
ing area of a building like the Madison Square amphi- 
theatre. In smaller halls it is apt to sound all noise and 
little music. He phrased with some intelligence, but the 
tone quality was too harsh and®’rugged to make his sing- 
ing agreeable. 

Of Miss Trenkmann the less said the better. She under- 
took to embellish Bel Raggio on her own account; her 
voice is strident and misplaced, and her ideas of phrasing 
on a par with her ideas of ornament—always in the wrong 
place. The accompaniments of Mrs. Senger were tasteful 


and intelligent. A good sized audience was present and 
showed abundant satisfaction with the performance. 





KNEISEL QuarTeET CONCERT. 

The first concert this season of the Kneisel Quartet took 
place at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall on Wednesday even- 
ing last, the 11th inst. The program comprised Brahms’ 
quartet in A minor, op. 51, No. 2; the variations from the 
Beethoven A major quartet, op. 18, No. 5, and Haydn’s 
quartet in G major, op. 76, No. 1. 

Over at the Opera House on this same evening the 
turgid, blatant orchestra was girding on its clattering 
armor for Massenet’s Navarraise. A step across the street 
into the hall where the Kneisel Quartet was playing, and 
the contrast was like the passage from an exotic, gas 
laden, paint and powder charged atmosphere into 
the fresh, pure morning air. What a noble, sweet, 
elevating change was here! And, as if to emphasize it 
with rarest potency, this quartet has never played with 
chaster, more reverent, more dignified feeling than on this 
very evening. The performance came about as close to 
perfection as any four individuals working as one may 
ever be supposed to come. The interpretation was intel- 
lectual and marked by firm character and feeling, and the 
ensemble flawless. 

It is difficult to find newelements to praise. There has 
practically been little room for improvement. That the 
quartet was in spirited mood and played with spontaneous 
verve and feeling was specially noticeable throughout the 
evening, and if any change really does exist to be com- 
mented on it would be that Mr. Kneisel seems to develop 
more consistent strength and authority, and now plays 
with a vigor and decision such as used not to characterize 
his playing in earlier days. For the rest, it was well to 
see Mr. Schroeder again, with his noble 'cello, restored to 
health and vigor and an indispensable power in this re- 
markable quartet. All the ethereal tone color, the rich 
sonority, the beautifully graduated nuance, the absolute 
precision and unfailing sympathy between the players 
were as strongly as ever in evidence. 

The Brahms work was admirably conceived and deliv- 
ered. There were moments when the four players pro- 
duced a volume of tone equal to a fair sized string orches- 
tra, and again where the delicate pianissimo effects were 
fairly ethereal, but always clear and carrying. Haydn, 
simple, gladsome, with no complex soul states to trouble 
thinkers, made a happy close to an exceptionally fine con- 
cert. : 





Tuirp ALoLIAN RECITAL. 

The third Zolian recital was given in the exhibition hall 
of the Molian Building, 18 West Twenty-third street, on 
Thursday evening, the 12th inst. Miss Gertrude Silver, 
soprano, whose voice sounds quite like her name; Mr. 
Ignacio Domingo, flute, and Mr. F. Toledo, piano, were 
soloists. Mr. Vicente Toledo, as conductor and accom- 
panist, directed a delightful program, which was enjoyed 
by a large audience. Saint-Saéns’ symphonic poem, 
Phaeton; the Mendelssohn G minor piano concerto, the 
introduction to Lohengrin; a Hers piano concerto and 
other well chosen numbers were divided in performance 
between the Aolian pipe organ, two pianos, the Vocalion, 
piano and olian grand, all worked in simplest fashion 
by the same electric attachment, but at the same time caused 
to give performances of color and sympathy through the 
manipulation of stops affecting tempo and volume at the 
disposition of the performer. 

These concerts are unusually interesting. Instruments 
which work by automatic simplicity, but which may yet be 
made to reflect a performer’s individuality, will shortly 
become an artistic necessity in the homes of those who 
either cannot or will not practice. 





. Barber Piano REcITAL. 
Mr. Wm. H. Barber gave a piano recital in Chickering 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, the roth inst. A large audi- 


ence assembled to hear his pretty program, which was 
exceedingly well arranged and, on the whole, well and 
sympathetically performed. In places, however, Mr. 
Barber gave himself too much to do, not in the matter of 
his fingers, but in the matter of his temperamental outfit, 
which does not grasp with true and fine feeling a movement 
like the larghetto from the Chopin F minor concerto. 
This was played fluently as to technic, but lacked much 
in poetic tenderness and grace. 

The Wagner-Liszt ballade from the Flying Dutchman 
was excellently played, however; so also were the Saul 
gavot and the Mozart fantasie. Shorter pieces by Grieg. 
Moszkowski, Bizet and Tschaikowsky Mr. Barber plays 
with taste and gracefulness, and the brilliant Strauss- 
Tausig waltz, Man lebt wur Einmal, he is able to give 
with freedom and dash. It was an enjoyable recital, and 
the player’s performance was enthusiastically applauded 
throughout. 

Next recital in Chickering Hall, Tuesday afternoon 
January 14, with a program from Beethoven to Liszt. 








A Brilliant Musicale. 


A VERY brilliant reception and musicale was given 

yesterday afternoon by Mr. Sebastian B. Schlesinger in the 
salons of his apartment, 169 Boulevard Malesherbes, the guest of 
honor being the Infanta Eulalie, of Spain. 

Her Royal Highness was escorted by Mr. Schlesinger to the 
Teception room, where she was welcomed by Miss Schlesinger, 
who looked very charming in a pretty cendre de rose colored 
tulle dress. The Infanta, who stayed to the end of the musical 
program, wore a dark green silk dress and a dark purple collet. 

Perhaps the most striking feature on the program was the 
recitation of M. Francois Coppée’s L’Epave, by Miss Schlesinger. 
It was given with great dramatic intelligence and passion, and at 
its close the Princess, to use the cliché consacré, gave the signal 
for the applause and warmly congratulated the young artist. 
Mrs. Howland, better known to the musical world as Miss 
Leonora von Stosch, also created a sensation by her excellent 
performance of the Sarasate transcription of Chopin’s E flat 
Nocturne, and was also the recipient of enthusiastic commenda- 
tion on the part of the Infanta. 

Mr. Schlesinger’s numbers were not the least pleasing features, 
though he contended himself with singing a couple of his own 
compositions, one being a song from an Album Lieder, just pub- 
lished in Germany, and the other being his celebrated Longing. 
Miss Nuola sang the Pourquoi Pas air in Lakmé and a couple of 
songs by Tosti. 

Among the toilettes that were noticed for their elegance may 
be mentioned a black velvet brocade with diamond ornaments, 
worn by Mrs. Halstead Boyland; a black silk dress with mauve 
bodice, worn by Mrs, Baliantyne, and a charming mauve dress, 
worn by Miss Horwitz. 

Besides the guests already named were: Mrs. E. A. Kennedy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Greger, Mrs. W. Metcalf Bliss, Mme. 
Kemeys, Mr. Claude Newnham, Mme. Beulé, Mrs. Ponsonby, 
Miss Stanley, the Comtesse de Coétlogin, Dr. Halstead Boyland, 
Mr. Louis Howland, the Marquis del Calvo, the Comtesse Soltyk, 
the Comte and Comtesse Galli, the Marquise Spinola, the Comte 
and Comtesse de Luis, M. Aramis, Miss Dana, Miss Lothrop, Mr. 
Guy Lowell, Miss Rodgers, Mrs. Edward Tuck, Mrs. and Miss 
Maginnis, Mrs. Griswold Grey, who wore a dark velvet costume; 
Mr. Morse, Consul General of the United States, and Mrs. Morse. 
—Paris Edition New York Herald, December 2, 1895. 





Bloomfield Zeisler and Riesberg Pupils.—After the 
matinée of the Symphony Orchestra on Thursday, Madame 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler kindly remained in the hall to 
hear several of Mr. Riesberg’s pupils play. Miss Clara 
Louise Ball, of Bouck avenue, played Olsen’s Norwegian 
Caprice; Miss Laura Willgansz, of Carolina street, Liszt's 
Forest Murmurs (Waldesrauschen), concert étude, and 
Miss Myrtle Dirstine, of Williston, Lack’s Valse Ara- 
besque. Madame Ziesler was pleased to find such talented 
young pianists in Buffalo, ascribing much of their interest 
in and love for music to the influence of the orchestra con- 
certs, and commended each one individually for, their ex- 
cellent technique and musical interpretation of the very 
difficult solos played.—Auffalo Commercial, December 7. 
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HE double bill at the opera last Wednesday 


night was : 
Gtiuck’s Opera, ORFEO. 
MIGIOO. cccnccssttandndahess nies bb bane cane . Mme. Marie Engle 
Re. ann 4 cho dan ae hadens andnsvetnce kan Mile. Bauermeister 
Cs carcces, ccasaubescrtsadacesv cael daues Mile. Marie Brema 
Premslete Dameeite | ooo 0. ove i eo tos Stas cdhevecsys Mile. Giuri 
So eR ise er arts PE ret POE ee TNE YE Le Sig. Seppilli 


Followed by the first performance in America of 
MAaSSENET’s OpEeRA, LA NAVARRAISE. 


BGO. cous cota ve cb dtager oes debi dinesdavas chtuemeye M. Lubert 
GN oii cukcScb cove deck ccedesaee days besd eins M. Plangon 
RM ii RAM RATA AS M. Castelmary 
RAWIOD oi uci cbbvevecesscccbceve vine dévdlecevagvedee M. Mauguiere 
Bambamente. 6 vis. ii. essa es00. adi M. de Vries 
Anita (expressly written for her)...........-++++e0++ Mme, Calvé 
COMO nds <kccb teed cca Fe ponds ocevinbagatow Sig. Bevignani 


If you long for a detonating go see Calvé in this new 
music-drama ef Massenet. It is really nothing but melo- 
drama, the vocal parts being paragraphic. It is a medley 
of noise, and might be fitly begun by Tschaikowsky's thun- 
derous overture, 1812, It is a blazing blur and blotch of 
color. It reminds one of the violent art of the patchwork 
impressionists. It is all action, with a fierce layer of music. 
There is no mezzo tinting, all being laid on by the trowel 
of apast grand master in gaudy theatric effects. Music 
plays a secondary rule. There is no such realistic score as 
this, with the possible exception of Bruneau’s L’Attaque 
du Moulin. In that work realism goes a step further, and 
all the conventions of opera are banished. 

Massenet, however, is occasionally enamored of romantic 
effect, and we get the duo Mon Souvenir t’a protégé, and 
the tenor solo, Vous qui restez la bas, then Bustamente's 
tricky song, J’ai trois maisons dans Madrid, the nocturne, 
and a trio with Spanish coloring. For the rest the orches- 
tra plays the ejaculations and fierce musical interrogations 
and the cacophony overwhelming. 

The story is founded on a tale of Jules Claretie, La Cigar- 
ette. Henri Cain made the libretto. A Basque girl wants 
adowry. She cannot marry the man she loves because his 
father objects to a union with a penniless creature. The 
Carlist chief is Zuccaraga. A price is put upon his death. 
Anita plays the part of a modern Judith in search of a 
dowry. She goes to the rebel camp and kills her man. 
Her lever is made to believe that she gets the money by 
selling herself. He is wounded while looking for her, and 
is brought in dying. The scene is painful when he pushes 
her aside, and then she throws herself at his side, and, dis- 
covering that he is dead, she goes mad. She pushes up 
his eyelids, and with a maniacal laugh the curtain falls on 
a veritable coup de théAtre. 

The sceneis a De Neuville in action—débris, disorder, 
cannon shot, smoke, infernal noise and the wounded on 
stretchers or staggering in, supported by their comrades, 
piteous and repulsive. It is an opera of bandages and gun 
shots. The score is pitched in the same high plane of in- 
tensity as Cavalleria Rusticana, but then Mascagni has 
melodic invention, Massenet very little. There is Mas- 
cagni and Bizet in this music. The baritone solo with the 
hand-clapping obligato is very taking. It was not well sung 
by De Vries. The nocturne, which plays the part of an 
intermezzo, is trivial. The score suggests labor and much 
burning of the oil that is brightest at prsses nace 


But this military melodramatic anecdote has feverish 
velocity, and of course with such an actress as Calvé it isa 
success. With what horror the Purists listened to the har- 
monic carnage and witnessed the slaughter of form you can 
well surmise. One Mozart lover remarked after it was all 
over: 

“This is where Wagner has landed us—in a warlike 
hell.” 

Of course it is absurd to argue with such an adversary. 
Wagner would have recoiled at such a literal and over- 
reaching interpretation of his theory. He believed in the 
rights of music, be it remembered ; Massenet sacrifices all 
(or is sacrificed) to the story. 

But, after all, it was not Massenet but Calvé we saw and 
heard—Calvé, her eyes greedy with the lust of gold and 
fearful of the red stain on it. Her mad scene was horrible, 
pathological, a thing not for women or children, but for 
strong men and alienists. Remember the absurd and 
decolleté trills in Ambroise Thomas’ Of/e/za music and 
then the hideous black despair, the staring despair, the 
gibbering, mouthing, laughing despair of this wretched 
Basque girl. 

Calvé’s singing was admirable. Never has she sung with 
more fire and freedom. And you must remember that the 
woman was quivering from excitement, that she was hardly 
at rest for a moment, and that she threw herself recklessly 
about the stage. Yet she kept the pitch, and her voice was 
barometric in its expression of passion, rage, hatred, con- 
tempt, terror, love, pity and horror. 

There is not yet the differentiation in characterization 
one expects between her Santusza and Anita. ‘That is 
probably because Massenet had Sanfuzza in his mind 
when he made this rdle for Calvé. You can still read San- 
tuzza in this palimpsest of bloody woe and war. You can 
see glimpses of Santuzza before her fall, a woman of un- 
easy virtue, crazy as a mad beast for the man Araguil. 
Crazy is hardly a strong enough word for it. Amita had rot 
the impelling cause for her mad desire for marriage as had 
Santuzza, There was no unborn child to legitimatize when 
it arrived in Sicily, where the summers are hot and long. 
Anita is a ravening wolf in her love. No intermediary 
characters soften or mitigate the glaring high lights of her 
character. She is a sensual beast, which does murder— 
foul, bloody murder—for a man. Dr. Kraft-Ebing would 
class her as an erotomaniac, a pervert obsessesed homo- 
cidially. She sees red the moment Genera/ Garrido 
speaks of a reward for Zuccarruga’s death, and to see is 
to do, for presently she slinks off, the fatal poignard under 
her shawl, and her mouth full of falseness. 

On her return she staggers to Garrido. ‘‘The money— 
I promised—I have struck—the man is dead.” Calvé tells 
the Spanish general about her interview with the Carlist 
chieftain. ‘‘ I demanded thechief. He questioned me. I 
had my knife under my shawl, voila. I struck him—like 
this!” It is tremendous. 

The officer recoils from this barbarous nymphomaniac, 
but throws her the promised reward. Then Ardguii is 
fetched in by some comrades. His jealousy having been 
aroused by a chance phrase, he goes to the camp of the 
enemy and is wounded tothe death. It is hardly a matter 
of wonderment that he doubts this woman’s virtue. Her 
frenzied lust for gold would easily lead her to sell herself. 
Besides, she had a biblical precedent. 

In Claretie’s story, on which this libretto is founded, the 
hero, a peasant, murders a rebel to get a dof. Cain 
changed the sex so as to use the idea for Calvé. 

Mascagni or Leoncavallo would have made more of the 
story, although Massenet’s score is elaborate at times, but 
the Parisian sticks out, the elegant painter of Watteau- 
like scenes. The coarse fervor of Mascagni he has not, 
and all Anzta's hysteria is not comparable for a moment to 
the cry, ‘‘ 7urridu’s dead!” in Verga’s little masterpiece. 
The return of the wounded, the indescribable clatter of 
cannon, drums and trumpet calls (the Schwert motif very 
much in evidence) make the air thick with acoustic horror. 
The abiding impression is one of mad, relentless passion 
and misery. Horribly melodramatic is the screaming 
laughter of the tortured lunatic 4azta when she discov- 
ers that Araguzl is dead and that her crime avails her 
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naught. Calvé was really shuddersome with her great 
haunting, staring eyes, her sombre dress, her terrified ges- 
tures. Massenet will be known in musical history as the 
tornado composer. His musical idiom is a graft of Mas- 
cagni on Bizet, with alittle Gallic sentiment as a seasoning 
for the stew. 

Plangon was admirable, and Lubert worked hard. 
Bevignani conducted with fire and authority. The au- 
dience was very enthusiastic. 

Doubtless Orfeo was given for the sake of the contrast- 
Certainly a greater one could not have been found. It was 
rather a dull performance, but what noble music is Gluck’s ! 
Brema was too agitated and restless in gesture to be an 
ideal Orfeo. She was exaggerated in her phrasing, and 
while there was a certain dramatic largeness of style there 
was much to criticise in her vocal delivery. The Che Faro 
was jerky and without classic repose or suavity. Engle 
was colorless, and Bauermeister sang with her accustomed 
taste. Seppilli did not conduct graciously and there was 
constant rhythmic differences with the singers. 

The first Tannhduser of the season was sung in German 
last Thursday night. 


iit tinice dk bivnsicunsl wanonenstessdcbeledes Mlle. Lola Beeth 

POD uA cghaces a6. 064h00se toners oneoeseense Mile. Bauermeister 

NRL 0a Saaanakties Cds tee Hhab hase ensvordedcéin Mme. Nordica 

Dam ihc bwin bce bE ATE i KS Herr Wallnoefer 
(His first appearance.) 

Wepre Navin iii «seid ob ebide obit g Q AaS + Wein 0b GONG O5 Herr Bucha 
(His first appearance.) 

WG in ins ean cic cs ceanapida tee tonyencalina~: cane Herr Mirsalis 

ii coe xno tandainneécminebiniabicss seein Herr Riedel 

BE 4-0 oe no cunsnatatkenseanhs cibemnind nina Herr Livermann 
(His first appearance.) 

TE oo n9b00 ctees cn ghedsenadorstesepoonagecessesen Sig. Viviani 

GION a a tate ccasusenccconsaabeccccecenavepeds Sig. Kaschmann 

RE PEER UAE Ne ce BT El ME 5 Mr. Anton Seidl. 


It was a solid and rather dull performance this. The 
overture was played in perfunctory fashion and the audi- 
ence was small and listless. Of course this told on the 
artists. The Parisian version was given, but there was 
much to criticise in the ballet of the first act. Leda and 
the Swan was the solitary tableau given, and there was 
much pirouetting of Giuri, but it was all tame and lacked 
animation and atmosphere. Nordica’s Venus was satisfy- 
ing, even if it was without much seductiveness at first. 
She sang very well, especially in the last act. Herr Wall- 
noefer, the newcomer, is a conscientious artist whose 
wooden acting told heavily against him. He is far from 
imposing, and his movement were clumsy and constrained. 
He has an agreeable tenor, which he forces and is occasion- 
ally marred by avibrate. But his voice is not worn and he 
sings in tune. He did excellently with his recital of the 
Pilgrimage, singing with much spirit and sincerity. Lola 
Beeth was amateurish in singing and action as E/izadeth, 
She did not make much of Dich Theure Halle. The chorus 
in the first act was off pitch. Kaschmann was a fair Wo/- 
fram, but not a very tuneful one. The other newcomers 
were mediocre, although Bucha is the possessor of a 
powerful bass of hard unyielding texture. Bauermeister 
sang her little solo like an artist. Asa whole, it must be 
confessed that it was a disappointing evening, and the 
German contingent was not in evidence. 

A triple bill was given Friday evening. Calvé sang the 
mad scene from Hamlet and Sanfuzza in Cavalleria 
Rusticana. She was superb. Cremonini made a most 
favorable impression as 7urrzddu. Philemon et Baucis 
was the curtain raiser at the matinée. Romeo et 
Juliette, with the accustomed cast, was sung, and La 
Favorita called out a small house at popular prices Satur- 
day evening. Cremonini was again the hero of the per- 
formance, and we sincerely hope that this talented young 
artist will realize that he is on the wrong track, that his 
voice cannot stand the strain to which he subjects it by his 
reckless emission, and that this is 1895 and not 18650. 
We have tabooed old-fashioned singing at the gallery. 

Verdi’s Aida was the opera on Monday night—an opera 
of which vivid recollections remain with us since its suc- 
cess of last season, with Tamagno, Nordica, Mantelli, 
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Ancona and Plangon in the leading réles. The cast was 
changed on Monday nightin all save one particular. Nor- 
dica was the Aida; Jean de Reszké was, however, the 
new Rhadames, Marie. Brema the Amneris, Eduard de 
Reszké the Aigh Priest Ramfis,a part he has sung before 
only on state occasions, and Victor Maurel the Amonasro, 
a part he has sung also before, but in the same way. 

And what a Rhadames Jean de Reszke made! And 
why he should permit himself to allow a réle which he fills 
with such potency ever to fill an idle place in his repertory 
was a mystery to those who saw him on Monday night. 
Taken as a whole we have had no such complete presenta- 
tion of Aida as was this. The cast was rare, its perform- 
ance all life and earnest purpose. 

A slight bit muffled in the Celeste Aida, which, however, 
he delivered with delightful fervor and purity of phrase as 
the opera wore on, RAadames gained clearness and force, 
until by his entrance in Act III., with the stormy, joyful 
Pur ti riveggo mia dolce Aida, he was found singing with 
a sustained volume and warmth which bids fair to throw 
the Romeos e¢ al. into the shade. Faithful in costume—a 
picture in this respect—and free, purposeful and noble in 
action, with a music which suits him beyond most other 
réles, the Rhadames of Jean de Reszké is a superb per- 
formance, one we want to hear again. The testimony of 
a crowded house to their delight in the performance, as a 
fact the greatest enthusiasm this season, ought to be en- 
couragement enough to make felt that the huge success 
would demand early repetition. 

Nordica sang with great brilliancy of tone and infinite 
pathos and force. Her dramatic bearing as Aida also 
strikes one as more truthful, simple and therefore more ef- 
fective than in any other réle. Every note of the music- 
just as fitly as the Cieli Azzuri, lies in her voice and reflects 
its upper vibrant ring most tellingly. In the scene with 
her father in Act III. she scored a notable dramatic hit, 
faithful, forceful and not overdone. Nordica also we crave 
much to hear again as Aida, one of her most symmetric pres- 
entations from the vocal and dramatic standpoints. 

Maurel made a picture as Amonasro—a study of bar- 
baric costume. He sang notably well in the ensembles, 
and on his entry the Questa Assisa was sonorous and 
telling. Dramatically he lifts any réle into importance, 
but Amenasro possesses much in itself which he works 
with effective significance. Itis really hardly a secondary 
réle for Maurel—in voice and action he is very much at 
home, and as a necessary figure in the gorgeous pageant of 
Aida no baritone could possibly replace him. 

Brema in an Egyptian disguise of absolute effacement 
was a mind compelling picture. With a tragic abandon- 
ment of action and a lavish outpouring of her rich, warm 
tone she made an Amneris to think about—an Ammneris 
probably of greater artistic value than may be estimated 
at a first hearing. Her singing was not at all times equal ; 
her tone scooped too much, but it was stirring all the 
same. 

The new bass, Arimondi, who looks like Edouard 
de Reszké’s twin, sang also not unlike the Pole’s vocal 
twin, in a crude, harsh condition. Arimondi’s voice is vol- 
uminous, and he made an excellent unsavage king even 
if we would like to have taken a smoothing iron to his 
great big voice in places. Edouard sang as usual nobly. 
He never has colds orsings like a man tired. The mount- 
ing, identical with that of last season, seemed additionally 
gorgeous by reason of the superb row of singers in front. 
Our little pet pickaninnies have vanished, and instead some 
blackened members of the grown-up corps de ballet figure 
before Amneris. 

After the big ensemble of Act II. and the trio between 
Aida, Rhadames and Amonasro in Act III. the house rose 
to boiling enthusiasm, nothing before like it this season. 
There were curtain calls for all the leading artists five and 
six times in succession, and Bevignani, after Act II., had 
to make a seventh in the procession and acknowledge the 
tremendous enthusiasm with the others. 

The program of last Sunday night's concert was the fol- 
lowing : 


Fourth Sunday Night Concert. 


Sacred, March, Prophet... .000000 ceecscceccessceee cvs Meyerbeer 
Die Meistersinger (Prelude to the III. Act, Dance and 
PROOUMMIGI): 00 oo'vs oSesenavegsteescens cies cganaspense Wagner 
Air, With Joy the Impatient Husbandman................ Haydn 
M. Plangon. 
Aria, Leise, Leise, Der Freischiite..................0.04.. Weber 


Miss Traubmann. 





Aria, Pater Marianus, Faust..........6..sccreeeeenes Schumann 
Sig. Kaschmann. 
Ballet-Suite, Coppelia.......s.cceceresercencresccees see Delibes 
Slavic Folksong, with variations. 
Dance and Waltz. 
Dances of the Automatons. 


Mme. Nordica, Miss Gertrude May Stein, M. Mauguiere 
and M. Plancon. 

Full chorus of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Tntrodmctiot. .. 05.002 sansedseicnpeess Soli and Chorus 
Cuitts AGHORME, - . csc spac cceceensabace M. Mauguiere 
Duet, Quis est homo....Mme. Nordica and Miss Ger- 

trude May Stein 

PEO POOR Gs 0 cece cccccciges<ceuecavey M. Plangon 
Quartet, Sancta Mater, istud agas......... 

Mme. Nordica, Miss Stein, M. Mauguiere, M. 


Plangon. 
Fac ut portem.............- Miss Gertrude May Stein 
Inflammatus.........++000+ Mme. Nordica and chorus 
RQCORIIIIE ii sib koc'xnn cd sek dh cpgenewerd Mr. Amhurst Webber 


It was apleasing concert. Miss Traubmann sang the 
Freischiitz aria rather recklessly, but her temperament is 
so musical and her voice so vibrant and pure that one for- 
gives this young artist, who always sings with her heart on 
her lips. Plangon was successful with his soli, but Mau- 
guiere did not make much out of theCujus Animam. Miss 
Stein in the duo with Nordica and in her solo delighted her 
audience by her expressive and artistic singing. Her voice, 
a genuine contralto, is rich, and is handled in an expe- 
rienced manner. She has the true dramatic accent and 
sings with refinement and authority. She was warmly ap- 
plauded. Nordica sang her high C in the Inflammatus and 
captured her audience. She was in good voice and looked 
very handsome, Kaschmann gave as an encore Dio Pos- 
sente from Faust and sang it too slow. Mr. Seidl con- 
ducted. 

This week's bills at the opera are as follows : 

La Navarraise will be repeated this evening. It will be 
preceded by Pagliacci, with Mlle. Beeth as Nedda, Signor 
Ancona as 7onzo, and Signor Russitano as Canzo. 

The first special matinée of the series of German opera 
performances will be given on Thursday, and Tristan und 
Isolde will be the bill. Carmen will be repeated on Fri- 
day night, and at the Saturday matinée Faust will be pre- 
sented with the same cast as last week. 

Lohengrin will be sung in Italian on Saturday night, 
with Mile. Beeth as Z/sa; Mme. Mantelli as Ortrud, Sig- 
nor Cremonini in the title réle, M. Plancgon as Enrico, and 
Signor Ancona as 7e/ramund. 

Sunday night The Messiah will be sung by Nordica, 
Brema, Galloway and Wallnoefer. The Euterpe Society, 
of Brooklyn, will do the choral work. 








The Sutro Sisters.—The Sunday papers contained 
cablegrams announcing the success of the two Misses 
Sutro, the ensemble pianists, at a concert on Saturday 
night in Berlin. In fact, wherever these artists play their 
artistic success is assured. 

Music Has Charms.—According to the 7rovatore 
the Sultan passes his evenings in playing the piano. The 
pieces he prefers to play are from La Fille de Mme. Angot. 

Breslau.—Professor Bonn has arranged for the winter 
season at Breslau four historical concerts ; the first two are 
dedicated to the memory of H. Marschner, the third will be 
a repetition of the Palestrina concert of last year, and the 
fourth will be devoted to Eaglish composers of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Bologna.—Consuelo, the opera by Orefice, that won 
the Baruzzi prize of 5,000 frs., is reported by a letter from 
Bologna, November 28, to have been a genuine success on 
its first production. The music is neither commonplace nor 
sensational, but, while making full use of modern technic 
in composition, follows the best traditions of Italian music. 
The libretto, of course, is based on Georges Sands’ ro- 
mance. 

Frankfort.—At an historical concert organized by 
the Society of German Women, and recently held at 
Frankfort, the program included a composition by the 
Duchess Anna Amelia of Saxe Weimar (born in 17381), a 
niece of Frederick the Great, and also two piano pieces by 
Fanny Hensel, Mendelssohn's gifted sister. 

A Wagner Etching.—Professor Drake, of Amster- 
dam, has etched a portrait of Wagner which is rather dif- 
ferent in expression to the familiar pictures of the master. 
The artist has made up his portrait from various data. 





Second Arion Concert. 
HE second concert this season of the Arion So- 
ciety took place on Sunday evening last at the soci- 
ety’s hall, West Fifty-ninth street. The club was assisted 
by Helene Hastreiter, soprano; the ‘cellist Blumenberg, 
and a solo quartet composed of Carl Naeser, Louis Hueth- 
wohl, Julius Scheuck and Chas, Kraemer. 

The new director, Mr. Julius Lorenz, brings forward the 
chorus in most admirable condition, and in his direction 
on Sunday evening, as the result probably of longer asso- 
ciation and the resumption of native confidence, was more 
inspiring, firm and authoritative than at his first appear- 
ance. He conducted the orchestral numbers with firm dis- 
cretion and taste, but the chorus no less successfully. 
Beethoven’s Coriolan overture, Volkmann’s serenade for 
string orchestra, the intermezzo from Pagliacci, and some 
excerpts from Hansel and Gretel formed the orchestral pro- 
gram. The choral numbers included an old Dutch Spinn- 
lied of Seiffert, Dregert’s Roslein, wann bliihst du auf, 
Liszt’s Winzerchor from the Prometheus, and a chorus, 
Liebchen of Franz Leu. 

The Liszt number with orchestra was massive in effect, 
but the other choruses a capella showed more effectively 
the exquisite tonal beauty, and the finish in detail of the 
chorus. The Dregert number was sung with the most per- 
fect purity and gradation of tone. In the little refrain, 
Roslein, wann bliihst du auf, the smooth shading from 
piano to forte was admirable. There was remarkable 
beauty in the high tenor voices and the attack of the sepa- 
rate voices was at all times so firm and clear that at no 
time has the Arion chorus been known to show better drill 
with better results. 

Honor where honor is due. Mr. Lorenz has certainly 
kept the chorus in the condition in which he found it, and 
there seems further a sympathy between the new director’s 
baton and the society which was not obvious at the first 
public hearing, but which is now satisfactory and impres- 
sive. The orchestra played with plenty of color, good 
taste, sympathy and nuance. The Volkmann number was 
daintily given. 

Helene Hastreiter, a mezzo-soprano of dramatic timbre, 
and that quality in the voice not to be analyzed, but which 
moves and thrills us, rarely, sang the aria Si tu dormi from 
Vaccai’s Romeo e Juliette, and the Che faro from Gluck's 
Orfeo. A few years ago and every singer stood aside when 
Helene Hastreiter sang the strains of Orfeo. She had no 
rival. In this particular music her stronghold is as firm as 
ever. The voice is warm, full of passionate feeling and 
melodious glow, and the manner charged with the firm 
dramatic simplicity which befits solely music such as this. 
The dramatic dignity of Helene Hastreiter's delivery is 
admirable. 

She sings with authority and a convincing sentiment, and 
well understands the art of breadth and control. Her re- 
citative in the Romeo e Juliette aria was delivered with 
finely expressive accent and a reposeful beauty and charm 
rare unless with the great ones of the stage. A superior 
artist is this woman, and one we would like to see in a va- 
riety of repertory which no doubt she could illumine with 
infinite feeling and power. 

Blumenberg played with orchestra Bruch’s Kol Nidrei, 
and played the oldgrave melody with large breadth, a fine, 
clear phrase and a tone of smooth beauty. The tone of 
this ‘cellist, while not of imposing sonority, is of delightfully 
pure, sustained quality, and of the truest sympathy, im- 
pressive and refined. Unaccompanied he played a romance 
of Saint-Saéns, and Gabriel Marie’s Sernade Badine. 

The romance had pure feeling, and the ‘cellist’s delivery 
is so smooth and fluent that compositions of this nature 
are a pleasure to hear sung on his instrument. 

The little serenade had life and chic. Blumenberg has 
plenty of dash and spirit in combination with the graceful- 
ness and sincerity of his sentiment. 

The house was crowded. Solo, quartet, orchestra and 
chorus in the Liszt number brought an admirable concert 
to an imposing close. 





Von Hermann.—The composer and critic Albert von 
Hermann, for many years connected with the Neue Frese 
Presse’s musical staff, died November 18, aged thirty-one. 

Paris Opera Comique.—An unpublished work, 
Hedda by Fernand Leborne, has been accepted by the 
Opéra Comique for the season 1896-7. 

Carl Stix.—The new director of the orchestra at the 
Frankfort Palmgarden, in place of Gottléber, is Carl Stix 
of Hamburg. 
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William H. Sherwood.—The pianist Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, wno has been in Europe some months with his 
family, returned last Saturday on the Campania. Mr. 
Sherwood is not prepared to announce his plans, but he 
will no doubt be frequently heard in concerts this season. 


Miss Anna Fuller.—Miss Anna Fuller, the mezzo so- 
prano, who has been singing with such success in London, 
reached this city on the steamship St. Paul on Saturday. 
She has left for her home in Los Angeles, Cal., where she 
will remain until the spring, when she will appear in con- 
certs. 

Miss Jane Gray.—Miss Jane Gray, the popular soprano 
and teacher of voice at the American Conservatory of 
Music, Chicago, has the*honor of being the invited vocalist 
of the recent Southern tour of the representative citizens 
of Chicago. She alsosang atthe Auditorium at the great 
anniversary celebration last Monday night. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra.—The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will give its second concert this season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Thursday evening, with the 
following program : 

Symphony No. 13, Haydn; Scotch Fantasia, for violin, Bruch, 
Mr. Adamowski ; Fantasia, for orchestra, Francesca da Rimini, 
op. 32, Tschaikowsky (first time at these concerts); preludes to 
Acts I. and IL., Guntram, R. Strauss. 

Adele Laeis Baldwin.—Adéle Laeis Baldwin has been 
engaged by the Women’s Press Club to sing the alto part 
(created by her last year and sung with such success) in 
the opera Daphne, composed by Arthur Bird, of Berlin, 
which will be given at the Hotel Waldorf on Thursday 
next, December 19. Mrs. Baldwin has not only a beautiful 
voice, but a charming personality, and is also a talented 
actress. 

Chicago Musical College.—Mr. Joseph Jefferson, the 
eminent actor, made an address to the faculty and students 
of the Chicago Musical College on December 10. The pro- 
gram on this occasion was as follows : 

Piano, Etude, Liszt; Valse, op. 34, Moszkowski, Miss Florence 
Wells; vocal, Devotion, Ziegfeld, Mrs. Louise M. Brehany, 
violoncello obligato, Mr. Paul Jennison, Mr. Joseph Jefferson ; 
Selections from School for Scandal (act 1, scene 2), Sheridan, 
Miss Elizabeth Hitch; piano, Scherzo, B flat, Chopin, Mrs. 
Gertrude Bischoff-Baker. 


A Pupil of Miss 8. Christine MacQall. — Miss Elise 
Landis, out of a large number of voices, has been engaged 
for a nine months’ concert contract in company with Mrs. 
Lulu Wallenton, reader and Virginia Claire, child solo 
autoharpist, to tour the United States to California, thence 
through Central America, British Honduras, back to Texas 
and over the Southern States. Miss Landis has won public 
acknowledgment as a success in her singing of the famous 
Echo song (as sung by Jenny Lind in this country), and is 
by request booked to give this song on several occasions. 


American Conservatory of Music.—Ondricek, the 
celebrated violinist, during his recent stay in Chicago vis- 
ited the American Conservatory, where he had occasion to 
hear several advanced violin students play. That he was 
pleased is evinced by the following complimentary letter 
he sent to the director, Mr. J. J. Hattstaedt : 

Recently I had occasion to visit the American Conservatory, 
where I heard young Mr. Dimond play. I freely confess that his 
performance of the Bach Chaconne surprised me. He certainly 
must have had a most excellent schooling. His teacher, Mr. 
Josef Vilim, is deserving of much praise, as he gave him an ex- 
cellent toundation. 

I congratulate America on having such a fine teacher. 
Cuicaco, December 6, 1895. FR. ONDRICEK. 

A Correction.—When mentioning some of Mme. d’Ar- 
ona’s pupils in the sketch we gave of her in last week’s 
Musicat Courier the name ‘‘ Simmons” was added to that 
of Miss Sylvie Riotte’s. Mme. Anita Riotte Simmons is 
the young artist who made such a successful début on the 
18th ult. culminating in an engagement with C. Wenham 
Smith (Blauvelt’s manager) for a number of concerts. Miss 
Sylvie Riotte is the dramatic soprano who is studying 
Wagnerian réles and toured Germany a year ago; the 
ladies are sisters, and both of them Mme, d’Arona’s pupils. 
Mme. Simmons will probably be called by her first name, 
Anita, to prevent confusion, and as Mme. Rio Anita will be 
known to the public in future. : 

Oscar Franklin Comstock.—Last Monday Mr. Oscar 
Franklin Comstock gave a charming musicale in his studio 
at the Conservatory of Music in Meadville, Pa. He played 
with Mr. Albert Gemiinder, of Columbus, the Rubinstein 
sonata for piano and ‘cello, and a movement from one of 


the Mendelssohn ’cello sonatas. Miss Kate Huntington, 
from Pittsburgh, added much pleasure to the occasion by 
singing in most artistic style some songs by Nevin, Harris 
and others. Mrs. Juvia O. Hull sang with Mr. Comstock 
Henschel’s Gondoliera. Mr. Comstock also showed his 
versatility by singing in his well-known perfect taste some 
songs by Tosti, Chadwick and others. 

Sauret Will Sail.—Sauret, the violinist, sails for this 
country on December 28, bringing with him his wife, but 
leaving behind at school in Berlin his two beautiful chil- 
dren. Sauret will play in not less than twenty concerts in 
California. During his American tour Hoeber, the great 
Russian violinist, will take Sauret’s place as first violin 
professor in the Royal Academy of London. 

Amphion Glee Ciub.—The eighth concert of the 
Hoboken Amphion Glee Club took place in the Hoboken 
Quartet Club Hall on Tuesday evening, December 10, 
with Mr. J. H. P. Reilly conductor. The club was assisted 
by Miss Myrta French, soprano; Mr. Hubert Arnold, 
violin, and Mr. Wm. Glasgow Greene, baritone. 

Burnham Musicale.—At a musicale given at Miss Mary 
H. Burnham's Music School, 106 East Seventy-fourth street, 
December 9, a large part of the program was performed by 
the pupils in a manner worthy the praise accorded them by 
a critical audience. Miss May St. John responded to an en- 
core by a minuet of her own composicion. Miss Pinkham, 
violin, and Misses Brown and Holmes, vocal pupils, as- 
sisted. An agreeable feature of the musicale was the vio- 
lin and ’cello playing by the Misses Helen and Mabel 
Reynolds. 


More Grenelli Notes.—The following notices have also 
been obtained recently by the popular soprano, Miss Inez 
Grenelli: 

Miss Grenelli possesses a clear, soft toned soprano voice of 
wonderful range and sweetness. In response toa hearty encore 
she sang Comin’ Thro’ the Rye, which won for her a volume 
of applause.—News, Frederick, Md. 


Miss Inez Grenelli, the soprano, the only vocalist, won admira- 
tion from the audience for her efforts. Her voice is rich and 
sweet, and her articulation remarkably distinct. Her range is 
wide and her high notes are taken with an expression which 
manifested ease.—Zocal Press, Derby, Conn., November 27, 1895. 





Miss Inez Grenelli, a pupil of Mme. Désirée Artét, of Paris, 
was introduced to the people of Brooklyn in a most favorable 
manner. By her rendition of Elsa’s Dream, from Lohengrin, 
and Mascagni’s He Love Me, Loves Me Not, she displayed her 
remarkable training and compass, combined with the finest in- 
telligence.—New York Staats Zeitung, November 11, 1895, 

Back to San Francisco.— John Marquardt, violinist, and 
Mrs, Breitschuck-Marquardt, harpist, have returned to San 
Francisco after an extended concert tour in Australia, New 
Zealand and Honolulu. Mr. Marquardt and his accomplished 
wife are pleasantly remembered in connection with the Scheel 
orchestral concerts, where their solo work was much appre- 
ciated. They intend to make San Francisco their perma- 
nent home, and will engage in concert work and teaching. 


Hall Musicale.—Mr. Walter J. Ha!'! gives this afternoon 
another of the series of semi-monthly musicales he is giv- 
ing this season at his studio in Carnegie Hall. Several of 
his pupils will sing, and the assisting artists will be J. H. 
Stubbs, tenor, and Heinrich Meyn, baritone. Mr, Hall 
knows how to arrange an attractive program, and his re- 
ceptions consequently are always largely attended. Mr. 
John Wehle is the name of a new baritone who is studying 
with Mr. Hall, and is said to possess a voice of wonderful 
range and quality, who will make his début before the 
season is over. 


Semi-Annual Entrance Examinations.—The semi- 
annual entrance examinations of the National Conservatory 
of Music will take place as follows : 

Singing, January 6, 10 to 12 a. Mm. and 2 to4 P. M, 

Violin, viola, contrabass, 'cello and harp, January 7, 2 to 
4p. M. 

Piano and organ, January 8, from 10 to 12 a. M., and 2 to 
4p. M. 

Orchestra and all wind instruments, January 9, from 3 
to 5 p. M. 

It is the desire of the board to gather from all parts of 
the United States pupils whose after labors will advance 
the cause of music in their native land. In view of all this 
and of the further fact that the conservatory was founded 
and is maintained for no other purpose, and by the liberal 
contributions of a few patrons, the board has requested 
publication of the above dates. 


Anthony Stankowiteh.—The marked success of this 
excellent pianist is indicated in the following clippings 
from among a large number: 


A lecture recital was given last evening by Mr. Anthony 
Stankowitch, of New York, in the Conservatory Music Hall, 
which proved interesting and instructive to all lovers of high- 
class music, as well as to students of the piano. The program 
presented, as published in our columns on Saturday last, was of 
very exacting character, and was performed entirely from mem- 
ory, Mr. Stankowitch demonstrating brilliant technic, much 
breadth of phrasing and style, and an intellectual conception of 
the compositions. His playing of the Magic Fire Scene gave 
evidence of his technical and musicianly attainments. The 
Schumann Carnaval, op. 9, ‘‘a cycle of unique, intellectual, 


bringing out the “‘ melodic, harmonic and rhythmic figures” in a 
very intelligent manner. He played his Chopin, Liszt, Tschai- 
kowsky and Moszkowski compositions with much skill and ex- 
cellent interpretation. The lecture was admirable. He brought 
out with much point and clearness the advantages claimed for 
the clavier method in securing thoroughly and rapidly a correct 
and artistic technic in piano playing, as well as greater facility 
in memorizing music. A group of four songs, by Handel, Sulli- 
van and Adams, was sung by Mr. Rechab Tandy, whe shows a 
voice of excellent quality, intelligent phrasing, clear enunciation 
and a refined style. Miss Maud Gordon, A. T. C. M., played 
with much taste and in finished style the accompaniments for 
Mr. Tandy. The audience was musical, refined and thoroughly 
appreciative.— 7oronto Globe, December 10. 





The lecture recital given last evening in the Conservatory 
Music Hall by Mr. Anthony Stankowitch, of New York, was of 
much interest to lovers of good music, and very instructive to all 
students of the piano. The program, which has been published 
in these columns, was one of difficult and exacting character, in 
which Mr. Stankowitch demonstrated marked technical ability 
and sympathetic temperament. He began with Brassin’s 
Magic Fire Scene, from Wagner’s Die Walkiire, following with 
Schumann's Carnaval, op. 9. playing thr entire cycie of unique 
compositions. In both of these numbers he showed remarkable 
facility of execution and musicianly ability. His Chopin, Liszt, 
Tschaikowsky and Moszkowski numbers were all played with 
skill and excellent taste, the whole program being played from 
memory. The lecture on the points of value in the clavier 
method of piano study was very interesting. Among the claims 
specially made for this method was its value in securing quickly 
a thorough and artistic technic and an increased facility in mem- 
orizing music. Mr. Rechab Tandy sang a group of songs com- 
prising two compositions by Handel and one each by Sullivan 
and Adams.— Zoronto Daily Mail and Empire. 

Elgar’s Organ Sonata.—The organ sonata composed by 
Edward Elgar for the visit of the American musicians to 
Worcester (in July, 1895), and first performed by Mr. Hugh 
Blair in the cathedral on that occasion, is being published 
by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hirtel, of Leipsic, and will be 
issued shortly. 


Broad Street Conservatory.— The recital given last 
Wednesday evening by professors of the Broad Street 
Conservatory of Music in the concert hall, No. 1831 South 
Broad street, Philadelphia, was a brilliant success. 

The performance commenced with a piano solo—Schu- 
mann’s Kriesleriana, op. 16, Nos. 3, 4 and 5, by John W. 
Pommer, Jr. Mr. Jos. C. Cousans, director of the vocal 
department, delighted the audience with selections from 
Schumann, Franz and Schubert, also the prologue from 
Pagliacci, and in response to a hearty recall sang Schu- 
mann’s Moonlight with exquisite taste. He has a fine 
baritone voice of rich and sympathetic quality and his 
singing was refined, tender and full of artistic expression. 

The violin soloist of the evening, Mr. J. F. Rhodes, gave 
nocturne, op. 9, No. 2, Chopin-Sarasate, and Zapateado of 
Sarasate. He is an artist of undoubted genius, his tone 
being remarkably pure and his execution wonderfully skill- 
ful. In these two selections he had ample opportunity to 
display his command of the instrument; his bowing and 
fingering were splendidly done and his playing fully merited 
the applause it elicited. 

The closing number was the quintet in G major, for 
piano and strings, by the young Philadelphia composer, Mr. 
Preston Ware Orem. Mr. Orem was a pupil of Hugh A. 
Clarke, Mus. Doc., and the first under his instruction to 
receive the degree of Mus. Bac. from the University of 
Pennsylvania. The quintet is masterly and beautiful, sym- 
metrical in form and rich in ideas. 

It has the usual four movements. Allegro non troppo, 
vigorous and resourceful, followed by Allegretto giocoso, 
which is strikingly original, dainty and fascinating. The 
Romanza (andante con moto) 1s a tender love song, which 
is singularly charming, and the fourth movement, Allegro 
con fuoco, is brilliant and energetic, and from a musical 
standpoint is the strongest movement. It was performed 
by Preston Ware Orem (the composer), piano; J. F. 
Rhodes, first violin ; John K. Witzman, a talented young 
pupil of the conservatory studying under J. F. Rhodes, 
second violin ; Jos. E. Kearney, viola, and Chas. Grebe, 
‘cello. 


Albertini-Linde Company’s Success.—The success of 
the Albertini-Linde Concert Company is everywhere pro- 
nounced. A few notices are here appended : 

The triad of stars last night was indeed a brilliant one, and the 
program presented was superb. Certainly no such violinist as 
Albertini has appeared in Memphis since Sarasate, and many 
good judges think that he even surpassed this great master. 
His sympathy with his instrument was marvelous—it seemed a 
very part of himself and as absolutely dominated by his will as 
are the motions of the hands or feet. There seems nothing that 
he cannot make his violin express. 

All the praise that has been heaped upon Mme. Linde’s magnif- 
icent contralto voice was fully justified by her performance last 
evening, while the playing of the Italian pianist, De Macchi, more 
than came up to the expectations of the audience. Certainly 
last evening’s concert was a brilliant success, and has added 
more laurels to the goodly number already earned by the club. 
—Memphis Evening Scimitar. 





The first artist on the program was Rafael Diaz Albertini, who, 
with the excellent piano accompaniment of Clementino De 
Macchi, won the hearts of his hearers by his sublime rendition of 








closely connected compositions,” was played in its entirety, 


the Kreutzer Sonata, by Beethoven. He is a thorough artist 
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and conjures from his violin tones which at times seem almost 
human. The Rondo Capriccioso, by Saint-Saéns, which is a very 
difficult piece for the violin, was exquisitely played, and at the 
conclusion of each theme he received enthusiastic applause. 
His rendition of the Chopin-Sarasate nocturne left the impres- 
sion of unsurpassable excellence. The silver tones in his 
pianissimos had a thrilling effect. His other numbers included 
Tarantelle and Airs Russes, by Wieniawski, and were received 
with uproarious applause. During the evening the gifted violinist 
received several encores. 

Miss Rosa Linde won the audience by the round, rich intona- 
tion and technical skill of her vocalization, Her first number 
was an Ode from Sappho, by Gounod, in which the range of her 
rich contralto voice was given full scope. Her high notes were 
very good, considering her extremely low range. She received 
enthusiastic applause, and was presented witn a beautiful floral 
tribute. For an encore she sang a Spanish selection. Her other 
numbers were well rendered, and received strong evidences of 
cordial appreciation. 

Mr. Clementino De Macchi, the pianist of the excellent com- 
bination, is an artist of a very high order. His rendition of the 
Hungarian Rhapsodie has never been surpassed in this city, and 
the famous and exacting composition was never heard to better 
advantage. The same may be said of the Ballade de Chopin, 
another of his numbers last evening.—A/emphis Commercial- 
Appeal. 

J. H. McKinley.—The tenor, J. H. McKinley, was one 
of the soloists at the initial concert of the Albany Musical 
Association's present season, which took place in that city 
recently. The following clippings tell the story of his suc- 
cess: 

Mr. J. H. McKinley, the tenor soloist, whose services the as- 
sociation has been fortunate enough to secure, is an artist of high 
repute, and his oratorio work is magnificent. His voice in the 
Gounod aria was marked with much vigor, delicacy of style and 
sweetness. His solo work in the Nun of Nidaros was strong, 
sympathetic, and brought out some of the finest qualities of his 
voice. His last song on the program, My Dreams, was his hest. 
The wonderful carrying power of his voice, the strength and 
delicacy of his tones, and the perfect ease with which he man- 
aged his upper notes were truly artistic. He sang on a recall 
The Rosebud, a sweet and sympathetic little fragment, with such 
grace and delicacy of style that the plaudits fairly shook the 
roof.—A lbany Journal. 





Mr. J. H. McKinley then sang the aria from Queen of Sheba. 
He is atrue tenor witha voice of rich quality andresonance. He 
sang with intelligence and feeling. In his second number, My 
Dreams, he was enthusiastically applauded. His singing was 
greatly appreciated, and he isan artist through and through.— 
Albany Argus. 





The association generally has been fortunate to secure the 
assistance of capable artists, and no mistake was made in the 





selection of J. Henry McKinley, a tenor of national reputation, 
and whose oratorio work is almost faultless.—A d/bany Express. 

Mr. McKinley will sing in Plainfield, N. J., to-morrow 
(December 19) ; in Newark, N. J., on December 20; in The 
Messiah at Newburgh, N. Y., on December 27; in The 
Messiah in Carnegie Hall on January 6.; in Brooklyn, Jan- 
uary 11; in Carnegie Hall on January 22, and in Samson 
and Delilah at Washington, D. C., on January 27. He is 
also booked for several song recitals in Ohio. 

Januschowsky’s Debut.—Januschowsky will make her 
début as ¥ide/io atthe Metropolitan on December 26. 

An Evening of Music.—An evening of music in the art 
gallery of the fair in Madison Square Garden was held on 
Saturday evening, December 14, in aid of the Educational 
Alliance and the Hebrew ‘Technical Institute. Miss 
Mathilde Otterburg, Mrs. Paul H. Cahn, Mrs. Louis R. 
Hammerslough, Mrs. Albert Hendricks and Mr. James 
Loeb kindly gave their services. 

Martina Johnstone.—Martina Johnstone, the Swedish 
violinist, is in the midst of a busy season. Within the past 
week she has played at the Rockefeller wedding, the 
Swedish concert in New York, the Swedish concert in 
Brooklyn, and also at Miss Martha Washington Beckel’s 
musicale. On Thursday she is to play at the A BC Circle 
concert at Sherry’s. 

Chicago Musical College.—A pupils’ entertainment was 
given in the Central Music Hall of the Chicago Musical 
College, Dr. F. Ziegfeld president, on Thursday evening, 
December 5, The department of oratory and dramatic 
art was principally represented, but there were also two 
piano solos by Miss Mary Parkes. 


Tenth Annual Meeting.—The Rhode Island Musical 
Association, whose object is that of ‘‘ mutual improvement 
by the interchange of ideas and the broadening of the 
culture of music,” held its tenth annual meeting at Grace 
Church parish house, Providence, R. I., on December 11 
and 12. Morning and evening musical sessions had organ 
and piano recitals, and many interesting papers on music, 
vocal and instrumental and orchestral, were read by able 
musicians. 

Scognamillo Afternoons.—The second of Sig. Scogna- 
millo’s afternoons of melody attracted a representative 
gathering on Sunday last. Sig. and Signora Kaschmann 
were present, and the baritone’s wife sang songs of.Bizet 
and Grieg, accompanied by her husband. Miss Georgia 
Carhart, soprano ; Sig. Volpe, mandolin ; Giuseppe Walsh, 
‘cello; Miss Ethel Inman and Miss Cosenza, piano, and 
Sig. Scognamillo himself with the ‘cello filled out the pro- 
gram of a charming afternoon. The studio made a pretty 





picture of light and fragrance, flowers decorating every 
corner profusely. 

Gift to Prof. E. M. Bowman.—A handsome watch, to 
replace the one lost in his recent yachting accident at Squir- 
rel Island, has been presented to Prof. E. M. Bowman by 
the members of his choir. It bears the inscription: ‘To 
Prof. E. M. Bowman by the Cecilian Choir in remem- 
brance of their trip to Squirrel Island, 1895.” 

Paterson Orpheus Club.—The first private concert this 
season of the Paterson Orpheus Club, C. Mortimer Wiske 
director, was held on Tuesday evening, December 3, in 
Association Hall. The club was assisted by William H. 
Rieger, tenor, and Dora Valesca Becker, violin. Mr. Mau- 
rice Gould was at the piano. The entire choral program 
was especially arranged for this concert of the club by its 
director, C. Mortimer Wiske. 

A. Victor Benham's Reception.—Mr. A. Victor Ben- 
ham gave a musical reception for his pupils on Monday 
evening, December 9, at his residence, when he played 
the Brahms B fiat and Schumann concertos, also the 
Islamey Fantasie by Balakireff and the Bach Chaconne, 
arranged for the left hand by Zichy. He was assisted by 
the Misses Lang and Braumann. 

Rivarde Further Engaged.—Owing to the enormous 
success obtained by Rivarde at all his appearances Messrs. 
Johnston & Arthur have engaged the violinist for fifty 
additional concerts. Rivarde is booked for at least fifteen 
more prominent appearances in New York alone and will, 
it is assumed, play with every leading organization of the 
country besides. 

Beethoven Maennerchor.—The 125th anniversary of 
Beethoven was celebrated on Sunday evening last in con- 
junction with the 25th anniversary of the Beethoven Maen- 
nerchor Hall, where the celebration took place. Hermann 
Spielter, the society’s new conductor, made his début on 
this occasion and made a most favorable impression. Lil- 
lian Blauvelt, Laura Danziger and Carl Dufft were the 
soloists. 

Massenet to Bevignani.—Signor Bevignani, who is one 
of the musical directors of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
received this cablegram from Nice on Saturday last, signed 
by Massenet, the composer of La Navarraise: ‘* Most 
sincere thanks, dear maestro, and compliments to all.” 
This message was brought forth by the success of La 
Navarraise on its first production in this country this 
season. 

Their First Entertainment.—The first annual enter- 
tainment and reception of the Lafayette Republican As- 
sociation were held at Hasbrouck Hall, Jersey City, N. J., 
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on Monday evening, December 9. The New York Ladies’ 
Trio played with marked success the Godard trio, op. 72, 
and De Beriot’s rondo, op. 59. Its members were also 
heard separately in solo work, Miss Carrie Hirschmann 
playing a Liszt polonaise, Miss Dora Valesca Becker 
Leonard’s fantasia, op. 30, and Mlle. Flavie Van den 
Hende the andante from Gotterman’s D minor concerto 
and Popper’s tarantelle. 
To Present to Nordica.—A movement has just been 
started among the subscribers to the season of the Metro- 
politan Opera House having for its aim the presentation of 
a testimonial to Mme. Nordica in recognition of her success 
as an artist in the world of music. A number of ladies 
have already subscribed their names. Among them may 
be mentioned Mrs. Astor, Mrs. George Henry Warren, 
Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. James Kernochan, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, 
Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mrs, Gurney, Mrs. J. J. Astor, Mrs. 
Richard Gamble, Mrs. Clews, Mrs. Joseph Stickney, Mrs. 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Sandford White, Mrs. George de 
Forest and others. 
ANTED—A young man (married preferred) with 
push and energy to take directorship of the Con- 
servatory of Music at Gates College, Neligh, Neb. Must 
be a thorough graduate, teach piano, harmony, voice, 
pedal organ and violin if possible. Good paying position 
to right party. Address C. R. Allder, treasurer, Neligh, 
Neb. 





The Note Accord. 
R. F. H. DANIELS, of this city, is the invent- 
or of an interesting device, which in appearance 
looks like the complicated dial of a clock, or the dial of a 
complicated clock, only that it has seven hands—lucky 
number—which turn in either direction. 

On this dial every known clef is named—treble, bass, bari- 
tone, tenor, alto, soprano and mezzo soprano—and with the 
aid of these seven hands anyone can acquire a knowledge 
of these clefs without loss of any time or brain tissue. At 
the same time these hands show all the major and minor 
sevenths, diminished sevenths, dominant and sub-dominant 
chords in every key, giving a harmonic name for each in- 
terval. The major and minor scales, the inversions and 
modulations from key to key are also instantaneously 
shown. 

Mr. Daniels is already loaded with a great many testi- 
monials of a great many people in the musical line, which 
he will later on advertise in this paper. 








Will Be a Notable Concert. 


HAT promises to be one of the most notable 

concerts of the season will be given in the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club Hall on the evening of January 21, under 
the auspices of the Avolian Company. 

The assisting artists will be Lillian Blauvelt, soprano; 
Rivarde, violinist; Mackenzie Gordon, tenor, and J. Armour 
Galloway, bass. 

The program will include solos by the foregoing and the 
church scene and the trio finale from Faust. In the church 
scene a choir of twenty voices will be used. 

The AZolian will be a leading feature of the concert. The 
great pipe organ in the Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, one 
of the most complete and evenly balanced instruments in the 
city, will be fitted with the AZolian action for the occasion. 
Among the selections that will be played upon it will be a 
symphonic poem by Saint-Saéns, a Bach fugue and 
Widor’s new organ symphony, the first performance in 
this country of the last named. 

Only alimited number of tickets for this concert will be 
for sale to the general public, as almost the entire house 
has been taken by subscription among the AZolian Com- 


pany’s patrons. 





Miss Marguerite Reid.—This American singer is 
in Paris studying seriously with Trabadelo. There is talk 
of a reproduction of Saint-Saéns’ Phryne at the Opéra 
Comique, with Miss Reid in the title réle. In fact it ap- 
pears that Trabadelo has prepared other successful Phrynes. 
Mile. Jane Harding, who succeeded Miss Sanderson in the 
character at the Opéra Comique, was also his pupil. 

Miss Reid has been presented to both Saint-Saéns and 
M. Massenet by her teacher. Both admired her voice ex- 
ceedingly, and the latter is to hear her in Manon, which 
she is now studying. 


Beethoven in London.—An audience at the Lon- 
don Pops is thus described by an English paper: 

They opened one eye at Rosenthal’s boyish wild romp over the 
piano in Brahms’ theme by Paganini, and they moved restlessly, 
with shut eyes, during the grand Beethoven trio by Rosenthal, 
Wolff and Ludwig ; but, on the whole, they enjoyed two hours of 
sound sleep, Beethoven acting as soporifically as a country ser- 
mon. So, for the future, instead of massage and bromide of 
strontium, I am confident that fifteen minutes of Beethoven will 
cure the most hardened insomniast. 

Vanderstraecten.—M. Edward Vanderstraeten, the 
author of La Musique aux Pays-Bas, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of musical historians on the Continent, died 





Lillian Blauvelt has just returned from a 
short Western tour, where she sang in Milwan- 
kee, Chicago, Indianapolis and Pittsburgh with 
her usual brilliant success. She has almost every 
date in January filled, singing with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Society and in a number of re- 
citals in the northern part of New York State. 
She sings in The Creation in Providence in Feb- 
ruary. Theoffer was made her to sing in The 
Seasons with the New York Symphony Society, 
but she was obliged to refuse owing to her 
Western engagements, 


There is a rumor afoot that Hinsel and Gre- 

tel will be given by another company than that 
of Sir Augustus Harris. This will involve a 
legal contest, which a number of competent 
judges opine will go against the English impre- 
sario. 
Ondricek had a remarkable success last Fri- 
day and Saturday in Boston when he played the 
Beethoven concerto with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The Boston press acclaims him the 
greatest violinist heard in this country for years, 
declaring his performance of this concerto to be 
one of the noblest interpretations possible from 
an artist. Ondricek has arranged for a number 
of concerts with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, and will probably go on an extended tour 
with them in the spring. 


Flavie Van den Hende has had more en- 
gagements this season than in any season before. 
She, has played in a number of concerts in 
Newark and Paterson, N. J., and other suburban 
cities, and will be shortly heard in Philadelphia, 
Pa., and other large music centres. She is 
still the most proficient lady ‘cellist in the 
country. An offer was made her to travel with 
aconcert company, but she prefers remaining in 
New York. 


Charlotte Maconda had an immense success 
at the Musurgia concert in the early part of 
this month. On Friday night she sang in The 
Messiah in Washington, and will sing the 
same work in Montreal at the end of the month. 
She is actively preparing for the oratorio field, 
and will appear in a number of oratorio per- 
formances during the spring, both here and in 





lately at Audenarde, Flanders. 





the West. 








Selma Koert-Kronold appeared in Carmen 
on Monday week in Philadelphia. It was her 
first appearance with the Hinrichs Opera Com- 
pany this season, and press and public are alike 
in their enthusiastic praise. Her success was 
enormous, and after each act she had from six 
to eight calls before the curtain. She has sung 
Valentine in the Huguenots with equal success, 
Later in the season Mme. Kronold will appear 
in some leading Wagner réles. 


Otto Lohse, who conducts the German 
operas alternately with Mr. Damrosch, is gain- 
ing laurels everywhere. Verve, enthusiasm 
and true musicianly conception are the 
qualities of his work everywhere commented 
upon. He has also conducted several concerts 
with decided skill and popular success. 


Grace Haskel is expected shortly to: fill 
some engagements in the West, from whence 
she has a number of offers. She is working up 
a good concert répertoire and will soon be 
excellently prepared for her public work. 
She has refused several offers to join the 
operatic stage. 


H. Evan Williams sang in Springfield 
last week with Emma Juch, and also in Mon- 
treal with the new Handel and Haydn Society. 
His success was instantaneous in both places. 
He will soon be heard in oratorio in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. The Springfield Union 
says: “ Mr. H. Evan Williams, the tenor soloist, 
made his first appearance before a Springfield 
audience, and to say that he captivated their 
hearts would but faintly express it. Mr. Will- 
iams has a phenomenal tenor voice of the ro- 
bust quality, large in breadth and feeling; pure, 
with an intonation and enunciation which was 
gtatifying to all his listeners, his every word 
being understood in the rear of the hall. He is 
quite a young man, and has a decidedly brilliant 
future before him.” 


Mapleson—the old genuine Academy Maple- 
son, the historic impresario—is in the country 
looking about him with a view to embarking 
on a season of grand opera next year. He 
claims to be backed by an English syndicate, 
and has his eye for performance purposes on 
the good old time Academy, the scene of so 
many splendid triumphs in days not so long 





gone by. 
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R. OTTO WAGNER, of the firm of Wagner & 

Levien, of Mexico city, Mexico, is in the city 

on a business visit. Mr. Wagner will leave for Eu- 

rope for atwo months’ trip. The house of Wagner & 

Levien is the “original” piano firm of Mexico and 
does a large trade. 


on 


R. R. S. HOWARD, of the house of Fischer, 
returned on Saturday from a round trip of the 
Union, including Pacific Coast cities. While Mr. 
Howard found trade in a conservative condition he 
still was able to conclude transactions sufficient to 
justify a tour of this kind. 


oS 


were BROTHERS & CO. have just purchased 

24,000 feet of as finely figured mahogany veneers 
as can be secured. This is in line with their pol- 
icy to place on the market as exquisitely cased pianos 
as money, brains and skill can produce. Watch out 
for the new Behr Brothers styles. 


PIANO that can satisfy the exacting require- 

ments of an artist is the Gildemeester & Kroeger 
baby grand. It is a remarkable instrument viewed 
from the musician's standpoint, and it is continually 
making fresh friends in the artist world. The Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger baby grand will be one of the 
conspicuous successes the coming year. 


oN 

HERE is no diminution this year in the usual Christ- 

mas activity at the Hazelton warerooms. Whether 
business be generally good or dull there is a certain 
portion of the great public of New York and vicinity 
that has centred its affection upon the Hazelton, 
and will have no piano butit. Wealthy papas ap- 
preciate the elegance of a Hazelton for a Christmas 
present, and the musical mamma, son or daughter 
is easily satisfied that the Hazelton is one of the few 
pianos that can meet all the demands made both as 
to musical qualities and appearance. There is always 
business at the warerooms and always a handsome 
stock. This year the pianos are exceptionally de- 
sirable in every respect. 


oe 


S. CONWAY, of the W. W. Kimball Company, 
» of Chicago, accompanied by Gilbert mith, the 
Southern representative of the house, was in the 
city last week. He left for Syracuse and Chicago 
on Sunday night and Mr. Smith returned South. 
‘‘ Nothing in the present condition of trade gives a 
clue to future movements, nor is there any reason to 
feel discouraged,” said Mr. Conway. ‘‘ Trade should 
be viewed from a broad, intellectual standpoint. 
Eras of depression follow eras of prosperity, and are 
again followed by prosperous periods. It goes in the 
shape of wave movements. We shall enjoy great 
prosperity as quickly as the adjustment of economic 
conditions is perfected. There is no reasonfor any 
fear for the future of the trade. I am an optimist, 
and hence my views in this direction, but I feel as if 
I am right,” 





EALERS who are not fully stocked with Auto- 
harps should telegraph at once either to the 
wholesale house with whom they are dealing or to 
Alfred Dolge & Son, the general sales agents, at 
110 and 112 East Thirteenth street, this city, in order 
to insure a delivery in season for the holiday trade. 


oF 


OHMER & CO. publish an illustrated and il- 
luminated catalogue, that is to say it is a bro- 
chure of ‘‘Selected Styles” of Sohmer pianos. We 
differ somewhat with the title of the publication, for 
we believe that all Sohmer pianos are “select.” 
However, this is one of the costliest little publications 
ever issued by any piano firm, and it gives an ade- 
quate idea of the appearance of Sohmer pianos. Send 
for one. It will pay you. 


oe 


HERE is considerable missionary work yet to be 
done in the music trade on the subject of adver- 
tising. While this branch, an art in itself which 
should be as expertly directed as any other depart- 
ment of the business, has been made of vast impor- 
tance by several houses, the majority of piano adver- 
tising is evidently placed in a haphazard fashion, the 
advertisements themselves carelessly written and 
unconvincing, and placed in mediums of at best 
doubtful value. The manufacturer or dealer who 
can spend but a small amount each year on advertis- 
ing is the one who should be the most solicitous as to 
results. Every stroke should tell. Common sense, 
as well as knowing how to say the right thing at the 
tight time, should govern the small advertiser. Too 
often it does not. Right here is the chance for the 
missionary work, and we propose to do it. 


oe 


N speaking of the curious and apparently self-con- 
tradictory phenomenon now exhibited by New 
York as the market of the lowest grade of pianos 
ever made in this country, Mr. Hugo Sohmer, of 
Sohmer & Co., took this original ground: ‘It 
proves,” said Mr. Sohmer, ‘‘ that this city is equally 
adapted for the manufacture of the highest as well as 
the lowest grade of pianos made. It interferes with 
the claim of Chicago, which city has been heralded 
as the place where pianos can be made for less money 
than anywhere else, or at least than New York or Bos- 
ton. Chicago has never produced pianos that cost so lit- 
tle to make as these low grade New York pianos now 
manufactured here. The difference in cost between 
New York and Chicago is lumber and nothing else, 
and for that there is an offset to some extent in the 
fact that we are nearer the source of supplies gen- 
erally. No, New York will demonstrate that it will 
temain the chief emporium of the highest class of 
pianos, at least in our own and in the next generation, 
and the generations that follow will take care of 
themselves, As the West develops in culture its 
demand for the New York piano for the cultured 
will increase ; that is natural. As tothe low grade 
pianos now made here, they will cease to be made as 
soon as the depression has lost its grip upon trade. 
With prosperity in the land such goods cannot find a 
market. But New York has demonstated that it is 
the place to make them; that is sure, and it is some- 


thing that might be of interest to Chicago.” 


HE M. Sonnenberg Company, of New Haven, 
Conn., is about to be organized. This new house 

will probably handle the Weber, Wheelock and Stuy- 

vesant pianos. 

aad 


HERE will be no change in the Mason & Hamlin 
house in Chicago for the present. The man- 
ager there retailed over 20 pianos during the first 
two weeks of this month. The company has nothing 
to complain of from a business standpoint, either in 
Chicago or elsewhere. 


oo 


E desire to repeat our assertion of last week, 
that any firm using the fraud $75 box with 
which to fight a competitor is bound to do itself 
serious if not irreparable injury. It is possible that 
some houses do not yet know how unutterably bad 
these frauds are. If they will not take our advice to 
let them alone, they must of course gain their ex- 
perience their own way, and pay forit. The $75 box 
is a positive damage to the trade viewed from any 
standpoint. 
Ke 


T the close of the year it must be gratifying to 
the Story & Clark Piano Company to review 
the success their pianos have made in their short 
career, not alone in a commercial sense, but in the 
artistic. The Story & Clark pianos appeal to the cul- 
tivated class ; their musical qualities satisfy and grat- 
ify the critical ear and taste, while their appearance 
is a delight to the connoisseur in art objects. The 
public and trade have been quick to appreciate the 
many beauties of these instruments. They are the 
conspicuous success of the year in the piano trade, 
and they are now but on the threshold of their 
existence. 





VOSE. 


a os 


E believe that all the Vose pianos shipped dur- 

ing the month of December were ordered be- 

fore the month, and all the orders for December were 

large enough to keep the factory in full running or- 

der for the month of January. With a piano like the 

Vose this is just a natural condition. The piano is in 

constant and steady demand all over the country, and 

if there are any pianos sold at all the Vose must be 
among them. 





DEALERS, BEWARE! 





E have the best of reasons for stating that 
there is considerable danger to dealers who 

are using any of the various self-playing attach- 
ments on pianos. The danger consists in the fact 
that the stability of the various patents is ques- 
tioned, and in case of a favorable decision in any one 
direction all those using attachments unfavorably 
affected must inevitably submit to the demands of the 
victor, who can inflict any fine he pleases. Keep 
your hands off all piano attachments. There is no 
necessity for them, anyhow. There is danger in using 





them under present conditions. 
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THE WIND AND THE WHISKERS. 


————-_ > — 


HILADELPHIA was for once thrown into the 
spasms of excitement for a few days recently 
when the subjoined literature burst forth upon its 
docile inhabitants. The public schools were closed, 
and the police force was called out to stop the dogs 
from barking, while the citizens were perusing the 
following : 
COPD LD DDD DD ADA ADR LD Al el el lel el ll 
Philadelphia, December 6, 1895, 
MR. PATRICK J. CUNNINGHAM, 
President cf the Cunningham Piano Company, 
DEAR SIR: 


The following card appears in to-day’s issue 
of the Public Ledger : 





WE WILL GIVE 


$10,000.00 


for a better made Piano than 


CUNNINCHAM. 


This offer stands. We have other makes of Pi- 

anos and Ocgaee at less prices than any house 
¢ in Philadelphia (cash or easy payments). See 
¢ us before purchasing. 


¢ The CUNNINGHAM PIANO CO., 
1717 Chestnut Street. 


n Evenings Until Christmas. ) 

ill remove January 1 to 1105 Chestnut St. 

one mamma eamencaraamane » 

In reply to same, Il am ready to deliver to you 
a better made piano than the Cunningham. 

It would be grotesquely ridiculous to enter- 
¢ tain for a moment the thought of sending you 
the Schomacker Piano, which was awarded the 
highest premium at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, but will give you the choice of the } 
¢ = tollowing lesser known make of Pianos, to wit: 
Steinway & Sons, Knabe & Co,, or Decker 
Brothers, any of which to be a better Piano 
than the Cunningham. 

As your offer gives me the option of naming 
¢ the make of a Piano that is better than the Cun- 
¢ niogham, I might name any other make of 
, Piano, but in consideration of your generous 

offer I will also be liberal, and will supply you 
{ 


O 


a Steinway & Sons Piano. 

Trusting there will be no delay on your part 
in accepting the same, and arranging for the 
¢ appointment of Judges, that the question of a 
better made Piano than the Cunningham may 
be decided before Christmas, as it is my inten- 
tion to distribute your magnanimous offer of 
$10,000 to charity, Yours aS 

H. W. GRAY. 


POLO PDO DI LOL AL AL AD AL AL AL ALA ALA Ll ely 
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This correspondence raised the wind. The mayor 
was up at Wissahickon shooting canvas off ducks’ 
backs and no one could take his place, hence no proc- 
lamation was issued. People were therefore not pre- 
vented from drifting into Chestnut street to inquire 
about it, and ask who this H. W. Gray was that signed 
the above. No one could tell. 

‘*What’s the matter with Gray?” some one asked. 

‘‘No Gray matter,” was the answer of a Berks 
County farmer. Nobody laughed except two girls 
from Camden, New Jersey, who were on a visit to an 
aunt on Callowhill street, and just happened by. 

But there was the literature just as we print it stuck 
up in the piano store windows and wind was blowing 
all the time. 

One of the girls was Sadie, the other Addie, 

** Say,” said Sadie, ‘‘ that Cunningham Company is 
cunning, don’t you see?” 

** How's that?” Addie asked. 

* Read it again ; oh, you make me tired ; don’t you 
fall.” 

‘That's so; $10,000 for a better made piano than 
Cunningham,” and Sadie and Addie both laughed 
outright and left. 

They had gone only forty-five minutes when a Phil- 
adelphia lawyer, who had been reading thechallenge 
since 7:15 that morning, said to a friend who had been 
standing next to him that day: ‘‘ That's allright. I 
see now.” 

The wind was still blowing when the friend, at 
4.22 Pp. M., also left, muttering to his self, ‘‘ $10,000 for 
a better made piano than Cunningham.” All the 
rest of the inhabitants remained about. 

Finally a pair of whiskers came out-of the door. 
The north by northwest wind was still blowing, and 
it surged through the man’s spinach, throwing it over 
his militant shoulders, obscuring the epaulettes, 

To all appearances he was a kernel. He looked at 
the crowd and asked an old lady who had bananas to 
sell what she thought of the card. She did not an- 
swer because she could not hear. The kernel read 
the card aloud to his self: ‘$10,000 for a better made 
piano than Cunningham.” 

‘Say, Kernel, that's all right,” said a boy who 
looked as if he had just run away from Girard Cou- 
lege. ‘‘ What's a Cunningham, anyhow?” 

The whiskers wilted. The zephyrs of the Schuyl- 
kill gradually died away in soft moans, and the strings 


military cloak. ‘I'm a show maker after all,” the 
kernel whispered, and sped away to a neighboring 
oyster bed. 

ae *# * 

A reporter of THE MusicaL Courier who investi- 
gated the situation the next day ascertained that no- 
body ever received the highest premium at the 
World's Columbian Exposition. When this was told 
to the kernel he flue into a terrible rage. He used 
cuss words, two. ‘‘ What do you mean?” he foamed 
at the nose when the reporter interrogated him. 

The $10,000 is now in possession of the Cunningham 
Piano Company, which is entitled to it under the laws 
of Pennsylvania. At a meeting of the trade held last 
week the following resolutions were anonymously 
passed over : 

Resolved; that too much sound is injurious to 
pianos. Resolved also, that all Philadelphia piano 
men cultivate whiskers as a protection to pianos. 
Resolved also, that no piano be sent to the World's 
Columbian Exposition for fear of getting the highest 
award. 

After these resolutions were accepted a committee 
of twenty was appointed to attend the funeral of the 
man who believed that he had $10,000 for a better 
made piano than another and didn’t consider his own 
better. 

And the golden strings are rusting in the front. 





IMPORTANT FROM 
OLIS. 


ere oat 
Y arrangement with Crawford, Ebersole & Smith, 
Cincinnati, Mr. George C. Pearson, of Indianap- 
olis, the well-known dealer of that city, now repre- 
sents the Steinway piano for his territory and the 
Smith & Nixon and the Martin pianos. Under this 
arrangement Mr. Pearson will devote special attention 
to the line of goods now placed under his control by 
means of this alliance. 


INDIANAP- 





THE “AD.” 


OU dealers who are contending against the trashy 

box that is temporarily interfering with the legit- 
imate piano business—you dealers need more than the 
novel advertising resources, and we offer you at least 
one remedy for the present evil. Herewith we pre- 
sent an advertisement which you can usein your local 
papers. Insert your name in the proper place, and 
keep the “ad.” before your public. 


| NEW PIANOS OF ALL GRADES 


ON INSTALMENTS, 








Easy PAYMENTS. 


$200 
250 
300 
350 

. . e e ° 450 

See Higher Grades of Uprights and Grands 

from $500 to $2,000. 
Second-hand Pianos at Ali Prices. 


The cheapest we handle, 
mext grade, . 6 


cy 


. et C.8- 8 


” 
” 


If you desire to learn why legitimate Pianos cannot be sold 
at retail for less than $200, and that any sold below that price are 
without merit or value, ask by mail Taz Musioau CouriEr, 19 
Union Square, New York, the greatest musical paper in the 
world, and it will explain it to you without charge, if you send 
this advertisement in your letter. 











Now let us explain to you how this will operate if 
you will follow our instructions by inserting the above 
advertisement. 

People who visit the various piano rooms where 
the trashy boxes are offered will conclude, after 
reading your ‘‘ad.,” that there is some secret about 
it all. They will write to us and we will reply, 
and we will send you a copy of our reply, so that you 
can readily be conversant with the whole situation. 
We know of three sales we killed off last week. One 
was most flagrant. It was in La Fayette, Ind., where 
a $75 or $80 box had actually been landed ina lady’s 
house, and our reply reached her just before she was 
about to sign an instalment agreement which con- 
demned her to pay $450 for the scandalous New York 
product. Think of it! $450. We have all the docu- 
ments at hand, 

What is this piano business coming to, anyhow? 
Are the bandits, the robbers and scoundrels who will 





of spinach gracefully landed below the lapels of the 








or is the honest dealer to be rescued? For he must be 
rescued if he is to survive. 

Utilize the above ‘‘ad.” Put it imto your local 
mediums, after inserting your address, and we will 
help you to snatch many a victim from the fate of 
paying out good money for a vile, dirty, nasty 
painted, good-for-nothing box called a piano. 


BABY GRANDS, 
> 
LL evidences point to a more widely extended 
popularity for baby grand pianos the coming 
year, and a number of manufacturers are expecting 
a heavy demand for these styles. There is nothing 
surprising in this. The baby grand comes nearer to 
meeting the artistic requirements of really musical 
people than any other instrument except the full 
sized grand, which, of course, cannot from its very 
size, have extended sale. 

There are many good baby grands on the market. 
Some of the older houses have paid special attention 
to these instruments and their products are really 
works of art in every respect. Some of the younger 
houses have turned out most creditable instruments 
and are seeking to improve them in every possible 
way. But an improvement in business is necessary 
to cause an increased demand for grands. The 
foundations for that demand are already laid and the 
enterprising houses are prepared to supply it. 














THE BEHR IS FINE. 


Se ee 


ETTERS reach us all the time asking about this 
singer, that player, this teacher, that composer, 
this organ, that piano, &c. Here is one of the kind: 


OFFICE OF Tyson & BROTHER, 
SPRING CIty, Pa., December 9, 1895. 


Editors Musical Courier : 
What can you tell me of the Epworth piano and also of the Behr 
Brothers? Let me hear, good or bad, if you can. 

Yours respectfully, A. LINCOLN Tyson, 
The Epworth is not known. A concern in Iowa 
formerly bought trashy pianos and called them Ep- 
worth. We learn that some one is now making an 
Epworth piano, but of these we never tested or saw 
one. 

The Behr piano is one of the standard New York 
fine pianos. Buy one. You will be pleased with it, 
and you or those of your family who are to play on it 
will never be able to wear it out. The Beir is fine. 








THE QUESTION OF GRADE. 


HE changing conditions of the trade are bringing 
about a readjustment of ideas regarding grade, 
and we see more sensible, because more truthful, as- 
sertions regarding qualities of instruments. There 
are yet some, unfortunately, who cannot see that ab- 
surd claims—claims not borne out by the merits of 
the instruments themselves—act as a boomerang. 
The question of grade has received careful consid- 
eration from the editors of this paper, whose expert 
opinion is almost invariably accepted as determi- 
native. We have protested}again and again against 
false representation, we have advised and argued with 
manufacturers for a more truthful and therefore 
stronger setting forth of the claims of their instru- 
ments. To our efforts in this respect may be ascribed 
the change that has already taken place. High grade, 
medium grade and low grade are almost as well de- 
fined in the minds of the better informed dealers as 
the fact that a great business cannot be carried on 
without capital. The qualities of the pianos now on 
the market have in most cases been demonstrated by 
expert test and use. 
New candidates for favor must have their status 
determined in the same way. There are, as we have 
pointed out again and again, pianos of comparatively 
recent introduction that embody all those qualities 
that make a piano of the first grade. These have 
demonstrated their worth. Others that have made 
great claims to the highest excellence have not, and 
have created a distrust in the minds of the trade and 
public that will take years of earnest endeavor after 
improvement to overcome. And to these, and to the 
low grade makers, we wish to say that this coming 
year THE MUSICAL COURIER will be more alert than 
ever before to detect and expose frauds and misrep- 
resentation. There will be no mincing of matters, the 
plain truth will be told for the benefit of the offend- 
ets, and those engaged in conducting business on 








in this manner defraud their own people to prevail, 





straight business prineiples, 
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New Steck Pianos. 

OPIES have been received at this office of a very 
C unique plaything in the shape of acardboard piano, &c., 
which comes in single sheet form, and is intended for the 
little ones to cut out by following certain lines and folding 
into shape. When complete pretty little ornamentations 


for dolls’ houses are formed, consisting of a piano, stool, 
scarf, lamp and music cabinet. The pianos are in oak and 
mahogany. 


George Steck & Co. are sending out large quantities of 
these little toys with their name on the fallboard of the 
pianos, feeling that the interest taken by the children in 
preparing the articles will also interest the grown members 
of the family and that the name Steck will become a 
household word. 

Mr. Wm. J. Street, of C. J. Heppe & Son, Philadelphia, 
conceived the idea and has had it patented. 





Gildemeester & Kroeger. 

HE year now swiftly reaching its close has not 
been as bad a year for some houses in the trade as 
some of the pessimistic would declare. As this paper has 
pointed out time and time again, the firms that were really 
worthy of business, were doing business that no matter 
what the merits of the goods put out, business methods of 
modern type, increasing energy and an appreciation of the 
changing conditions would have to be manifested before 

any considerable degree of success could be attained. 

And it may be stated broadly that only the houses that 
have shown themselves progressive alike in their product 
and business methods have had what may be called a satis- 
factory business. New York has afew of them, a very 
few, and that few have not only grasped the past situation, 
but are preparing for still greater business next year, and 
are making efforts not only to secure increased business, 
but greater prestige for their pianos. 

Among these houses may be named Gildemeester & 
Kroeger, which has made aconspicuous success from an 
artistic and business standpoint. The prestige of the 
Gildemeester & Kroeger piano is greater this December 
than it was in January last. It has been intelligently 
brought to the attention of a greater number of discrimi- 
nating judges; it has been tested, and pronounced of the 
highest excellence by more distinguished musicians. It 
has been heard oftener in concerts, and in every way its 
artistic position has been proved. 

So with the business of the house, New agencies have 
been established during the past year. The pianohas been 
pushed with vigor, and with a dignity befitting its qualities ; 
it has proved itself an admirable instrument for a dealer to 
handle, for it brings both reputation and profit, improves 
the dealer’s standing and helps his business because of its 
absolute reliability. The piano is distinctly a leader and 
should be pushed as such. The record of 1895 bids fair to 
be brilliantly eclipsed by that of 1896. The Gildemeester & 
Kroeger house is one of the few making high grade goods 
that appears to be thoroughly awake to trade possibilities. 
They have the goods and the men to build an enormous 
business. They will make a long stride next year, as they 
have done this. 





in Town. 
MONG the trade visitors to New York the 
A past week and callers at the offices of Tue Musicar 
Courier were: 


John W. Reed, A. Reed & Sons, Chicago. 

O. C. Klock, the Braumuller Company. 

Mr. Cornwall, Cornwali & Patterson, Bridgeport, Conn. 
E. S. Conway, W. W. Kimball Company, Chicago. 
Frederick Knoll, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Geo. J. Dowling, Briggs Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 
Otto Wagner, City of Mexico. 

Gilbert Smith, Southern representative W. W. Kimball Company. 
Mr. — Cleney, Pratt, Reed & Co., Deep River, Conn. 

W. B. Stevens, Pratt, Reed & Co., Deep River, Conn. 
Mr. Metzger, Gallup & Metzger, Hartford, Conn. 

A. Babcock, Norwich, N. J. 

J. G. Ramsdell, Philadelphia. 

iF H, Short, Stamford, Conn. 


>, M. Chamberlain, Chester, N. Y. 
Miss Kathleen Hoekstra, Hoekstra & Pohl, Rochester, N. Y. 








A New Piano Company. 
A NEW company has been organized in Brooklyn 
for the manufacture of a medium grade piano, which 
will be known as the Leckerling. Mr. Wm. Leckerling, a 
man of means, has become interested with some prominent 
piano men who will advance the interests of the new con- 
cern. 


R. HEATON, salesman at Utley’s, in Buffalo, 
who was reported some time ago to have made 
atrangements with the Hockett Brothers-Puntenney 
Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, is now reported to 
have closed an agreement with S. E, Clark & Co., the 
Smith & Nixon representatives in Detroit, to enter 
their employ. 











— Who is in need of a thoroughly equipped, experienced, intelligent 
sheet music clerk or a head of a sheet music department in an the 
¢ cities? We know of just such a man who could be 


lay 
= mie to any large sheet music concern. Address this paper 
y. 
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most | trade of the 
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Richard Ranft, Sr. 


ICHARD RANFT, SR., one of the oldest men 
in the trade in this city, died of heart failure at 
Dresden on December 14. 

Richard Ranft, Sr., was born June 14, 1825, in the village 
of Treben, near Altenburg, Saxony, being the son of a 
Protestant clergyman. He was brought up for the mercan- 
tile career, and when quite a young man traveled through- 
out the whole of Europe (except Turkey), representing a 
large house at Berlin dealing in worsteds and woolens. 

He came to New York in the spring of 1852, and about 
the year 1859 became business manager of Charles W. 
Weickert, of Leipzig, soon becoming partner. 

Mr. Weickert retired in 1869, and the firm was changed 
to Richard Ranft, as it exists to-day. His son Richard 
Ranft, Jr., was admitted as a partner in 1879. In 1874 Mr. 
Ranft, Sr., removed with his wife and two daughters to 
Dresden, and visited New York off and on, but has for a 
number of years not been actively engaged in business, and 
was here in New York in 1890 for the last time, his son 
Richard Ranft for some time past being the sole proprietor. 

His oldest daughter, Elizabeth E. Ranft, became the wife 
of Mr. William Steinway in 1880, and died on March 4, 1893, 
and his youngest daughter, Martha, married Major Canzler, 
of the German Army, in 1889, he at present being Chef de 
Bataillon at Zwickau, Saxony. 








TRADE AS WE FIND IT. 


Newsy Squibs, Personal, Pertinent and 
General, Picked Up by The Musical 
Courier Reporters. 





HE nearness of the Christmas holidays has a 
T somewhat stimulating effect upon retail trade. and a)- 
most all the warerooms present a more or less lively ap- 
pearance. There are some, however, that the piano buying 
public appears to avoid. Cheap goods, nasty goods are 
not largely in demand. The high grade houses all report 
satisfactory business. 

#2 * 

Finely figured mahogany appears to be the popular style 
just at present, and some firms, scarcely anticipating such a 
run on that particular wood, did not make adequate pro- 
vision, and the salesmen have been at their wits’ end to get 
the stock they need. Which reminds me of a remark made 
a few days ago by a bright salesman on Fifth avenue. He 
had been begging for more mahogany pianos, but couldn't 
getthem. Oaks and walnuts there were in plenty, but the 
majority of customers wanted mahogany and nothing else. 
Finally the salesman went to the manager and gravely re- 
quested that a couple of dozen pairs of rare colored spec- 
tacles be purchased, *‘for,” said he, ‘‘I can’t get mahog- 
anies, but if I get the glasses I can talk a customer into 
putting them on and I can work off some of these oaks for 
mahoganies.” 

** 

Here is a story that has heretofore been kept out of the 
music and trade papers. 

A short time ago Mr. A. M. Wright, president of the 
Manufacturers Piano Company, of Chicago, while on his 
way to St. Louis had a narrow escape for his life, with sev- 
eral other prominent men of Chicago. The train they were 
on ran into an open switch, smashed into some freight 
cars and wasderailed. But for the bravery and coolness 
of the engineer the disaster would have been much more 
serious. While the engineer stood to his post the fireman 
attempted to jump, and, being caught between the tender 
and the cab, was killed. 

The passengers, headed by Mr, Wright, made up a purse 
for the brave engineer, who modestly but firmly refused it 
for himself, but accepted it for the widow of the dead fire- 
man. That fund has been added to since. 

On their return to Chicago Mr. Wright and some of the 
other gentlemen had a fine gold medal made and engraved 
with the incident of bravery and the names of the donors. 
Mr. Wright was interviewed in St. Louis and extolled the 
engineer who saved the lives of the passengers and his own 
by his devotion to duty. 

*e* *# 

Messrs. Wilham A. Pond & Co. will remove from 25 
Union square, having secured new quarters at 124 Fifth 
avenue, and will occupy them March 1, 1896. The ware- 
rooms are well located and commodious. 

“ae 


One of the hardest working men in New York's retail 
trade is Mr. Seymour H. Rosenburg, the manager of the 
Shoninger warerooms. He has done a splendid work for 
the piano, has built up an excellent trade and has shown 
himself a piano man of ideas and of untiring energy. The 
Company in this city for the past 


Shoninger 
three months has been in every way remarkable, and Mr. ; 





Rosenburg’s contribution to that condition of affairs should 
be fully acknowledged. 
see 

It looks very much as if there are to be fresh compli- 
cations in the matter of self-playing attachments for the 
piano. The old charges of infringement are being reiter- 
ated, but some new names are mentioned, and we will be 
very much surprised if other attachments than those now 
before the public do not come to the front with startling 
rapidity. It would not be at alla subject of wonderment 
if some enterprising Western house should take hold of 
this self-playing business, a house, say, with enormous capi- 
tal, extended facilities for the distribution of goods and 
sufficient energy and enterprise to introduce some radical 
improvements. 

It appears that those now in the field do not altogether 
appreciate the situation. The self-playing attachment for 
pianos is a novelty ; has to be seen, heard and understood 
to receive any appreciation. The field is a wide one if 
worth working at all, and the more energy that is infused 
into the advertising of these.attachments the more widely 
they become known; the more improvements that are 
made in them the better it will be for the houses able to 
head the procession. Instead of an attempt to stifle com- 
petition it should be stimulated. It probably will be if 
houses that have made a shining success of the piano busi- 
ness should enter the field as producers and not as handlers 
of the attachments. 








Fire. 
s Cincinnati correspondent telegraphs as fol- 
lows : 
CINCINNATI, December 16, 1895. 
The Musical Courter, New York: 

The Krell piano factory was almost totally destroyed by 
fire yesterday noon. The loss on the building and stock 
is estimated at $75,000 ; fully covered by insurance. The 
Krall Piano «Company announces that it will rebuild at 
once. CARTER. 

The New York Hera/d of Monday, December 16, printed 
the following remarkable story of the fire : 

[BY TELEGRAPH TO THE HERALD, | 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 15, 1895.—There was an explo- 
sion in the cellar of the Krell Piano Company at noon to- 
day, which wrecked the five-story building. 

The building then caught fire, and, with its contents, was 
destroyed. Loss, $120,000 ; fully insured. 

The explosion is a mystery. As the nearest fire alarm 
box had been plugged the matter will be investigated by 
the insurance men and fire department. 

Later dispatches add to the mystery surrounding the 
fire and its alarming results. Tue Musicat Courier re- 
ceived the following from its Cincinnati correspondent just 
before going to press: 

Cincinnati, Ohio, December 17, 1895.—The body of 
Alexander Krell was found in ruins of Krell factory this 
morning. He was supposed to be in the country. 

CARTER. 

The New York Wor/d printed a similar dispatch in its 
issue yesterday, but the Sum told a different story, alleging 
that the body of Alexander Krell had not been found and 
was probably in the ruins of the factory. The Sum said 
further : 

Krell left his home early Sunday morning, telling his 
little son that he would be back soon. His sister-in-law 
kept dinner for him several hours. Then the news came 
that the factory had been burned. He is supposed to have 
thrown himself into the fire. 

The firm name is the Krell Piano Company, which is 
composed of Albert Krell, Sr., Albert Krell, Jr., and Alex- 
ander Krell. The latter is the man whose body is reported 
to have been found in the ruins. 

No further details can be secured at present. 

The violent death of Mrs. Alexander Krell some time 
ago and Mr. Krell’s alleged violent death constitute a 
family tragedy. The sympathy of everyone should be ex- 
tended to Mr. Albert Krell, Sr., his father, who for years 
past has been observing with keenest interest the progress 
of this son Alexander as a piano maker. He was the prac- 
tical head of the factory, the other son, Albert, Jr., being 
the commercial head. 


This disaster will give the Krell Piano Company an op- 
portunity to close the New York place, which could not 
have paid. All things considered, ‘‘ it is indeed an ill wind 
that blows no good.” 





Jules Jordan and the Norris & Hyde 
Company. | 
ULES JORDAN, the eminent conductor and 
composer of Providence, R. I., has selected a Norris & 
Hyde transposing keyboard piano for his studio. 


He writes this about it: 


1 have carefully examined your transposing piano and eonsider it 
a most wonderful and valuable invention. While all must recognize 
its advantages, I think that only the musical can fully appreciate it, as 
they have oftenest felt the need it fully meets, It speaks for itself, 
and I can say no more than that I heartily indorse all that you claim 
for it, 
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F there is a more difficult place than Chicago in 
which to do business, so far as the piano business is 
concerned, it has not developed, though every large city is 
undoubtedly in much the same position. There is a gen- 
eral disposition to bewail the fate which compels the deal- 
ers to sell pianos on the $5 a month plan, but no steps are 
taken to change it. On the contrary it seems to be de- 
veloping into more of a fixed condition than ever, as every 
dealer knows to his sorrow, and as many advertisements in 
the daily papers prove. One intelligent salesman in dis- 
cussing the fact said: ‘‘It is of no use trying to educate 
buyers to the fact that they must pay a higher price for an 
instrument on such terms, because they would rather pay a 
much larger price on easy payments on the hypothesis that 
they will not feel the drain on their pockets so keenly.” 
The majority of the customers do not take into consider- 
ation the length of time it takes to pay for a piano on the 
terms mentioned, or that some circumstance might compel 
them to miss one or two payments, when, according to their 
agreement, they are in danger of losing not only the instru- 
ment but all they have previously paid ; and there is not a 
dealer in the city who could not stock his store from cellar 
to garret with the pianos which only belong to their cus- 
tomers by reason of his leniency in not repossessing the in- 
strument in accordance with the terms of the agreement. 

Such methods are not only demoralizing to the retail 
dealer but to the manufacturer, who is being constantly 
pressed for a reduction in price, even to the entire extinc- 
tion of his legitimate, andjin some cases very moderate, 
profit. 

Holiday Trade. 

In relation to the holiday trade it is really hard to report 
on. 

If one believes what is said, and we must believe in the 
face of any proof to the contrary, some of the houses are 
doing very well indeed, while others report only a very 
moderate business and some none at all worth speaking of. 
It will be a conservative estimate, on carefully considering 
the reports, to say that about one-half the amount of busi- 
ness in pianos is being done that was expected ; still there 
are ten days before Christmas and much can be accom- 
plished in that time. 

Chicago’s Output for the Year. 

Very careful and conservative estimates have been pre- 
pared which give the output of pianos this year in what 
may justly be considered the Chicago district as about 
20,000 instruments. This does not as a matter of course 
include the A. B. Chase Company, the Shaw Piano Com- 
pany, the Colby Piano Company, the Shimmel-Nelson 
Company, the Chase Brothers Piano Company, the Ander- 
son Piano Company, the Mehlin Piano Company, and none 
of the Cincinnati concerns, nor the Starr Piano Company, 
of Richmond, Ind., and some other Western manufac- 
turers. 

If C, Kurtzmann & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., might be in- 
cluded among the Western manufacturers the increase 
for next year, considering the new concerns which have just 
begun, like Story & Clark, and the Fort Wayne Company, 
we think out here that these figures will astonish not only 
the Eastern manufacturers, but the Western people them- 
selves, 

As to organs, well! that is another story ; but certainly 
no less than 40,000 have been made right here in Chicago 
this year, which is not much of a falling off anyway. 

Meyer & Weber. 

Messrs. Meyer & Weber have secured the ground floor of 
169 Wabash avenue, and will move their damaged stock in 
atonce. It is impossible that their old premises can be put in 
usable condition in thirty days, which will release them from 
their old lease. Some of their pianos were very slightly dam- 
aged, but all of them were as well protected by the insur- 
ance patrol as was possible under the circumstances. 
Their insurance claims will be settled at once. Mr. Gibbs 
for the house and Mr. Harry Strong for the insurance com- 
panies have the matter well under way. In the end it may 
be for the benefit of Messrs. Meyer & Weber, as a second 
story wareroom in the city of Chicago is not desirable or 
profitable in these times. 


New Milwaukee House. 
A new concern has just begun business in Milwaukee; 


is situated on Ninth street, near Grand avenue, and at 
present the firm will confine itself to the Colby piano. 
A Piano for the Poor. 

The mother of Mr. Geo. B. Armstrong, of the /ndicafor, 
of this city, Mrs. James E. White, of Washington, D. C., 
was the winner of the mahogany Conover piano which was 
offered to the successful contestant in the word building 
scheme instituted by the Hockett Brothers-Puntenney Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio. The Mayor of Cincinnati, to- 
gether with the three gentlemen who constituted the 
awarding committee, has been appointed by Mrs. White to 
sell the instrument and to distribute the proceeds among 
the poor of the city. 

Goodall Out. 

The announcement is made of the purchase by Mr. G. H. 
Zahrt of Mr. Goodall’s interest in the house of Goodall & 
Zahrt, at Laporte, Ind. Mr. Zahrt continues the business 
in his own name. 

W. J. Irwin Dead. 

Mr. Wm. J. Irwin died suddenly last Monday evening 
after a busy day at the foundry. Letters from Messrs 
Wickham, Chapman & Co., of Springfield, Ohio, of which 
concern Mr. Irwin was a member, announce his death, but 
do not give the cause. 
Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. were obliged to telegraph 
for an extra stock of Steinway grands this week, their 
business in this style of piano being so much beyond their 
calculations. 

Andrews Company Open. 
The Andrews Company has relieved itself of the care of 
the sheriff, but is still in the hands of an assignee, and is 
open for business. 

Personals. 

Mr. A. H. Rintelman has made his appearance again 
after a tedious attack of typhoid fever and pneumionia com- 
bined. Under the circumstances he is looking well and 
improving rapidly. 
Mr. C. A. Hyde, of Norris & Hyde, Boston, Mass., was 
again in the city yesterday after quite an extensive trip 
through the North and West. He reports having had 
better success than he expected and is consequently happy 
accordingly. 
Mr. Thomas Floyd-Jones, of Haines Brothers, New York, 
was in town this week. 
Mr. Calvin Whitney, of Norwalk, Ohio, was again in 
town, this time on private business connected with real 
estate matters that he is interested in. Nevertheless, be 
took back orders for A. B. Chase pianos. Those instru- 
ments, by the way, seem to go-like hot cakes when they 
are properly represented, as they are at Lyon, Potter & 
Co.’s. 
Mr. W. J. McCarter, of the Colby Piano Company, of 
Erie, Pa., was here on Thursday, and Mr. John R. Brown, 
of the Burdett Piano Company, of thesame place, has been 
billed to arrive here for a week. 
Mr. A. J. Brooks, of the Sterling Company and the 
Huntington Piano Company, of Derby, Conn., is in town 
on one of his periodical trips, and will go from here on his 
route toward home, having already been further West. 
He says orders for Huntington pianos are liberal, so much 
so that they are finding difficulty in filling them, and the 
Sterling piano keeps on in the same old way. The Hunt- 
ington Company expects to occupy the new factory soon, 
which will enlarge its facilities immensely. 
Mr. W. M. Plaisted, representing the Brown & Simpson 
piano, was alsoa visitor. He is pleased with his success 
and thinks the improvement in the instrument itself has 
much to do with his success. 








Shaw. 

E have just had a look at some Shaw state- 

ments. On December 14 the company was 141 
pianos behind in booked orders—that is to say, that was the 
number of orders on the books which the company had to 
fill. 
There are several inferences that can be drawn from 
this. In the first place the business must be handled by 
shrewd men to accomplish a thing of this kind at such a 
period as the present ; in the next place there must be a 
considerable demand for an instrument when the factory 
shows such a condition. But THz Musicat Courier has 
always believed that a fine piano at a reasonable price will 
create its own spontaneous demand. The Shaw piano 
from the very start was manufactured ona high level ; 
there was no money, time or expense or experiments 
saved in making it a high-class musical product, and the 
instruments that have been put out by the house have 
given such remarkable satisfaction to dealers and musicians 
and to pianists that on the strength of the merit and of the 
history of the piano it finds itself in demand. 
‘There are always a great many people in the United 
States who will seek a genuine musical instrument when 
they are looking for a piano, and with whom no appeal in the 
shape of an inducement in price only can succeed. With a 
piano like the Shaw then there is no trouble in making 
sales if the dealer has any intelligence at all. 
The Shaw pianos of 1895, or those made this year, have 


acter. They all maintain the standard which the firm has 
laid down in its rule, and are far more valuable to-day in 
the wareroom than they have ever before been. 








New Enterprises and Changes. 


The firm of Merry Brothers, Marshall, Mo., has been changed to 
Merry & Nichols. 


H. Stuh!l & Sons have begun business in Salem, Ohio. 





Dr. A. Blake, an old-time dealer of Olean, N. Y., has sold out to 
E. L. Smith & Co. 





Daniel Bradley has opened warerooms in Schenectady, N. Y. 


W. S. Winter, of Chattanooga, Tenn., has retired from business, in 
which he has been engaged for 25 years. 





The new music house of R. A. Spaulding, Wilkesbarre, Pa., was 
formally opened last week. 





H. F. Hollenbeck has opened a music store in Eugene, Ore., as 
agent for Winter & Harper, of Seattle, Wash. 


H. E. Snook, of Seattle, Wash., has sold out. 
Hughes & Lewis have opened a wareroom in Decatur, III. 


The stock of Cressey, Jones & Allen, Portland, Me., was slightly 
damaged by fire recently. Loss covered by insurance. 


J. B. Kerr, who has been on the road for the Farrand & Votey 
Organ Company, has resigned his position. 





It is stated that Plymouth, Ind., is to have a piano factory, a Mr. 
W.S. Hills, of Warsaw, being the leading spirit in the enterprise. 


R. M. Holliday is a new violin manufacturer in Akron, Ohio. 





J. R. Mencher will open a new store in Sharon, Ohio. 


Calno Baker has opened a music store in St. Albans, Vt. 


Shiers & Andrews, Des Moines, Ia., have dissolved partnership. 
The business will be continued by Mr. Andrews. 





The Oliver Ditson Company has purchased the stock, catalogues, 
&c., of Charles D. Blak® (Co., Boston. 





M. B, Wilson will open a new store in Lowell, Mich. 


W. T. Bobbitt, the St. Louis piano and organ dealer, now at S22 
Olive street, will remove to 1114 Olive street by January 1. 





Felix Kraemer, traveling for Kranich & Bach, is new in California, 
and is doing an excellent business. 





C.R. Ferry has begun business at Monroe, Wis. 





Hall Brothers, of Emporia, Kan., have closed out their business, 
Mr. J. C. Hall accepting a position with the W. W. Kimball Company. 





An invitation is acknowledged for the grand holiday opening of the 
new warerooms of Robert L. Loud, 521 Main street and 498 Washing- 
ton street, Buffalo, on Tuesday, December 17. 





Mr. Wm. Balck, for many years business manager for Gustav 
Schirmer, and for the past two years with Messrs. Wm. Rohifing & 
Sons, Milwaukee, Wis., has returned to the city of New York. He 
has b the b manager of the New York branch of the old 
and celebrated art publishing house of L. Prang & Co., of Boston. 








The Luxton & Black, Buffalo, combination will handle the Mason 
& Hamlin as leader and the Starr piano. Mr. Wigand, of the Starr 
Piano Company, has just returned to town. 





G. H. Baker & Co, have opened warerooms in Stafford, Cona. 





Werner Brothers have opened their new music store in the Drake 
Building, 21 South Third street, Easton, Pa. 





Weser Brothers, whose factory is at 524 to 528 West Forty-third 
street, experienced not a Little annoyance on Thursday afternoon . 
last by the breaking of their dynamo, which furnishes electricity 
for the building. After 5 o’clock the factory was in darkness. This 
was particularly aggravating, as Weser Brothers have been working 
until 9 o’clock at night lately to fill pressing orders 


Francis Connor, whose factory is at 184th street and Southern 
Boulevard, secured some exceedingly fine figured San Domingo ma- 
hogany not long since, and is supplying his trade with some hand- 
some pianos, 








Change of Name. 

UR house, known as the Smith Piano Company, 

and of which J. M. Steward is now sole proprietor 
since the withdrawal of W. A. Smith on September 19, 1895, 
will hereafter be known as the Steward Music House. 
We shall continue to carry the same line of instruments 
as formerly. We have the most complete house in Mon- 
tana and carry, in addition to pianos and organs, all kinds 
of smal] musical instruments and fixtures, sheet music and 
music books. Srewarp Music House, 
Successor to Smith Piano Company, 

223 North Main street, Butte, Mon. 








THERE 
ARE 
OTHERS. ————— 


Don’t think for a moment that 
there are only one or two makes of 
Piano Actions worthy of attention, 
Such an impression is fallacious 

Mantfacturers have proven the 


reliability in workmanship, touch jf 
and durability of several makes of 


Actions which can be used with 
satisfaction in the highest grade in- 
struments. 

Roth & Engelhardt, of St. [vine 
ville, N. Y., are making a splendid 
Action. Investigate their qualities 








Wis., under the title of Schubert & Epeneter. The store 





been remarkably fine in tone and touch and general char- 
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AJ HILE as a general thing retail business has 

been dull this week, the wholesale trade is excel- 

lent, the majority of the manufacturers saying that they 

are selling pianos as fast as they can produce them, and in 

cases where there has been an accumulation of extra stock 

during the summer months this surplus is nearly all dis- 
pe sed of. 

Retailers say that Christmas trade, as it was understood 
several years ago, no longer exists, excepting perhaps 
among the wealthiest class. 

There are several changes announced to take place in 
the location of some of the piano warerooms. Three of 
the houses below Boylston street will remove between now 
and May 1, but as yet only one of them has decided upon a 
location. This does not include the New England Piano 
Company, which will move. But where? The reason for 
this exodus is that in addition to the pulling down of build- 
ings and the putting up of a new hotel, there is to bea 
subway built in that section of Tremont street that will 
keep the street torn up for the next two years, making it 
an undesirable location for retail piano business. 

* *# & 

On January 1 Mr. F. I. Harvey will move from 226 Tre- 
mont street to 1644, between Mason and West streets, 
where he will have larger quarters. During the three 
months that Mr. Harvey has been in business for himself 

e has sold a very large number of pianos and requires 

ncreased room for the proper showing of the instruments. 
* *# # 

The lease of William Bourne & Son expires on May 1, 
and it is pretty well decided that they will not renew it, 
although as yet they have not fixed upon any location. 

* nt 

Mr. James W. Cheeney will move about March 1, his 
lease expiring then. He has been looking at a number of 
warerooms, but has not decided upon any place yet. 

* # & 

Mr. Irving B. Vose, of the Vose & Sons Piano Company, 
on Thursday evening presented a large size mahogany 
upright piano to the Washington Masonic Lodge of F. and 
A. M. The case is elaborately carved and the piano 
was greatly admired by all present. 

The business of the Vose Company is excellent; ‘‘ noth- 
ing to find fault with,"’ so far as selling Vose pianos goes. 
*  & 

Mr. P. H. Powers went to Springfield in time to attend 
the opening of Mr. M. B. Conway’s new store, which took 
place on Saturday. 

Mr. Fred Powers went up on Friday, but was obliged to 
return before the reception, having made other engage- 
ments for Saturday afternoon. 

The Emerson calendars are as handsome as usual and 
some of the pictures on them are worthy of being framed. 

#2 # 

There is a great demand for the Hallet & Davis hand 
painted musical calendars, which are exquisitely gotten up. 
** 

Owing to the notice in Tux Musica. Courter of Decem- 
ber 11, there has been such a demand upon the Briggs 
Piano Company for their letter openers that the supply 
has been completely exhausted. They regret being unable 
to respond to the requests received the past few days, but 
announce that they will soon have another novelty to take 
the place of the letter opener, of which due mention will 

be made in these columns. 

Mr. George J. Dowling has just returned from a success- 
ful trip through the West and South. 

** # 

The Merrill Piano Company has recently made satisfac- 
tory arrangements with Philadelphia and Baltimore deal- 
ers. Once a Merrill agent always a Merrill agent may be 
said of them, for they have never made a change in any of 
their agencies since going into business. 


** # 


The month of November proved to be the largest busi- 
ness that the Poole Piano Company has had during its two 


years of existence. 
** # 


Mr. Edward P. Mason and Mr. Henry L. Mason will not 
return from the West until the end of next week. 
eee : 

Mr. C. P. Trickey, formerly of Manchester, N. H., has 

removed to Boston and taken rooms at No 3 Park square, 


being the pioneer in the piano business on that street. 
The building is just around the corner from Boylston 
street, on the east side, so it may be said to be in the 
‘* piano district,’’ being only about too feet from the ware- 
rooms on Boylston street. 

Mr. Trickey has been for the past 15 years in the piano 
business in Manchester. His business there has been 
bought by Piper & McIntire, formerly of Concord, N. H. 
They have recently formed a partnership and removed to 
Manchester, where they will continue the business. 


ee % 


Mr. A. B. Seavey, of Saco, Me., has been in town this 


week. 
*# * ® 
At the present writing the injunction upon the property 
at the corner of Boylston and Carver streets has not been 
dissolved. This is the place on which the Steinerts’ new 
warerooms are to be erected by the Crocker estate. 








Thirty Years with Steinway. 


HE desk of James H. Hempsted in the main 
office of Steinway & Sons, in Steinway Hall, was 
profusely and handsomely decorated with flowers and 
smilax on Saturday last, December 14, and hosts of friends 




















JAMES H. HEMPSTED. 


called upon that gentleman to congratulate him on that 
day. It was in celebration of his thirtieth year of con- 
secutive engagement with the Steinway house, which he 
entered on December 14, 1865. 

In addition to decorations there was an interruption at 
1 o'clock, when Mr. Hempsted’s colleagues surprised him 
with the presentation of a handsome solid silver loving cup 
inscribed ‘‘ Presented to James H. Hempsted by his friends 
and colleagues in Steinway Hall, asa token of esteem and 
hearty appreciation of genia] good fellowship, to commem- 
orate the thirtieth anniversary of his entrance in the em- 
ploy of Steinway & Sons, Dec. 14, 1865.” 

Mr. Philip Burkhard made the presentation speech. The 
following isa listof Mr. Hempsted’s colleagues at Steinway 
Hall: Ph. Burkard, A. Bleckwenn, Chas. E. Burden, A. C. 
Cox, G. Candidus, J. Franke, D, Horn, H. Heins, H. Irion, 
H. Junge, T. Koven, J. Kuehl, R. Kuehl, W. Kyte, H. D. 
Low, C. Lohmann, T. Nitsche, G. Oberlander, F. Paul, 


hand, J. W. Sturtevant, A. Sturcke, P. Schmidt, C 
Troitzsch, E. Urchs, P. Vehlow. 

James H. Hempsted was born in London, England, 
December 22, 1846; when he was seven years old his 
parents settled in Montreal, Canada, and after attending 
school young Hlempsted at the age of 16 entered the 
employ of Messrs. A. & S. Nordheimer, then, as now, the 
largest piano and organ house of Canada. His father was 
cashier of the Mechanics’ Bank and treasurer of St. James’ 
Club in that city. 

Mr. C. F. Tretbar brought about the engagement of 
Hempsted at Steinway’s, and when he was 19 years old he 
came to the office of the house here, having remained 
steadily at his desk ever since—30 years last Saturday. 
He was married 19 years ago to the daughter of Colonel 
Mathison, and resides in a handsome residence on the 
Hudson at Yonkers. 

Mr. Hempsted is one of those typical, trustworthy func- 
tionaries in whom the utmost confidence-is reposed. He 
represents the highest example of integrity, work and re- 
sponse to duty. His record constitutes a remarkable trib- 
ute to his character. 








P. M. A. of N. Y. C. and V. 


HE quarterly meeting of the P. M. A. of N. Y. C. 
and V. was held at the Union Square Hotel on Tuesday 
evening, December 10. 





; Another Jardine Organ. 


HE new Jardine organ in St. Mary the Virgin’s 
Church, New York city, which has just been com- 
pleted, is one of the most remarkable organs ever built. 
The great, swell and pedal organs are located up in the 
gallery, and the choir organ at the other end of the church, 
over the altar, at a distance of 200 feet. There is a console 
up in the gallery, also one at the chancel end, each equipped 
with three manuals, with the full number of stops, couplers 
and accessories, and playable at either point. It is built 
entirely on the electro-pneumatic system. The touch of 
the keys is as easy and quick as that of apiano. The bel- 
lows are in the crypt, driven by two powerful electric 
motors. The organ embraces dl] the new and most im- 
proved features, many of which have been lately intro- 
duced by Mr. Jardine from Europe. The organ contains 
60 stops and accessories, five of the stops being of 16 foot 
tone. The organ was opened last Sunday by Dr. Geo. F. 
Prentice, organist of the church, and al] those who heard 
it pronounced it one of the finest instruments ever built, 
especially in its deep foundation tones, exquisite solo stops 
and the many facilities enabling the organist to produce 
with ease every variety of tonal effect. 





Transposing Keyboard 
Messrs. Norris & Hyde: 
ENTLEMEN—I have been most wonderfully 
impressed with your transposing piano. I should 
think it would prove a godsend to singers especially, for 
with it they could select the key in which their voices 
would sound best, at the same time playing the selection 
in the original key in which it is written. 
A good accompanist is a rarity; how much more so one 
who can transpose at sight ! 
I am certain that anyone who tries your piano will 
want one. Cordially, (Signed) Atrrep G. Ropsyn. 
ST. Louls, December 6, 1895. 





A New Instrument. 

ASHINGTON HEIGHTS, New York, fur- 
nishes another musical instrument to the long list. 

This is the invention of Charles McLaughlin, a man who 
mixes music with dough, and dispenses harmony with 
other sweets. He is a baker and confectioner at that place, 
and has invented what he calls a “‘ guitarette.”’ It is built 
on the lines of a guitar, the lines resemble those of a gui- 
tar, it is strung and tuned banjo fashion, and is particu- 





larly good in accompanying the mandolin. 





J. Rathgeber, E. Rathgeber, F. Reidemeister, E. Rohr- 


Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


PIANOS. 


W. H. SHERWOop—Beautiful instruments, capable of the finest 
grades of expression and shading. 

MARTINUS eis acer te geek layed upon a piano which 
res ed so prom tom s 

Gro. W CHaDwick—The tone ave musical, and I have never 
had a piano which stood so well in tune. 


OoORGAN SBS. 
FRANZ LiszT—Matchiless, unrivaled ; so highly prized by 


THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; musicians generally so 
regard them. 
X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player 
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Decker Brothers. 


R. CHARLES DIECKMANN, of Decker 


Brothers, returned on Thursday last from a trip 


that extended beyond Chicago and embraced Canada. He 
did it, too, with his usual dispatch, visiting 32 cities and 
towns in 39 days. 
fair business among the dealers, signs of improvement, and 
secured a good number of orders. Everywhere he found 
the Decker Brothers’ representatives holding the piano in 
its proper position and working energetically for its in- 
terests. 

Among the visitors to the Decker Brothers’ warerooms 
the past week were: Mr. Charles H. Fischer, of Philadel- 
phia ; Mr. Osborn, of Very & Osborn, Wellsville, N. Y., 
and Mr. Jacob Kaiser, secretary of the Driggs & Smith 
Company, Waterbury, Conn., each of whom was selecting 
stock. 

The Decker Brothers pianos were recently used in the 
concerts of the Amphion Glee Club, Hoboken, and the 
Schubert Chorus Club, of Danielsonville, Conn. 

Retail business continues excellent and the demand for 
the most expensive styles shows no diminution. A large 
number of excellent sales was made last week and this 
week has started in equally well. 








St. Louis Notes. 

HE new O. A. Field Piano Company, of St. 
Louis, which was incorporated under a charter in the 

State of Missouri, as already noticed in these columns, held 
its first meeting December 12, in that city, and elected Mr. 
Edward P. Mason president, Mr. Henry L. Mason vice- 
president, Mr. O. A. Field secretary, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. These gentlemen, together with Mr. Geo. 
D. Markham and Mr. Ernest Kroeger, constitute the board 
of directors. The capitalization is $30,000, all paid in. 
As before stated, the warerooms are at No. 1003 Olive 
street, and the Mason & Hamlin pianos are the leaders. A 
full line of these instruments, as well as of Liszt organs, 
church, chapel and parlor organs of the same make, will be 
kept on hand constantly. 
Mr. Edward P. Mason and Mr. Hollyer, of New York, 
left for the East on Saturday evening. The opening took 
place on Wednesday night, and was one of the most suc- 
cessful affairs of the season in that city, a musical pro- 
gram of rare excellence having been given. 
Mr. Field is one of the best known piano men of the 
West, having made St. Louis his home for many years, and 
having identified himself with the musical interests of that 
city during this period. His name and reputation will 
bring all the trade to the firm that its energy in itself will 
not produce. It seems to us that this move will instil 
some new life into the piano and organ trade of that city. 








H. F. Flemming’s New Factory. 
HE celebrated firm of H. F. Flemming, at 
Leutzsch, near Leipsic, has this year felt itself called 
upon to build a new factory, for which it had already 
acquired a site of 40,000 square metres, with sidings. On 
aspace of 11,000 square metres a factory now stands, 
which can be regarded as a model one in general, and for 
the manufacture of actions in particular. 

The imposing monumental structure, built of brick and 
surmounted by a square tower, is visible far beyond its 
own grounds, and is connected by a private approach with 
the main foad. The building is constructed on the Ameri- 
can system, so far as the iron construction of the pillars 
and girders, with cement partitions, is concerned. The 
various departments of the factory are arranged in several 
stories, which are connected with each other by speaking 
tubes and elevators. In the light and airy rooms is space 
for several hundred workmen. 

All technical and mechanical arrangements of the latest 
kind are employed, nor is any hygienic requisite neglected 
to make it a healthy place for so many people. Near the 
workrooms ample- wardrobes and a bath, with hot and 
cold water, have been erected. In the machine shop isa 
120 horse power steam engine, and a dynamo of the latest 
system, to supply electric lights in all the rooms. 

Near the main factory is a, heated drying house, which 
is divided into four large drying rooms, with 480 cubic 
metres space in each. Through the drying arrangements 


He studied the trade situation, found a 
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cal and mechanical qualities. 
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Pronounced by musical experts to be a perfect success in 
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all musi- 








the first requisite for good actions. 
' The reputation of the Flemming productionsis, it will be 
seen, to be attributed to the ceaseless care devoted to their 
extensive stock of timber. A large saw mill adjoins the 
warm-drying room, and on its other side are the wood- 
storing sheds. In their erection allowance has been made 
for the largest demands, so that the Flemming factory is in 
a position, even when working most actively, to execute 
all orders with the best work and in the shortest time, and 
therefore can successfully meet all competition. 

A picture of the factory is presented in the advertise- 
ment of this firm in another column. 








Braumuller. 

HE fact is that the Braumuller factory has all 

the orders it can take care of at the present, and that 
fact accounts for the presence in New York of Mr. O. C. 
Kloch, the traveling representative. He has pushed busi- 
ness with all vigor since his engagement with the Brau- 
muller Company. He visited many of the dealers, se- 
cured orders from each, placed the Braumuller with a 
number of firms that have not previously handled the in- 
struments, and now is ready, as soon as the factory can 
catch up, to go and hustle again. 
The success of the Braumuller piano has not been at all 
surprising to those who understand the plan for the up- 
building of the business. The Braumuller is better than 
ever before. The improvements have been many, new 
designs have been gotten out, and very attractive designs 
at that, and the piano has not been forced into a position 
its merits would not sustain. In short, common sense has 
been the guiding feature of the business. The Braumuller 
Company knows it can do more business by giving the 
dealers a piano that is thoroughly modern, that shows 
continued effort toward improvement, that can be sold on 











in these air-and-heat drying rooms it is certain that only 


3 
perfectly dried. wood is employed in the manufacture, to | profit. The house has been conservative in its methods 
which point H. F. Flemming had already directed his atten- | of business. Very little, if any, is left to chance, the re- 
tion in his old factory, for a well seasoned stock of wood is | sult being that the business is being run without loss, and 


| the company knows exactly where it stands. 

There has, however, been no cessation of efforts to place 
the piano with responsible houses, and in this the firm 
has been remarkably successful. That these houses ap- 
preciate the merits and selling qualities of the piano is 
shown by the steadily increasing business, and the efforts 
that the respective dealers make to advance its interests. 
The Braumuller Company is making a substantial success 


by producing a good piano, and using common sense in 
pushing it in the trade. 


Aldrich Fails. 

M. ALDRICH, the Watertown, N. Y., dealer, 
L. has confessed judgment in favor of Frank A. Sher- 
man for $1,452.18, borrowed money, and the law firm of 
Kellogg & Cobb for $124.81, for legal services. 
tions were issued and the store was closed by the sheriff. 
The liabilities are estimated at $3,000 and the stock is 
said to be worth $4,000. Aldrich went to Watertown in 
1894, and purchased the major portion of the music busi- 


ness of George R. Hanford. Mr. Hanford left the remain- 
ing part of the stock in the store, Mr. Aldrich agreeing to 








Execu- 


dispose of it on commission. 


For Sale. 


Na prosperous city of 20,000 inhabitants, an old- 
established piano, organ and small musical merchan- 
dise trade. The county in which this music store is located 
is one of the most prosperous counties in New York State. 
There is no other music store in the city and practically no 
competition in the whole county. With ordinary enterprise 
at lease 150 instruments can easily be sold each year. The 
best opportunity for a wideawake piano and organ man 
with a small capital that there is in New York State. 
For full information address B. B., THz Musica. Courmer, 











its merits, and in the selling can give the dealer a fair 


New York. 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Gilbemveester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 
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Vv. F. GERVENY & SONS’ 





Metal Wind Instrument Factory, Koniggraiz, Bo- 
hemia, Austria, and Kiew, Russia. 





HE foundation of all theoretic musical develop- 
ment is the knowledge of historictruth. This 
alone leads to a just judgment on the achievements 
of the present, for their value can only be established 
by comparison with those of earlier times. 
In musical science, as in every other, the new grows 





out of the old; it supplements and carries further 
what has been 
previously done 
and found to be 
good. This 
struggle for a 
more thorough 
examination of 
materials, the 
efforts for con- 
tinuous im- 
provement, and 
the ceaseless 
activity of the 
spirit of inven- 
tion express 
themselves 
clearly in the 
effective labor 
bestowed on 
the means for 
the practical 
cultivation of 
music. The 
eternal laws of 
nature cannot, 
indeed, be over- 
thrown, nor can 
the old forms 
be quite put 
aside, but art 
in every branch 
can be brought 
to a higher 
level by im- 
provements in 
its materials. It 
must be con- 
fessed that 
practice with- 
out science has often instinctively taken the path of 
progress. Yet a scientific groundwork has never 
been neglected, for it is requisite to give to the in- 
ventive faculty the support without which the most 
fertile talent can leave no permanent result. The 
history of musical instruments convinces us of this 
fact at every period. It teaches us unmistakably that 
scientific knowledge must be the foundation for 
thorough reforms. 

Our task in this article is tosketch the reformatory 
activity of Wenzeslaus Franz Cerveny, the founder 
of the famous firm of V. F. Cerveny & Sons in 
Koéniggritz, Bohemia, Austria, to the genius of which 





























V., OTAKAR CERVENY. 


STANISLAV E. CERVENY. 


we owe a complete revolution in the construction of 
metal wind instruments, and therewith an extraor- 
dinary enrichment of tone in orchestral music. 

In olden times the orchestra was quite different 
from that of to-day. In the Middle Ages men used 
instruments which had come down from the Hebrews 
and Greeks to Italy, and had been carried from Italy 
to other countries. Then Arabian influences were 


felt, but it was not until the sixtenth century that Ger- 
many, Italy, France and England had an epoch of in- 
dependent activity on the part of the makers of 
metal wind instruments, whose achievements really 
aided the development of modern art. 


At the begin- 





Vv. F. CERVENY. 


ning of the fifteenth century the so-called ‘* Block- 
fliten” for diskant, alto, tenor and bass were mostly 
in use. They were held straight between the lips, 
like the Greek aulos or flute ; the mouth was in organ 
pipe form. Such instruments soon acquired keys 
and a peculiar thin tube, so they may be said to have 
constituted the beginning of the fagotto form. The 
side flute was known in antiquity, for a wall painting 
at Pompeii represents Echo as a flute player. When 
later in the previous century clarinets and horns 
were introduced into the orchestra it was not neces- 
sary for the orchestra to be especially composed of 
instruments for each piece of music, but it could in 
a consolidated form be used for every great com- 
position. The clarion trumpet was discontinued 
because the high tones of the clarinets and the 
improved flutes took up the register. Hence 
came, too, the necessity for altering the pitch of 
the trumpets. These trumpets were later pro- 
vided with keys, and after the invention of ven- 
tils with those accessories. Crooks were always 
used. to alter the pitch of theinstrument. The 
ventils were used only for the production of 
chromatic intervals, while for the rest the trum- 
pets could be played in only one key. It was re- 
served for Cerveny to effect a thorough change. 
He did this by the invention of his tone changing 
device (at the beginning of the forties), which at- 
tained a high state of perfection in 1846. It was 
thus possible to change in an instant, as required, 
the fundamental tone of each instrument, from 
C to B, or from F to E flat, D, &c. The insertion 
of the crook or shank was thus avoided, and the 
greatest facility assured to the performer. This 
tone changing device won acceptance with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, and was soon so common 
that it was used in the mouth harmonica. But this 
success did not satisfy Cerveny. 
He was born in 1819 at Dubec, in Bohemia, and 
in his twelfth year was a good performer on all 
brass instruments, His teacher, Stelik, induced 





JAROSLAV V. CERVENY, 





his father to place young Wenzel for instruction with 
the then well-known firm of Bauer, musical instru- 
ment makers in Prague. There he learned his trade, 
and then worked in Prague, Briinn, Presburg, Vienna 
and Pesth, till in 1842 he established himself at 
KG6niggratz. 

He was in his twenty-third year when he started 
his factory for brass instruments with slim resources, 
and the field he covered extended from the fortresses 
of Kéniggritz and Josephstadt south to the garrison 
town of Pardubitz, which cities altogether possessed 
four military bands. Soon afterward he had the 
good fortune to marry a woman who had energy, in- 

dustry, intelli- 

gence and edu- 
cation, and was 

a true helpmate 

to her husband. 

Under sueh cir- 

cumstances he 

soon developed 
restless energy. 

Every instru- 

ment that pro- 

ceeded from the 
hands of this 
talented maker 
and distin- 
guished musi- 

cian was a 

model. By a 

purely empiri- 

cal method he 

_ succeeded in 
forming ‘an en- 
tirely new sys- 
tem in the con- 
struction of the 
acoustic tubes 
of wind instru- 
ments. 

His genius 
urged him to 
still further ef- 
forts. One in- 
vention suc- 
ceeded another, 
and a whole 
new family of 
cornets arose 
which in rich- 
ness of tone 

color can scarcely be surpassed by a string quartet. 
So, from the factory started at Kéniggratz in 1842 
there came in quick succession genuine children of 
Cerveny’s brain, the cornon, the contrabass, phoni- 
kon, baroxiton, the metal contrafagotto, the althorn 
obligato, the turnerhorn, jigerhorn, the army trom- 
bone, the primhorn, and after its success the com- 
plete waldhorn quartet (the primhorn, E flat alto, 
F waldhorn, B flat tenor waldhorn, F basso primo, 
D flat basso secondo), which Cervenf regards as his 
best work. He then made the subcontrafagotto, the 
subcontrabass and improved the euphcnion, the 
Russian signal horns, the screw drum and church 
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kettledrums, and imitated the Turkish cinellen and 
the Chinese tam-tams. All these were designed to 
enrich music with new, acoustically beautiful and 
effective tone color, Most careful consideration was 
paid to the breathing organs of the player, and the 
utmost possible ease in handling. He paid especial 
attention to the carrying power of the tone, by the 
nuancing of which the enjoyment of music in salon 
or theatre, as well as in the open air, was promoted. 

By their easily produced and powerful tone waves 
these instruments are admirably adapted for archesm 
and military movements in the field, as even in the 
furthest ranks the troops can perceive the measure, 
and even at a great distance a marked indication of 
the tempo. This sufficiently explains the general 
approval that each of Cerveny’s innovations has met 
with in the most different countries, The cornons 
in F were intendéd for park and military bands. 
They are remarkable for their clear horn tone 
and soon became popular. In 1845 Cerveny in- 
vented the contrabass in C and B, which for years 
was regarded as the best and had large sales. The 
invention of 1848 was the phonikon, a solo baritone 
instrument for inclosed spaces. In order to be able 
to use the waldhorn in the orchestra, Cerveny in 
1853 improved his waldhorns after the style of the 
above meationed cornon, and by a considerable wid- 
ening of the tube succeeded in obtaining an easier 
utterance and a full, round, yet soft tone. In the 
same year he completed his orchestral trombone, 
which was imitated by others and received various 
names, such as ‘‘ Jerichotrombone,” &c, 

The complete transformation of the old tritonhorn 
as a contrafagotto dated from 1856. The strength 
and purity of the tone of this instrument soon intro- 
duced it to Austria, Germany, Russia and Spain. In 
1859 the althorn obligato and F and E flat was in- 
vented, and two years later an improvement of the cyl- 
inder mechanism was undertaken with the cone down- 
ward instead of upward. By transferring the pres- 
sure to the heavy side an easier movement of rotation, 
better closing and mobility were attained. The so- 
called turnerhorns in F, with or without mechanism, 
and in C as a bass instrument for accompaniment 
were given to the public in 1867 and introduced at 
once to most of the Turner societies in Germany, 
Bohemia and Moravia. From the same period dates 
the jigerhorn. The army trombone in alt, tenor, 
bass and contrabass, which found acceptance in a 
year, were distributed in all countries, as their tone, 
light, powerful, sharp in high and low notes, was of 
the purest quality. 

The octave waldhorn known as primhorn was the 
next epoch making invention of Cerveny. This re- 
markable horn is narrower than the other waldhorns, 
has a smaller bell and differs somewhat in the whole 
form of the tubes. It isin F, with tone change to E flat, 
an octave higher than the older waldhorn in F. The 
middle register sounds like the upper register of the 
common waldhorn. The tone is pure, correct, and is 
maintained by the weakest performer, not only in 
legate but in staccato passages. The length of the 
primhorn is 6% French feet. The main improve- 
ment in the construction is that the sliding tube is 
not placed cylindrically in the middle, but the change 
is effected in the upper part of the mouthpiece, which 
as a shank is connected with the main tube by a 
screw, so that it can be drawn out to the required 
extent. Thus the cone of the main tube is in no way 
interrupted, except the ventil mechanism, a matter 
of importance in a horn of such a small length of 
tube. In spite of the shortness of the conical part of 
the tube its sound capacity is sufficient, as there is 
no difference in the thickness of the tube, and the 
performer has only to accommodate his breath to the 
shorter relations of the column of air. The advan- 
tages of the octave horn are prominent in lighter 
tone, longer continuance, and increased security in 
striking the intervals. 

The Kaiser kornett quartet was originally called 
Crown Prince of Russia cornet quartet. It consists 
of the sound cornets B I. and BIL, cornet alt E flat 
and tenor cornet B. This quartet was expanded into 
a whole family of cornets at the suggestion of the 
Czar Alexander III., then Hereditary Grand Prince, 
who wished to havea B bass instrument as round and 
s.nall as possible. Cerveny constructed a contrabass 


cornet in B which has a length of 558 cm., breadth of 
bell 20 cm., and 65 cm. round, weighs half of the 
weight of the common contrabass, and has a compass 
from contra F to F—that is, three octaves. 
Afterward he expanded this family of cornets, and 
dedicated it to the Czar Alexander Ill. The first in- 





strument was constructed for the personal use of the 
Russian Emperor and handed to him by the inventor, 
and was received with expressions of gracious ac- 
knowledgment. This contrabass cornet is of remark- 
ably small size ; the diameter of the circle formed by 
the tube is only 6% decimetres, the opening of the 
bell 200 millimetres, while the common contrabass 
measures 290 in diameter. This instrument is tuned 
in B, and extends from F to F. Among the tenor 
horns the Kaiser tenor, and among the baritones the 
Kaiser baritone, deserve special mention on account 
of their thoroughly conical construction and their 
peculiar tone color. The Kaiser baritone was issued 
in 1882; it is tuned in C or B, has four rollers, with a 
compass of three octaves from B to D*, Itis the first 
instrument constructed on a theoretically rational 
principle, and like the Kaiser tenor, the Kaiser bass 
and the reconstructed baroxiton (exhibited by Stan- 
islav Cerveny for the first time at the Chicago exhibi- 
tion), has a mathematically conical tube in which the 
ventils have a bore increasing in proportion to their 
position; thus the first is the narrowest, the fourth 
the widest. Naturally the ventil mechanism is also 
of different sizes. The obligato alt horn reminds one 
somewhat of the ‘cello, but is of less compass than 
the Kaiser baritone, although it extends, with its 
three rollers, from A to G*. It is remarkable as a 
melody carrying instrument. 

The chief peculiarities of the Cerveny construction 
are seen in the more difficult, deep wind instruments, 
as, ¢. g., in the conically formed subcontrabass, the 
Kaiser tuba, with its powerful massiveness, and yet 
with surprisingly clear and full effectiveness in 
sound. Also the contrafagotto in E flat (from E flat 
to E flat), with side openings and 14 keys, with a 
height of 10.9 decimetres, must not be forgotten. 

In addition to these Cerveny finally invented the 
subcontrafagotto. Itis deepest of all musical instru- 
ments, for it gives accurately to 64 foot B* and 
reaches to B, d. h. a whole tone lower than the larg- 
est organ. The height of the instrument is 13 deci- 
metres. The arrangement of the Boehm key mechan- 
ism in these two instruments is very ingenious. The 
touch of the various keys is in a chromatic sequence 
as in a piano, B flat, B,C, C sharp, D, D sharp, E, F, 
F sharp, G,Gsharp. The blowing of these instru- 
ments can be learned in a few hours. 

In addition to a fundamental improvement of the 
signal or fliigel horn Cerveny devoted his genius to 
instruments of percussion. His army and kettle 
drums are hung free in a three-legged stand, the cir- 
cle of which, beneath the ring of the skin, bears the 
kettle itself. In place of the ten screws to _ tighten 
the skin, which requires the use of keys, Cerveny 
has only four or six in pairs, with a handle, easily 
moved by the hand. For the kettle of his tympani 
he uses brass, as it is richer in tone than copper. As 
the vibrations of the kettle are not interrupted by the 
feet of the stand, the waves of air within it are not 
reflected, unchecked, from side toside. The undis- 
turbed vibraticn of the metal produces a musical 
tone stronger or weaker, as required. A pair of 
such kettledrums was presented by Cerveny to the 
Votive Church at Vienna as an ex voto. At the same 
time he placed on the door of the sacristy instead of 
a bell a pyramid of eight bells. When the bell pull 
is pulled eight hammers strike at once and produce 
the A minor chord and its octave, A,C, E, A. Sucha 
‘bell accordeon” was placed on June 9, 1880 at the 
entrance of the Cerveny factory when the Emperor 
Franz Josef visited it, to greet his Majesty. 

Further, Cerveny is the inventor of avery effective 
triangle, open at the base, the arms of which, bent 
outward at the extremities, can be struck lightly or 
strongly and give the purest bell tone. This triangle 
is preferably employed on large stages for imitations 
of bells and in the orchestra to produce similar effects. 

In 1861 Cerveny invented the cylinder mechanism, 
and received an Austrian patent for five years. It is 
superior to the usual cylinders in the fact that the 
opening and closing of the inner tubes are always 
kept correct and the movement of the cylinder ventil 
rendered as light and accurate as possible. 

Amid all these different inventions Cerveny found 
time to occupy himself with imitations of Chinese, 
Japanese and Turkish instruments. The cinellen 
made in his foundry surpass their Oriental models in 
quality and power of sound and in the continuance of 
vibration, and are remarkable for their greater en- 
durance and ductility. After numerous attempts by 
mechanicians, both at home and abroad, for over 400 
years, Wenzel Franz Cerveny, in connection with his 
son Jaroslav, succeeded in surpassing the Turkish 





products, on the basis of a chemical analysis of the 
material of the Turkish cinellen, after the system of 
Jean d’Arcet, the discoverer of the physical proper- 
ties of bell metal, a success only rendered possible 
after it had been proved that the purest bell metal 
must be employed in the Turkish cinellen. 

The child which the head of the firm cherished 
most carefully was the roller mechanism, which is 
based on the same principle as the cylinder mechan- 
ism. It isacylinder mechanism rotating on a hori- 
zontal axis, with ventil covers arranged over the 
ventils. Its advantages are (a) the mechanism does 
not stand up like the cylinder, but lies horizontal ; 
(b) the inner ventil is in a horizontal position, like a 
roller, and by physical principles much easier to 
move than if vertical; (c) before and behind the 
spring a stud is placed, which prevents any loosening 
of the ventil and assures a correct motion, as well as 
the permanence of the whole mechanism. The ventil 
covers are arranged over the ventils so that water 
can run through the ventils. A water key beneath 
mechanism renders this proceeding always possible. 
Jaroslav Cerveny improved the roller device of his 
father with double key levers by making direct pres- 
sure on the ventil through the application of a one 
armed lever. The mechanism thus constructed with 
direct action on the roller axis formed the ideal of 
such a device in the most complete fashion. 

This invention, like all other creations by.Cerveny, 
soon became popular, and received prizes at all ex- 
hibitions to which it was sent. And such exhibitions 
were not few! We mention the chief of them: New 
York, 1853; Munich, 1854 ; Stettin, 1865 ; Oporto, 1865, 
and Moscow, 1872, gold medals of honor; Paris, 1855 
and 1867, and London, 1862, prize medals, as also in 
Chicago, 1894. Cerveny was in 1867 Government dele- 
gate in Paris, and in 1873 at Vienna he was engaged as 
juror and president of a group in Section III. At the 
Paris expositions of 1855 and 1867, at London in 1862, 
and at Vienna in 1873 he displayed the collection of in- 
struments of his competitors from Austria, Germany, 
Switzerland and Holland against France, and thus 
obtained many medals for German exhibitors. 

This trait of unselfish exertion and support to his 
fellow competitors marks the noble character of 
Cerveny, who is not only a great artist and inspired 
inventor, but a thorough man of honor. Ever inde- 
fatigable in his factory and his business, he has spent 
labor, time and money, and shrunk from no personal 
exertions, and met many bitter disappointments into 
the bargain, in his ascent from small beginning as a 
simple brass instrument maker to his position as a 
manufacturer of world wide fame. His great, well 
ordered factory is one of the sights of Kéniggritz. 
Over 100 workmen are busy at the cutting and draw- 
ing machines at his various foundries and smelting 
works, and at the bending machines for carving the 
lead filled tubes. The material in his storehouse is 
immense. Separate buildings contain the various 
constituents for musical instruments of all kinds and 
the various metallic parings which, after being smelted 
on the premises, are again used in the workshops. 

Only by such careful management and such exten- 
sive machinery has it been possible to deliver the 
immense number of instruments with which the house 
of Cerveny has provided almost the whole world. 
In two years alone 6,000 instruments were supplied to 
the Russian army. At the same time Siberia, the 
Amoor district, Turkestan, China, Honolulu and the 
Sandwich Islands, North America, the Spanish fleet 
at Cuba, Paraguay, many countries in Europe, 
England, Holland, Spain, Portugal, Roumania, Bul- 
garia and Turkey, have received Cerveny’s instru- 
ments in large quantities. 

Official documents prove that, after the Franco- 
Prussian war, in the Prussian army 66 military bands 
received their musical equipment from the Kénig- 

titz works. The Emperor Franz Josef bestowed on 
Cerveny the Franz Josef order, with the gold cross of 
merit. Foreign princes, too, have honored him. 
King John of Saxony, in 1862, decorated him with 
the Royal Saxon gold medal of the Albert order. 
Dom Luis of Portugal presented to him in 1865 the 
Portuguese cross of the order of Christ, the Emperor 
William L., the Knight's cross of the Prussian order 
of the Crown, and Alexander II., of Russia, the great 
gold medal of the St. Ann’s order, with the ribbon to 
be worn on the neck, &c, 

The 50 years jubilee of the business in 1892 took the 
form of a very different sort of honor when the 
authorities of the royal city of Kéniggratz made him 
an honorary citizen. The general sympathy of the 
population proved to him what a sincere affection he 
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had won among his fellow citizens. His upright 
character, his marked beneficence, his practical 
views, his energy and perseverance in carrying out 
his undertakings or the functions laid upon him, led 
to the bestowal on him of all possible municipal 
honors. He did not decline them, in spite of all the 
business cares that were on his shoulders, and he 
performed essential service for the public interest. 
He took especial interest in education and by his 1n- 
fluence the city erected a building for the Realschulé, 
and at the same time he was active in the financial 
questions of the city government. In late years the 
gray haired senior has somewhat retired from busi- 
ness and devolved the chief burden on his sons, 

The oldest son, Johann, who died in 1866, accom- 
panied his father the year before to the International 
Exhibition of Oporto. At the age of 21 he began to 
take partin the business, and on his return from Portu- 
gal stopped in Paris, inspected the workshops there, 
and worked with Holaag, justifying the brightest 
hopes for his future. Cruel destiny hurried him 
hence! Of 10 sons only four now remain, an early 
death having removed the others, including Vacslaw, 
who in his 16th year perished while extinguishing the 
conflagration in a sugar house at Kéniggratz. 

The oldest surviving son, Otakar Cerveny, whose 
portrait we present, is head of the branch at 
Kiew, and a worthy representative and successor of 
his gifted father. The factory which he erected there 
in the Wosnessenski strasse No. 12, on property of 
his own, is not connected with the original house, and 
proclaims its inherited and self-won praise literally 
‘*with trombone clang and trumpet blare.” When, in 
1867, the reorganization of the Austrian army was 
undertaken, no fewer than 150 military bands were 
dissolved, some of which contained 100 musicians. 
This was a serious blow for most of the instrument 
makers of the monarchy. They lost a large field. 
Only those firms which had previously turned their 
attention to the border states, as Germany and Rus- 
sia, did not suffer much. In the front rank of such 
stood V. F. Cerveny, in Kéniggratz, as he supplied to 
foreign bands not only the most perfect but the new- 
est instruments, 

Unfavorable tariffs and various frontier troubles 
made business difficult, and therefore it was resolved to 
form a branch house in Kiew, an establishment which, 
as we have said, has been brilliantly successful. The 
three younger brothers of Otakar Cerveny, Messrs. 
Jaroslav, Stanislav and Bohnmil Cerveny (aged 28, 25 
and 18 years respectively), supported their father in 
the business at Kéniggraitz. Their technical and 
practical training, their artistic knowledge and mer- 
cantile insight, with many other characteristics of 
their father, guarantee that under their leading the 
name of Cerveny will remain as that of a guiding 
spirit in the field of the brass instrument industry, 

At the Barcelona Exposition of 1888 Jaroslav Cer- 
veny was a member of the jury, and received for his 
services the Golden Medal with the Crown. The 
firm, on account of his being on the jury, declared 
their exhibits to be ors concours, as it did also at the 





Chicago Exhibition. Therethe firm had a magnifi- 
cent pavilion in rococo style, very tasteful and ele- 
gant, containing sixty selected instruments, artistical- 
ly arranged. The greatest attention was attracted by 
the aluminium drums, for which a special distinction 
was awarded. Their wooden drums, on account of 
their weight, are inconvenient on long marches, and 
the brass drums of large dimensions are very heavy. 
The tone color, too, is often injured by changes of the 
weather, from the effect of damp on the wood. 
These troubles are avoided in the aluminium drum 
entirely. They are very light, of a resonance pre- 
viously unknown, and uninjured by change of tem- 
perature. 

Another instrument was exhibited for the first 
time, to the admiration of all, the Triumph cornet. 
It unites the advantages of the French cornet with 
those of Cerveny'sroller mechanism. As the Stimm- 
sunge of the ventils are placed over the latter, not 
a drop of water can enter the crooks or the ventils. 
The slightest sound can thus be given. The tone is 
soft and capable of crescendo, the intonation pure as 
gold—truly a Triumph cornet ; a salon instrument 
beyond comparison. 

No one need be surprised that purchasers crowded 
around the Cerveny display, and that business suc- 
cess was united to ideal achievements. 








News from Reed & Sons. 
R. JOHN W. REED, of A. Reed & Sons, Chi- 
cago, was among the trade visitors to New York 
last week. He disclaimed any specidl significance from 
his visit, and said he only wanted to find out how his good 
friends down East were getting along. While here he had 
some good and cheering information from the house re- 
garding improvement in business, both retail and whole- 
sale. They are working along conservatively but steadily, 
he said, and they are making preparations for increasing 
their output as soon as an increased demand will warrant 
it. The piano is receiving more and more consideration 
every week from the musicians of Chicago and the West, 
who are emphatic in their praise of its noble tone qualities. 
The Reeds know they have a piano that is in many re- 
spects a distinct step forward in piano making,"and,they 
also realize that the general appreciation of their efforts 





will be manifested but slowly, but they are content to 
work on, making a point here and a point there, bringing 
their piano to the attention of the critical classes, to which 
such a piano must appeal, and they are confident that the 
general recognition of the most cultured classes will be 
given the instrument. 

For their steadfastness to an ideal, for their efforts to 
mark the highest standard of piano making, and for the 
work they have already done they are entitled to the 
thanks of the entire trade. They are idealistic, but they 
are also eminently practical, and they have demonstrated 
that they can make a piano that is worthy of the highest 
commendation. 








Strauch Brothers. 
TRAUCH BROTHERS report a fairly good 
trade in all departments and an improvement in col- 
lections this month. In some branches of the business 
work is continued until 8 o’clock at night. 

Mr. Peter A, Stratich is not at all pessimistic, but con- 
fidently looks forward to a gradual improvement in busi- 
ness. For that improvement the house has made prepara- 
tions, though they do not look for a rush of orders in the 
immediate future. They are happy that their trade is so 
at! now and that their a is kept steadily oe 





Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 





FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 
WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 
Factory of Musical Instruments, 


FOUNDED 1824 AT 
@RASLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 

Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestren, Illustrated rice list free of charge. 

The “Stowasser” Instruments enjoy especial 
favor among artists by reason of their grand tone 
as hte as their | elegant and correct — 








ACTIONS 


Uprights ana 
.. Grands. 


= iF. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1874. 





One of the greatest estab- 
¢ lishments of its kind onthe 
Continent. 
| The FLEMMING’s Actions 
} are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 
Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 




















» ORGANS 


1 The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 


The most beautiful and wonderful| It is most highly indorsed by the 
effects can be produced with 
this attachment. 


CALL FOR GATALOGUE. AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. 


? COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
AND SANGAMON STREET. 





best musicians who have 
heard and tried it. 








P. BENT, 








CHICAGO. 
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THE ANDERSON PIANO. |KRANICH & BACH °° hia, 


MANUFACTURED BY - PIANOS. 
Received Award at the United States Cen- 
tennial are oad are admitted to be the most 


Celebrated + 5 aranteed for 
five years. Hostrated ‘Catalogue caida on. on applica- 


tion. 
Warerooms, bg E. 23d Street. 
Factory. from 283 to 245 E. 28d St.. New York. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any t 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. Y. 


G8" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


THE RUSSELL PIANO CO.. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO C0. |-> iOS 


PORATED.) Highest 
aati oe ~ sia Type.”’ 
CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


THE 
ELEGANT 


The Century Piano Co., 


poses ali Minn. 





BAUER PIANos. 


JULIUS ‘BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms : 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 500, 502, 604 & 506 Clybourn ‘Mve., 
CHICAGO. 














249 & 251 S. Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT PYPTIANOSB. 
FACTORY: 


471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
Senp For Our New CaATALOGUS 


NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! 
































PIANOS @ HARPS. 


FACTORIES ; SAGINAW, MICH. 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


ADDRESS F RANE HB. SEROD. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


. MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


RO CERIsTINR WN. FF. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


OBMIOCOAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00,, Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 




















PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
NHVVY YORE. 


No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
OETIOAGSGO. 





POOLE PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them just what 
they want. 


5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


_Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
276 WEST MADISON ST., 


OBRISCAGO, IXsXs. 








PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ili, 


THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ili. 
All mail should be sont to the affiee. 
Send for Catalogue.—ain 


TBYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street, 
CHICAGO, IIE. 








STRAUBE AND GILMORE PIANOS. 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


Van Matre & Straube, 
24 and 26 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE, 
——MADE BY — 


THE SINGER PIANO C 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Tok. 











BEHR BROS. & CO. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEV YORE. 


MARSHALL & -WENDELL, 
1883. PIANOS. 1895. 


Exquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, N. ¥. 





GRAND anp UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 





Warerooms: 


LINDEMAN PIANOS. 


116 W. 


{47th St. and Brooke Are., 
NEW YORK. 
125th St. 








Factory and Office: 


159-161 E. 126th St., New York. | 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 





Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New York, 








are the Best for Tone, Correct- 
ness of Scale, Easy Playing and 
Artistic Workmanship. Also 


VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 


CELEBRATED ARTISTIC BOWS, STRINGS, 
J. T. L. INSTRUMENTS J. T. L. METRONOMES, ETC. 


FOR BAND and OROCHETsSTHA. 


JEROME THIBOUVILLE-LAMY & C0., 


35 Great Jones Street, New York. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 














éstablished 1803 


> » 
yet junit 
upset and sheetiouc of 





w 





Jras? 





and Orchestra 


commiry, Catal 

Musical Mere 

Everythin _ ot ig 7 and pure 

finest <u only. 

ry of the ani Lee I Re 
COLLIN-MEZZIN, 





y Instruments and Strings aes. Gre Sal acknowledged to be the An 
m 

sei Celebrated Vicling. Vi Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shacterk Reed patineniet CHas. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


& CARL 
a FISCHER, 


6 4 8 Fourth Are. New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & OO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


reurye Band actpaments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Music, both foreign and 

stclinae in this line and music for different instruments a A house stands unapproached in this 
talogues will be cheerfully furnished upon applicat 

handise Department, wholesale an 


Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 


retail, ‘complete in all its appointments, 


direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 


fg obtainable. 
$ RITTERSHAUSEN (Berli Boehm System 





CATALOGUE. 
& 


STORE AND FACTORY 
221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S.S. STEWART, ““*" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the ‘*BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 










wider st 


Saxony Jarge and assorted stock of 
*Violins, Guitars, Banjos, 


MAREN 
cel 05,Bag5-Viols etc. and their Acer 


First quality warranted 
Apply for the illustrated Price -Jist. 


BOURNE 








TONE, ACTION, 
ESTD tovcz, pzstaw 
1337, and DURABILITY 


WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


WM. BOURNE & SON., 215 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








meee THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


~  GHASE BROS, PIANC C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,”*“*s5gfu"=" 


200 Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 
262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iu. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

















Fy  ) 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUF. MAILED FREE. 




















The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


) THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 





; NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 




















|WEGMAN. & CO, 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 
4+4%%%4%%4%2 JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF HIGH AND MEDIUM GRADE 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


FACTORIES: Southern Soules = E. jm. EB. 18th Sts., 
Trinity Ave.; 402, 404, 406, 408 h St. 

WAREROOMS: 118 E. 14th St. 

MAIN OFFICE: Southern Boulevard, E. 138d., E. 144th Sts. 












with Perfectly Even Scale 
IS FOUND ONLY IN THE OLD RELIABLE 











4 Resonant and Singing Quality of Tene 








ESTABLISHED -183) 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
543 to 5649 BROADWAY, opposite Depot, ALBANY, N. Y. 


t@” SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B. 


ORGAN PIPEs. 


Weed and Metal. . *. *' Fiue and Reed * Velce or Unveiced, 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


Trinity Ave. 
PrIPew ORGAN MATHRIALS. 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, ec. All guaranteed strictly first class. . New Work. 


SAMUEL. PIBRGH, letmbdlished 1847. READING, Masa. Write for Catalogues and Prices. 
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TRAUCH BROs., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


. 











PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
57 LITTLE WEST 12tn STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 18trn STREET, 


New York. 


The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1895. 


WO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


For over —_ years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
used by all Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, ana Soationcgtale could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 


MADAME De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr, 8. De La COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKROWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, | Mr. LUIST. ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware’of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried. to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 








| FINEST TONE, 

=" Foe AN OS 
: MATERIAL. 
prices moverATE AND $0,000 MADE every instrument 


TERMS REASONABLE. "AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


16 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON. 92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Evizasetu Street ) 








attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 





INCORPORATED (1895 





FACTORY & OFFIC 


167" @ PEACH STS 


ER B., Pay, 


——THE——_ 


* ag MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


45 
* THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CC. 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
NEVYVT YORE. 


JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 320 Bast 30th St., Wow York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral. N_Y. 
4 manuals; St. Georv e’s Ch.. 
N. Y., 4; St. Paul's M E. Ch., 
N. ¥., 4; Ry. Ave. Pres 
Ch., NY. ; Brooklyn Taber. 
nacle, 4; ‘Piret Presbyterian. 
Philadelphia, 3 
San Francisco, 
New Orleans, 3; 
burgh 
























CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 


Church Organs, 


MENDELSSOHN, PA. 























and Pitts- 
R. C. Cathedral, 4 





Violins, Tenor Violins, 











THE CELEBRATED GORDON GUITAR. 


FROM $8.00 TO $60.00. 








* * 
Send Superior 
tor in 
a a both Tone 
Illustrated fal 
Catalogue Finish. 
* * 


The Leading Teachers and Artists are using the 
GORDON GUITAR. 


HAMILTON §. GORDON, 189 Fifth Ave., New York. 


| WASLE & CO, -- 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 








Cellos, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED BY 


GUSTAV ROTH, 
































Albert Str., 
Markneukirchen, 
Weaver Established 1870. Germany. 
OWN MANUPACTURE ONLY.... ; 
Organs 
Low 4 to sell, 
to wear out, 
Always satisfactory. KOPS BROTHERS, 
INVESTIGATE... 24 & 26 Adams Street, CHICAGO, 
General Distributing Agents for the West 
Weaver Organ and Piane Co.. for NEWBY & EVANS and MCCAMMON 
PIANOS. Territory protected. Address 
YORK, PA. KOPS BROTHERS, 
bs eee 24 & 26 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 











OTTO H. REICHELT, 


BRUNNDOEBRA, SAXONY, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Accordions, Bandoneons and Concertinas 
in only the 
best of work- 
manship and 
of the best 
material at 
the chea 


“G000 ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., 
Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








WwrromhortD’s . 


TESTED VIOLIN and CELLO STRINGS 


y 
self- manufac- 
tured goods. 


Any style 

leaiped will | Guaranteed in perfect fifth. Acknowledged the 
° a My best in the word Best quality of Violin Strings 
ing to fate A A G Silver 
ng, ‘eport of | B’ava of 80, 87. 4 85.50. $7.28. Dos., $3.60 
Relchelt’s SPECIALTY: FINEST BOWS. 





176 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YoR=Ee.. 
COR. MOTT ST., 












RICHARD WEICHOLD, Dresden, Germany. 
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STRICH & ZLEEDLER, .2550o ated bideaseless 


PIANOS. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS) 














—-t+—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*—?te— 


Nos. 34 & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACE, NHW YORE. 





OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 
P C 





| A 
A S 
N E 
0 S 
Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cer. Allen and Main 8Sts,, Rochester, N.Y. 








‘NOT BUY..... 


wi Finest RGA 


MADT? 
ne cla aly whe er you can getit at about the same 
pric other organs are sold for, Intending pur- 
cha * sho uid send to us for our catalogue, etc 
“MILLER ORCAN CO., 
Please mention this paper. LEBANON, PA. 





EUPHONIBA. 
=> Self-Playing 
Harmonica. 







bok Can be handied by 
everybody without 


previous knowledge on 
j the subject. 
‘ i , Piano, forte, ete. 
Automatic. 


Easily transportable. 


Leipziger Musikwerke 
«* Euphonika,”’ 
LEIPZIG, 








x AAs 





LD 


NISTRATION:: 


—— 
AND THE CHOICE oF 


ROYALTY. 





AMERICAN 











NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J., 


95 FIFTH AVENUE. 





817 BROAD STREET. 





WASHINGTON, D. Cut 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 


Address all Communications te Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N, Y, 











Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 


sce AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY.# 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


610 & 512 West 36th St 
¢ Bet. 10th and 1ith Aves.. 
: NEW YORK. 
ROBT, M. WEBB, ‘esc roxcurxas. 
Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


(SAAG C COLE & SON. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY woobs, 
425 and 427 Rast Kighth St,, Rast River 
NEW YORE. 







<8 











ESTABLISHED 1869, 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARMORIKAS AND BanDonEoKs, 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
oe” PRIME QUALITY ONLY. PRICP LISTS FREE. 


Jhimann, 












PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS. — ORGANS. 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 
President. with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, . 
a : solicited. 





Our Factory bi Our Instruments 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities can be obtained 


are unsurpassed. 


36 East [4th St, 


at retail of our es 
tablished agents only. 


New York City. 


UNION 
SQUARE, 
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MACHER SOJLERAERE 











Piano and Organ {mst 


| CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO C0. 


FPARIBAULT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


" PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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= PIANO ACTION WEG, CO, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 











STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


& PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 














DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE OR G AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES 


THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Ottave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


HH. LEHR & CO., Easton, Pa. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANC®. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., A#°"** ‘= Yo" Sosseory mas AvEcuioacu: SY YORK: 

















— 


Have you seen our. 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


ee _____1f not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 
Detroit, Mich 
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NEW YORK. 
MANDOLINS, VIOLINS, 
GUITARS, VIOLAS, 


ZITHERS, 


Sample and 
Ware Rooms: 


1016 Chestnut 
Street, 


"CELLOS, 


DOUBLE BASSES. 


PAUL STARK, 


Philadelphia. Manufacturer and Exporter. 
ER Factories at 
GEO. BAUER, 
Manager. MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY, 


Send for Catalogue. 


and PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
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A. M. WRIGHT, Pres’t. LOUIS DEDERICK, Sec’y and Treas. 


MANUFACTURERS PIANO 60. 


WEBER, 
WHEELOCK, STUY VESANT 


PIANOS. 


258 & 260 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 





R\ WM. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F, KRAEMER & Co, 


SYMPHONION 


MUSIC BOXES. 
Me.\15 East 14th St., New York, 


NEAR STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 








. WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... 





Ten 


SCHWANDER 


PIANOFORNRTSE 


ACTIONS 


New York Factory : 88, 90,92 Lincoln Ave. Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


you CANT BEAT THIS Dpu, 


Wititiam Tonx & Bro., 
26 Warren St., New York, 


HEeRRBURGER-SCHWANDER & Son, 


Paris AND New York. 











The World's Columbian Exposition. 
V. F. CERVENY & SONS, 


Koéniggratz, Bohemia. Kiew, Russia. 


AWARD: 


For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 
manship. 

Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Carsopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and Iith Street, 
NEW YORK 








R. W. Tanner & Son "ce 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
Dolgeville, N, Y. 


AND 








Washburn 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Difloma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO. 














MUEHLFELD ‘ HAYNES PIANO C0. 


Piano Manufacturers, 
Ty eT | ey Ty 


S(t & 513 E. 137th St. NEW YORK. 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


acer dicrudlies OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
OTTO H. REICHELT, 


BRUNNDOEBRA, SAXONY, 


Manufacturer of 


Accordeons, 
BAN DONEONS and CONCERTINAS 


in only the very best of workmanship and 
of the best material, at cheapest prices. Only 
self manutactured —- Any styles that 
may be desired will be made exactly ac- 
cording to description 


EXPORT OF REICHELT’S ACCORDZITHERS. 
C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


336 and J88 Second Arenue, 
Between 224 and 23d Sts., NEW YORK, 














THE NEW PATENTED 
Orehestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 
IT GIVES YOU, witha 





— 


without any 
tone from + gonpags or with only the slightest 


tone, 
GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Boulevard & Sangamon St., 
CHICAGO, U.&, A. 





Cor. Wi 


900 


Viola d’Amour. Viola Pompossa, 
Gamba, for sale at moderate prices. Inspection 
invited. Trial granted. Finest assortment of 
Italian Strings, Artist Bows, Cases and Trimmings 
for every instrument. 


C, FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., New York. 


C.W. MORITZ, 


61 Potsdamer Street, Berlin, W., 


PURVEYOR TO THE ROYAL COURT. 





OLD VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, ’CELLOS. 


Viola di 








FOUNDED 1808. 


WOOD AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
AND DRUMS. 


Only the best—own manufactured goods. 









TESTIMONIAL: 
The trombones of the 
Pv ‘of OTTO POLLTER & Co, 
Lei psic, are, as I was able to 
coavinan myself, modelled 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trom bones; they are dis- 
Sees a 


ped even aire in 
as as nga 


ANT) TS 


‘elas 


all 
ae of the slide. 
USTAV HEROLD, 

Royal Prussian ge Oboist 
+ eee 

formerly trom layer at the 

“Royal” Academy of a usic of 
OTTO POLLTER & CO., Leipzig, — 

Manufacture as specialty the acknowledgedly best 


SLIDE TROMBONES, 


RB aman | 








Upright Piano Piano Actions 








“Jorna Teeea 04 Roa de. Comnloges on aon yo a STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, 
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WESSELL,NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


- NBW YoREB. . . 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVORYTON CONN. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 





WICKHAM, CHAPMAN&CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 
ALSO 


’_~S Piano Haraware, 
_ . SPRING FIELD, OHIO. 









‘CUNNINGHAM PIANO 


© PILADELPII/A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR 





WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


KURTZMANR 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 586 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. ¥, 





ESTABLISHED 1846, 












ye =" > 3 


—— 





HITZEROTH & SCHATZ, 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 
SAXONY, GERMANY, 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 


Musical 
Instruments 
and Strings. 


Sole makers 
of the 
Celebrated 
Duerer 
Violins. 


Catalogues gratis 
and postpaid. 


MORGENSTERN 
& GOLDSMITH, 


Sole Agents for U.S. A., 
135 Grand St., New York. 











MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 





HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indcrsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, 
Sara, Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and 
Germany’s Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street, Chicago ; 88 Fifth Ave ane, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 


811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin A venue, Waco, Tex. 


FACTORY : Boston, Mass. 





KO” respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 


PIANOS. 





ar 
(™ 









manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine ‘‘SoHMER PIANo.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed | 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. 


Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the accompanying trade mark 
stamped upon the sounding board. 


SOHMnMER c& CoO., 149-155 Bast 14th sSt., New Work. 





> FIRM TO AOS: 


re ’ wee 
RADE MARK 
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STH! 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 






























EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 











Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—58d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 







NW AY 


WISSNER 


GRAND 


AND 


:: OPRIGHT 


P PIANOPORTES. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 








MAIN 
WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 Fulton St. 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 State St., 
Western Branch : 22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Jersey City Warerooms: 80 & 82 Montgomery St. 
Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


/ BROOKLYN, 
N. Y. 











BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO: 
LYON, POTTER &CO., 
Steinway Hall. 





NEW YORK: 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway. 
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ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


Card No. 8,117. 


World’s Colambian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 18983. 








EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


T great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVERED Wits FINE MAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


ee 


READS: 


covering 
machine. 


(Signed) 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


THE ARTISTS’ 





FAVORITE een 
Grand and Upright, 
Quality 


Du rability .. and 
Beauty 


Are Unexcelled. 


@™ SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 








CONOVER PIANO CO., 215 to 221 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





STARR PIANOS. 


tannic gt —— 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 














THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 

















